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OF YOUR PRESENT GUN 


You May Not Get Another One! 


ra 
an 
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Slips snugly into 
gun case or 
tackle box. Its 
wide mouth ad- 

mits swab or 
rag easily, 
and bottle 
wrapped in 
the cloth 
used for 
cleaning is 
always 
handy for 
quick 
applica- 





GET FIENDOIL AT 
YOUR SPORTS OR 
HARDWARE 


PROTECT IT WITH 


FIENDOIL 


Because of emergency restrictions you may not be able to 
replace your present gun. Take every protective pre- 
caution! Apply Fiendoil before putting your gun away 
after each hunt or skeet shoot. It saves precious metal 
by forming a protective film over the entire gun bore. 





Don’t confuse Fiendoil with a general oil. Fiendoil was 
especially prepared for use on guns. It performs the 
specific task of preventing oxidation, rust and pitting 
in a gun bore. 


What FIENDOIL Does That General 
Cleaning May Not Do..... 


Fiendoil was primarily formulated to break down and 
render inactive potassium chloride and corrosive powder 
deposits. It cleans and removes primer and metal foul- 
ing in a single operation. Fiendoil is the only solution 
on an oil base that does this pnattended by manual labor 
. +. and only a few drops of Fiendoil do the entire job! 


PRODUCTION CITATION 


FIENDOIL has been awarded Outdoor Life’s 
Victory Citation Certificate for War Production 
Effort approved by WPB. 


TOs McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
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that Christmas and New Year's 
symbolize more to him now 

than ever before... 

that even with his war duties, 

he still keeps the holiday tradition, 
flowers to her—and 


gifts of Old Schenley to his friends! 


sending 
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RECIPE FOR A BOWL OF MERRY CHEER—(serves 20 persons) 
Add lie ip Sug 
Bacardi R im 
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r to whites after they are very stiff. 


=. 


9 Proof ). Stir thoroughly. 
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-~Beat sepa 
Mix egg u 


Serve very cold, with 


les u th yolks. 
grated nutmeg. DELICIOUS! 
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Coidse wants to know about a flan... 


that he serves a magnificent punch 
to help ring out the old year 
in the new... 


-Nog 


ingredients, 


and ring 
that he mixes the Eve 
with “First Quality” 
choosing 


as the whiskey, Old Schenley, 
{merica’s Mildest Bottled in Bond! 
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eggs. Add ‘\% cup sugar to yolks while 
am and | pt. milk. Add 1 pt. Old Schenley 
y ¥ ¥ Stagg-Finch Distillers Corp., N. y. G 
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Cotton twill Jacket $ 
lined with ALPACA I5 
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LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-1, New ¥ ork City 


See that I get the $15 Ruck Skein Alpaca- 
lined Jacket at once as Checked 


Makers 


(Your money refugdéd if not satisfied) 


Name 


Chest size 
Here's my check or Money order : 


Address 
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| Reports from, 
SPORTSMENS CLUBS 


JTDOOR LIFE WELCOMES NEWS OF CLUB ACTIVITIES 
T MAY HELP:'OTHER GROUPS PLAN THEIR PROGRAMS 


KEEPING THE FAITH 


EVER has the sportsman’s club had 
N such a big job on its hands as right 
now. Most of the younger members 
ilready are in the armed forces of our 





| 


country or are slated for early induction. | 


Losses from this source in some clubs 
may reach as high as 50 percent. But we 
the Southern New York Fish and 
Game Association have accepted the 
challenge hurled at sportsmen’s clubs by 
the war, and realize our responsibility 
in seeing to it that conservation does not 
lose one inch of ground during the war. 
We are active and militant, and have a 
program directed at preservation of fish- 
ing and hunting; and at making each 
club meeting so entertaining that mem- 
bership interest will be maintained. 
We realize that the success of a club 
can be assured only by keeping the mem- 
bership interested and working, and that 
to keep members working, a construc- 
tive work program must be drawn up 
| and followed. 
Our association is now 23 years old. 
| Its headquarters is at White Plains, N. Y. 
It has 1,276 paid-up members and 19 
affiliated clubs of 400 members. Losses 
to the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
have been heavy, but there are some- 
thing like 100,000 licensed sportsmen in 
our general area, and our dues of $la 
year is a small amount to pay for in- 
surance of fish and game in the future. 


ot 


A drive for new members is going on | 
to | 
It is getting results. | 


under the slogan, “Are 
Keep the Faith?” 
As a part of this drive each of our mem- 
bers is urged to bring a friend with him 
to a club meeting. Sportsmen guests, 
thus getting acquainted with club good- 
fellowship and constructive club activi- 
ties, are likely to become active members. 
The fine entertainment of sport movies 
and the like, provided at every meeting, 
is also another inducement. 

We, in this association, are convinced 
that if propagation of game and fish is 
stopped, and law enforcement relaxed, 
the cause of conservation will slip back 
to the dark days early in the century, 
when coverts were almost bare of game 
and waters barren of fish. Harold Kim- 
ball, our president, in a keynote address 
at the start of the fall season, outlined 
needs not peculiar to our club but equal- 
ly urgent everywhere. He said that mem- 
bership must be kept up, that we all 
must be on the alert for any 
attempt to curtail sportsmen’s rights. 

Regular plantings of game and fish are 
made by our committees designated for 
the purpose. Recently about 16,000 rain- 
bow, brown, and brook trout of good 
stocking size were planted in reservoirs, 
lakes, and streams within our area of in- 
fluence. Earlier in the season a plant of 
22,000 brown trout was made in one 
reservoir alone. Club activities probably 
have had much to do with catches in 
some of those waters of large rainbows, 
and of brown trout running to 10 lb. and 
more. In July and August alone we 
liberated 547 adult pheasants. 

To the question “Are We Going to 
Keep the Faith?”, which is our club’s 
current slogan, the 1,300 members of this 
hard-working and enthusiastic club re- 
Ply as one man: “We are and we will!” 

Melville C. Rosch, Secretary. 
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THIS QUEER MACHINE 
TESTS A FLYERS ABILITY 
TO WITHSTAND HIGH-SPEED 
TWISTS, TURNS, AND DIVES. 
THE DEVICE WILL TURN UP 
TO 54 TIMES PER MINUTE 
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WENT AROUND IN CIRCLES 
LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT 
PIPE TOBACCO 


SAME HERE. 

EXTRA-MILD, 
GOOD-TASTING 
™ PRINCE ALBERT 

FIXED THAT FOR 
US ALL RIGHT, 
EH, JUDGE? 



















BELIEVE IT, JUDGE 
ROBBINS, BUT THOSE 
MEN WERE WHIRLING 
FASTER THAN THE 

BLADES OF A SMALL 
ELECTRIC FAN 
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IS THAT BOY LEARNING 


PRINCE ALBERT : 
TO WALK A TIGHT- 


IS THE NO-BITE “<& 
SMOKE —SO MILD— 

EASY ON THE 
TONGUE 
















. HE'S TRYING 
TO KEEP A PIN-POINT IN 
A TINY HOLE WITHOUT 
TOUCHING THE SIDES 
IT'S A TEST FOR 
SELF-CONTROL 
WHILE FLYING 






















PA. FOR 
RICH TASTE, TOO 
—ITS BETTER 
TOBACCO 










SEE HOW 
SMOOTH THE PA. 
CRIMP CUT PACKS, 

DRAWS 














r THAT GOES FOR PA. 
IN ROLL-YOUR-OWNS 
#? TOO. THERE'S NO 

EQUAL TO ITS SMOOTH 
MILONESS AND 
GOOD, RICH 


PRINCE ALBERT STANDS 
“WAY OUT IN THE PIPE- 
SMOKER'S TEST. IT'S 
THE MOST COMPLETE 
ENJOYMENT OF PIPE- 
SMOKING THAT 




















PIPEFULS 
OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO 
IN EVERY 
HANDY POCKET 
PACKAGE OF 
PRINCE ALBERT 
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A CHALLENGE TO 
PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See If You Can Tell the Difference 





Even expert can't tell Coun- 

try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 

ir re tly blend It has 
that same mild mooth expe ‘ fl or 
EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 
The reason is—this unusually fine mixture con- 
tains no le than cight of the nest te 
bacco Superbly blended, these give you a full- 
bodied, mild smoke with richness os vin- 
tage’ flavor. . t pleasant frag t ind 


no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 


Taste expensive yet priced low Why not 
trv it today? 
(if r dealer doesn t have it yet er ip 
Morris & ¢ Inc., 119 Fit A New York.) 





A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 





don’t WORRY 
yp Pp y 


needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
com fortabl y—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or stiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results.Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 154-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


COLON TROUBLES 


FREE BOOK—Explains Causes, 
Effects and Treatment 


Colon troubles and Piles rate with bad teeth 
and tonsils as a fruitful cause of other ail- 
ments. Learn facts from 122-page FREE 
BOOK with charts and X-ray pictures. A card 
will do, McCleary H161 Elms Blvd 


Clinic 


Excelsior Springs 


A Big Fishing Book 
for Only 25c! 








Chock full of for- 

ation and advice on 

every type of fishing! 

How to find and use 

atural baits, how to 

handle all inds of 

artificial res In- 

structions on trolling, 

fiy fishing, skittering, 

bait casting, ice fish- 

z and ocean fish- 

ing—with pages and 

pages of helpful sug- 

gestions for catching 

- tr t salmon, black 

bass, pike, panfish and many ers. 84 pages. 

Fully illustrated. Send only 25¢ for your copy 
today! Address Dept. 13 
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Outdoor ILifferes 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


VEN if 
won't 
George 


everyone 
with 
ad- 


igree 
Lloyd's 


vice in ‘‘Fish to 
Please the Fish,”’ 
it’s worth giving 


thought to, for 
Lloyd is a veteran 
experimenter in 


ways of luring 
trout. It’s his cus- 
tom, when fly fish- 
ing, to change flies 
whenever the fish 
start hitting the 
pattern he has on. 


You learn more 

that way, he says. 

A native of Okla- 

homa, Lloyd spent 

large hunks of his 

boyhood hunting, 

fishing, and trap- 

ping in the foothills of the Ozarks, and 


many a school hour as well in dreaming 
about trips to Alaska or the Pacific 
Northwest. After graduation from the 
University of Oklahoma, he managed to 
realize his ambitions in part by explor- 
ing a good part of the West with a fly 
rod. For the last 10 ye however, he’s 
been employed by an oil company, and 
has had to save his fishing and hunting 


ars, 


for vacations. He did get a crack at 
Wisconsin, Minr_sota, and Ontario 
muskies, while siationed in Chicago for 
four years, and now finds the bass and 


salt-water fiching good aroun . his Texas 


home. But trout in Wyoming and Colo- 
rado arc still his chief love. 

As for hobbies, Lloyd has only one: 
tving flies. What he likes best is to 
make up some big specials on No. 10 
hooks with long shanks, and use them 
to catch rainbows of 3% lb. or better in 
the timber-line lakes of the West. That’s 
a trick we'd like to know more about, 
and we suspect you would too. How 
about it, Mr. Lloyd? 

NLY thing about her work that Nan 
Songer doesn't tell you, in “Spider 


Web in Your how anyone 

especially a woman—-would ever get into 
the strange profession of spider farming. 
The answer is simple enough: she turned 
a lifelong hobby to patriotic and profit- 
able use. Even as a child, she used to 
catch and rear moths and butterflies for 
professional collectors nd then 
has raised and studied meny insects, 
oee ially contributing specimens, and 
notes on insect habits, to various mu- 
seums. She's not a however, 
and simply enjoyed her hobby 


‘Scope,” is 


since 
aslo! 


scientist, 
work asa 


until about four vears ago, when she 
began experimenting with spider silk. 
This came about when she was advised 
by the American Museum cf Natural 


History in New York City that the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards had ing ined as to 
the possibility of producing spider silk 
in quantity for instruments. The Cali- 
fornia spider fan vo!lur take a 


teered to 


try, and she’s been busy ever since 
t ROAN, author of “Fighting Gen- 
tleman,” answers ir request for the 


modest 
consider 


lowdown on himself with thi 
remark: “How can any man 


that he, himself might be interesti 
after he has owned a pet coor 

He explains: “I might say that 
by coons naturally, since I was 





the Raccoon Mountains of northern A 
bama. At the age of four, my first } 
coon came to me one day at sund 
in a box trap. He was more than half 
grown—an imp of Satan, snarling, cough- 
ing, and barking, asking only the - 
portunity to fight all comers—yet t 


sunup next morning I had him out ona 


chain, and when that nightfall came 
he was asleep beside my bed. 
Before the week was out, Jack was 


in everybody’s hair. His cunning wis 
something that surpassed all imagina- 
tion. He was particularly fond of play- 
ing havoc with religious pictures which 


my mother had tacked on the walls. 
Another truly fiendish delight of his 
was to drag that certain receptacle from 
its hiding place under the head of my 
father’s bed, give it a few twirls, 1 


send it rolling out 
among guests as 
they arrived. An- 
other habit— very 
trying at times— 
was to sneak out to 
that little house out 


back and latch the 
doc closed from 
the inside. And my 
fatl socks were 


an abomination to 
him. If Jack was 





not chained for the 


night, then Pa was 

certain to wake up in the morning to find 
that his socks had disappeared out the 
window, and there were several times 
when Pa’s boots had followed the soc! 


The air had to be pure around Jack! 
Turning to Roan himself, 
have appeared in about 


his stories 
70 magazines, | 


and the same 


Says, as well as in 11 books 

number of movies. Now a New Yorker, 
he has lived all over the United States, 
and has rambled through the Sout 
Seas, Mexico and points south, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, China, and Japan. Like 


wise, he has been a farmer, coal mine 

steamboat man, circus rider and animal 
trainer, soldier, detective, deputy sheriff, 
state trooper, and once even — 
a funeral. As a fisherman, R¢ Says, 
he never earned his bait, but as a hunter 


elk, and cougat : 
interest in the out- 


he’s shot grizzlies, deer, 
However, his chief 


doors of late has been studying the ways 
of the wild. Living in New Jersey, a few 
years ago, he exasperated his wife i 


friends by keeping pet skunks under t! 





house. They used to escort him ab 
the grounds, and never produced a scent 
he claims, until a bulldog moved in. 
‘But for cleanliness and positive 
shocking intelligence,” R¢ ys, “gi 
me coon. You never know what is 
coming next. Take Jack. He would huff 
nd puff, showing every fang id to 





nd they were plenty wicked if 
wanted to use then The wher 
had backed to the last corns nd could 
see the jig was up, he'd sit up, cl 
those thetically small hand nd he 

Sure, you'd give in. And 10 minut 
later he'd be safely perched on a raft« 
grinning at you for being a sucker!” 
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AMPAGING ram vs. rambunctious 
bear: Adam Hughes, living near 
Sussex, N. B., tethered a he-sheep in 

a field. Bear, yearning for mutton, drool- 
ing at thought of chops, charged ram. 
Ram, head down, charged in turn. Head- 
on collision flattened bear, which slowly 
rose and quickly fled. 





LOOK OUT! &M AREAL 
BONE HEAD, Buddy’ 








“Swoose” found in Illinois: Strange 
bird, apparently hybrid between Canada 
goose and swan, observed on Horseshoe 


Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


This little finner attains 
length of 5 ft., weight of 80 lb. 

Killer cat: Tomcat, ear-tagged for in- 
vestigation, known to have killed at least 
14 cottontails in two months at Rose 
Lake Wildlife Experiment Station, Mich- 
igan. Cat is not confined to stop dep- 
redations. Rather is allowed perfect 
freedom so technicians can get accurate 
measure of startling toll of wildlife 
taken every summer by house cats. 
Bait casting lands pheasant: George 
Willis, Ohio policeman, was casting plug 
on Paint Creek, that state. As he made 
long cast, two cock pheasants burst from 
brush near by and winged across creek 
Plug swatted one of birds, entangling it 
in line. Willis reeled in his odd catch, 
plucked feather from tail as a souvenir, 
then released amazed cock. 

Can foxes climb? Yes, says Commis- 


can minnows. 








Lake, southern part of state, in flock of sioner James, North Carolina Division 
Canadas. Bigger than goose, carries head of Game and Inland Fisheries, who has 
and neck like swan, feeds apart from the seen gray foxes in trees as high as 30 
honkers Speaking of honkers, they ft. above ground. In some cases trees 
don’t get along well “down under.” New were limbless up to point where fox 
Zealand has tried to establish them, roosted to escape dogs. Climbing foxes 
failed because nests in lowlands are are always gray, never red, he adds. 
flooded out yearly R. L. Johnson, 
Miner Lake, Mich., killed water snake * Ls 
4 ft. long, weighing 38 lb. Found 57 em- Vancouver Island Fishing 
bryo snakelets in abdomen. ALMON and trout fishing on Van- 
Killer-diller fly: Fred Hollender, angler couver Island, B.C., is excellent. The 
and big-game hunter, tells of phenomenal following gives an idea of the best sea- 
success he had on salmon rivers of New _ sons for the various species of game fish. 
Brunswick last summer and fall with Coho salmon—August, September, and 
dry salmon fly designed and tied by early October; tyee salmon—August and 
amateur, Preston Jennings, of Brooklyn, the early part of September. For cut- 
N. Y. Fly simulates natural stone fly, throat trout, the season is from March 
is tied on No. 2 long-shank hook, has’ to September; and for steelheads, De- 
two layers of 1/32-in. sheet cork wound cember to early March. There is no close 
to a tapered body, black-silk spiral wind- season on salmon, steelheads, and Dolly 
ing, fox-squirrel tail as wing, and three Varden trout. , 
to four brown hackles as neck. Salmon Campbell River has long been famous 
went for it like fury, low water as well for its tyee salmon fishing. There the 
as high. He and another took 16 salmon salmon are found in fairly shallow wa- 
and grilse in three days on this one fly, ter, and are usually angled for with a 
while other anglers had little or no luck. spoon, size about No. 7, or a plug 
Big names go for big game: Duke of weighted with a little lead. 
Athlone, Governor General of Canada, To promote sportsmanship the Tyee 
and his wife, Princess Alice, hunted Club of British Columbia has drawn up 
moose last season on the Club Panache, regulations governing the tackle and 
P.Q., in Lake St. John region. Fourteen methods used in fishing for tyee salmon, 
moose, one bear were sighted. Duke and these regulations are followed by 
bagged 55-in. head, Princess Alice got most sport anglers. They specify that in 
one with spread of 43 in. club competition rods may be of wood, 
Stripers in new territory: Francis E. wood with steel center, or of tubular 
Hersey, San Diego, Calif., writes that steel. Solid steel rods are barred in this 
last summer, for first time, striped bass competition. No rod may be less than 
were taken in upper part of Newport 6 ft. over all, but of any greater length. 
Bay, south of Los Angeles. First planted In the club test, a rod supported 12 in. 
in waters near San Francisco, this bass from the butt, and having a 1-lb. weight 
has spread to Oregon and Washington, attached to the tip ring, must bend from 
now seems to be working south. ‘ horizontal to the following: 6-ft rods, 6 
When is a minnow not a bait fish? An- in.; 6%-ft. rods, 8 in.; 7-ft. rods, 10 in.; 
swer: when it’s a Colorado River squaw- and 7%-ft. rods, 13 in. Rods of more 
fish, by far the largest of North Ameri- than those lengths should have 3 in. of 
-—— —_ 
JANUARY, 1943 
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TAX’ SALE SERVICE 


for HUNTERS 


and ANGLERS Soe 


Come to friendly, peaceful Ocale. Magnificent hunting for quail, dove, 


Bonanza 














ducks, deer, turkey in season. Over 150 lekes and streams offer superb 
black bass fishing. Floride s greetest natural wonders including fem- 
ous Silver Springs. Write for tree book- 
let. H. A. Smith, Chamber of Commerce 


AND MARION COUNTY Ae ILY, 
AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 










nd your trophies to i INAS . . Get correct body 





sture, and proper delineation of muscles — 
PI US artistry and knowledge gained in years of 
experience in studio and field. Write for ‘GAME 
TRAILS,’ sportsman's book—send 10¢ postage 


JONAS BROS 


1026 Broadway, Deaver, Colo. 


ALASKA 








NOW —read thrilling personal experiences and 
enterta ge fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory’ You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 


for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
4 gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 
Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 


‘ ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 

} geography and fascinating history, its forests, 

ba wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 

n< Magazine gives you all of this' And, there are 

dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 

sue! Send 200e"NNOW for a copy of this exciting 

magarine—or, send $2 for a year's subscrip- 

tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guarantecd 

SPECIAL OFFER! FREE ¢ to Alaska’s Mage Oty} 
zine N eceive a a tw or map 

‘ ate | 

of Alas : 29 j 


agazine, b 


The ALASKA ‘SPORTSMAN 


BOX A-118, KE 


HIKAN,. ALASKA = 





Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 

New MexicomBear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 


Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 
Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


RALLS, TEXAS 





QUAIL—TURKEY—DOVES 


In the heart of SOUTH GEORGIA‘S noted bird country. 
IVY LODGE offers modern accommodations 
GUIDES—BIRD DOGS 
FOR HUNTERS AND FAMILIES 
ACCESSIBLE BY RAIL OR HIGHWAY 
Thomas H. Slone, Ivy Lodge, Lumber City, Georgia 
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PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease il 


CANADIAN LANDS j 





K* Seized and Sold for Taxes 7. 


lt $ 58 buys 
7 $ 8! buys 
$12! buys 
$130 buys 
$234 buys 






island 
25 acre hunting camp 
96 acres lake front 

40 acres main highway 
160 acres with stream 






ed in 


the form of an Ifllus- 





WwW s the time to ir nvent in Canada’s 
| monthly payments if 


. Write today for free booklet with full 





Room 607, 
72 Queen St. W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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" THE 
MOST COMPLETE 


"GUN BOOK’ 


EVER WRITTEN 


GUNS and 
GUNNING 


AT YOUR 
$500 BOOK STORE 


How Youns 


BY MAIL FROM 


OUTDOOR LIFE 







Guns and 
GUNNING 


\ 


CuRTIS 






Pe 

384 PAGES 
30 BIG CHAPTERS 
31 FULL-PAGE PLATES 


Here is the most 
complete, author- 
itative book on 
guns ever pub- 
lished literally 
packed with ad- 
vice and informa- 
tion that will help 
you get more 
game, more birds 
and more fun out of your days in the open! 


Every phase of shooting and hunting, every type 
of rifle, shotgun and revolver, every kind of ammu- 
nition, every gunsight is fully described in simple, 
non-technical language—with illustrations and dia- 
grams galore! But Guns 


60 PHOTOGRAPHS 
helenelelem £0) 19)) 








and Gunning is more 
than a cyclopedia of in- 30 BIG CHAPTERS 
formation—it$ exciting, i I r) 
absorbing reading that 2 
will bring you hours of Pr 
pleasure and enjoyment! ; 
Why You Save $3.02 | 5 Rifle 
: 7 

By Acting NOW! s 
OUTDOOR LIFE felt tof R 
that this great book de- - % Ls 
served a far greater read- [1° ta 
ership than it could get 
at its present price of | 12 ana § in 
$5.00 in bookstores. So 
we persuaded the copy- [33 in 
right owners to accept a 
greatly reduced royalty | ?° , 
on a limited $1.98 edi- 17 H 
tion for OUTDOOR }[ 38 : 
LIFE readers on’y—iden- | 2¥ H 
tical in every way with - i 
the regular $5.00 edi- = Sm the Pistol 
tion! Mail the coupon 24 \ 
TODAY for your copy os ttery wineas 
at this low bargain price! 26 t Kit 
Money-back if not satis- pL for W 4 
fied. Act NOW — before 29 Fut 
this low-price edition is [39 pict or’s Gioesery 
gone! 











' 
. OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 92,353 Fourth Ave. N.Y.C. 1 
B Please send me my copy of Guns and G unning. lw pay : 
' postman the spe al low prige of a few cents ' 
8 postage n delivery, Lf dissatisfied, i will re etura book in 10 4 
. days for full refund. : 
S ' 
. ' 
: DRAERO ..ccccccoreccccecscccosedtl te sccccsscnscccccescsocssoossvoosoqnassosoossosoossessses ' 

' 
: , 
: 0 
. ’ 
' Address ...... eeggeeetseeeteensesessenesssressesatenesenerseoeseonsseoossossees H 
. . 
° # 
- H 
g Cityp..... SRALE.......00...ccsccccccscccccccesces H 
. : 13 you prefer to send $1.5 “e pay postage H 
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:dditional bend for each 6 in. of addi- 
tional length. No line of more than 25-Ib. 
test may be used, metal or gut lines are 
barred, wire leaders not more than 6 ft. 
in length are allowed, and while any type 


of lure is permitted, only one hook may 
be used. 
The tyee salmon is known in the Pa- 


cific Northwest of the United States as 
the Chinook, and in the Vancouver Is- 
land waters has been taken on light 
tackle to the weight of more than 60 Ib. 
The coho or silver salmon is a smaller 
fish, usually running than 20 Ib. 
However, they are jumpers and very 
showy fighters, making long runs. A 
popular method of fishing for them at 
Campbell River is trolling for them with 
a fly, using a rod about 10 ft. long. Flies 
used are hair flies, such as bucktails. 

There are many good trout streams 
and trout lakes accessible enough to be 
fished by the visiting angler. Fly fishing 
is good for cutthroat trout at the mouth 
of the Campbell River, and along the 
river. The best fishing is in early spring, 
and in August and September, and the 
trout run from 1 lb. to 4 lb. Wet flies 
with silver bodies are considered the 
most effective, though some dry-fly fish- 
ing is done. There is also good fly fish- 
ing for rainbow trout in lakes and 
streams not far from Campbell River. 
Fishing for steelheads in the Campbell 
depends largely upon the stage of the 
water, and anglers should make arrange- 
ments to be advised as to when the wa- 
ter is right and the fish are in. Good ac- 
commodations are available at Campbell 
River. 
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Lake of the Ozarks 


OOD FISHING can be had in the 

Lake of the Ozarks in Missouri if 
the feeder streams of the lake, of which 
there are many, have been out of flood 
stage long enough for the lake to clear 
up. This is especially important if you 
expect to fish with artificial baits, either 
plug or fly. Fishing with live minnows 
may be successful when the lake is only 
partially cleared up. The publicity de- 
partment of the state Conservation Com- 
mission at Jefferson City, Mo., gets 
weekly reports on stream and lake con- 
ditions, and maintains the service for 
fishermen. It is well to write that de- 
partment a few days before starting 
your trip so as to be informed on con- 
ditions at various points on the lake. 





There are many good stopping places 
within easy reach of the fishing. War- 
saw, at the upper end of the lake, is 
justly famous for fine bass fishing as 
well as other fish. There are cabins, 
boats, and accommodations for fisher- 
men at reasonable prices in and near 
Warsaw. My own experience on the 


lake has been in the region of Camden- 
ton, Mo., stopping at a cabin camp. The 
last time I was there, though the water 
was too roily for fly fishing, fishing deep 
with plugs in water along rock bluffs 
brought us plenty of bass, both large- 
mouth and smallmouth, and that new- 
comer, the white or strawberry bass. An 
outboard motor is fine for use on the 
lake, using it to search out the numer- 
ous bays and feeder stream courses for 
rood fishing grounds.—J. Carl Ferguson, 


California Winter Fishing 


> ELHEAD fishing 
California coastal 


in most of 


streams continu 


until about the last of February, a 
can be had in those streams running i1 
the Pacific from Ventura northward 
The most productive water nearest 
aod Angeles is the Santa Ynez River 
near Lompoc, Calif., about 160 mi. awa 
Regulation casting outfits are used 
with spinners or fresh roe, obtainat 
at Lompoc. However, many anglers pre- 
fer 6-oz. fly rods for this kind of fishir 
Pools are usually the most producti 
and I’d start my fishing about 10 


above Lompoc. Other steelhead streams 
are located along the coast near Monterey 


and Carmel. 
There is some black-bass fishing 
San Diego County, a few miles inland 


from San Diego, and about 150 mi. south 


of Los Angeles. This fishing is in reser- 


voirs in the hills. Lake Henshaw is 
popular with winter fishermen, and 
while the bass have their off days, the 
crappie fishing is very good and pro- 


vides much sport to the fly-rod fisher- 
man. Near San Francisco, Clear Lake 
is open through the year and is popular. 

Lake Mead at Boulder Dam, outside 
of the state, and Lake Havasu at the 
Parker Dam are good bets at times 
during the winter, if the angler is willing 
to travel the distances to those waters 
Casting outfits and a few plugs are all 
that is needed.—Robert Coudy 


Florida’s St. John River 


Caren earys St. John River rates among 
the best bass-fishing streams of Nort 


America. Big bass are caught in it, wit 
5 and 6-pounders common. DeLand 
makes a good center, not only for fish- 
ing that river, but also the numerous 
lakes in that region, including the ch: 

originating in the DeLeon Springs. Som 
of the feeders of the St. John give ex- 
cellent fishing, also, among them the 
Wekiwa, entering the St. John about 12 
mi. above Blue Springs, and the Dead 
River, near DeLand Landing. Also 


this region are many ponds which yield 


fine catches of black bass. 

Especially good is the fishing on the 
upper waters of the St. John, from Lake 
Poinsett north to about Lake Harney 
Lake Poinsett lies a few miles west 
Cocoa, Fla. Best time to fish these w 


ters is probably from the opening of t 
season through June. Some winter 
give very good fishing, but winter fishing 
is likely to be spotty. When it’s cold, tl 
fishing is poor. Autumn fishing is usu 
ly good. 


Western Washington 


HE steelheads begin to run in wester! 


Washington as early as January, 
the run continues into June and Ju 
The chinook salmon begin their 1 
about April. In the early fall, whict 
the best fishing season of all, there cor 
new runs of steelheads, fall chinook 
jack salmon, and young silversides. It 
is at this time that we get big silvers 
out of the smaller streams with lis 
tackle. Longview and Kelso are g 
headquarters for such fishing 

Some good streams in southwester! 
Washington are the Columbia, Cow] 
Kalama, the Toutle Rivers. Fart! 
north and west is the Quinault River 
near Grays Harbor. Still farther nort! 
are the Skykomish and Green. A 


stream on the Olympic Peninsula affords 
good fishing, does Crescent Lake 
Malcolm G. Higgins. 
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Sandhill 


HERE is hope that Nebraska’s lakes, 


Lakes Recovering 


eriously affected by the years of 

ight that began in 1931, are making 

recovery. The famous sandhill lakes 

the state, which once teemed with 

terfowl and shore birds, and gave 
grand sport to the anglers and hunters 
who perhaps traveled roadless country 
to reach them, were hit hard and only 
a few remained of the thousand or more. 
But now they are recovering. When they 
have proved their permanence, the state 
will again stock them with fish. 

The worst drought year was 1934, 
when a maximum temperature of 118 
degrees was recorded, and the number 
of days with temperatures over 100 de- 
grees was 67. Lack of rain, combined 
with drying winds, did great damage to 
fish life by evaporation on lakes and 
streams. But brighter days are in store 
for the Nebraska angler, for in addition 
to the possibility that the drought cycle 
has endea, and that the sandhill lakes 
are coming back, 32 artificial lakes have 
been created, with a combined shore 
line of 241 mi., and an area of 32,894 
acres. These are located in the central 
part of the state and easily accessible. 
They have been stocked with bass and 
panfish and were opened to the fisher- 
man in 1942. 

Raymond E. Johnson, writing in “Out- 
door Nebraska” of the effect of the 


drought upon the state’s fishes, says that 
the distribution of many fishes has been 
restricted, for with many of the waters 
drying up or changing character, it 
impossible for some fish to live where 
they once did. Trout, while still plentiful 
along the northern line of the state, are 
not now common along the southern 
boundary. The range of the smallmouth 
bass, sunfish, and some other fish has 
been restricted. Permanent damage, it 
is believed, is unlikely, and extermina- 
tions have not occurred. 

Some good waters in the sandhills have 
been scarcely affected by the drought. 
Among them are the Niobrara, Snake, 


1S 


and Loup Rivers, and Boardman and 
Schlagel Creeks. These streams have 
kept flowing at almost their normal 
levels. 
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Good New Mexico Lake 


NYONE who has fished Eagle Nest 
Lake, high up in the mountains of 
New Mexico, east of Taos, and fails to 
pass on the good fishing news just doesn’t 
show the proper sporting attitude. 
One of the strangest things about Eagle 
Nest is that it lies close to the beaten 
path and is not in one of those wilder- 
ness areas accessible only by trail, either 
by horseback or foot travel. The lake 
is about 3 mi. long by 2 mi. wide, and 


nestles in a big bend of U.S. Highway 


No. 64, east of Taos 31 mi., and west 
from Raton 63 mi. The Colorado state 
line is 30 mi. to the north, and the eleva- 


in of the lake is 8,218 ft. Directly to the 
west of the lake, in the Carson National 
Forest, are snow-clad Pueblo Mountain 
nd Larkspur and Wheeler Peaks—the 
latter’s tip being 13,123 ft. high. 
‘Salty” Reed at the boat 
furnished the rig with which I 


landing 
first 


a = — 





tested the lake. It consisted of a series 
of six spinners terminating with a baited 
hook. It gets the fish in Eagle Nest 
Lake. We crossed to the east side where 
the water deepest and commenced 


is 


trolling. My fishing companion—Walter 
Hanson of Tu.sa, Okla.—struck and 
brought in a fine cutthroat. I followed 
suit with a rainbow. From then on it 
was a matter of baiting and catching, 
first one and then the other, until we 
both had the limit. 

Even with the tire situation as it is, 
this piece of good fishing water is not 
hard to get at. The Santa Fe main line 
takes you to Raton, N. M., and from 
there a branch line runs up Cimarron 
Canyon to Ute Park. From there the 
lake can be reached on a riding horse, 


12 mi. up a beautiful canyon highway. 
—W. W. Wheatly. 
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YOU CAN'T GET 
A BAUSCH & LOMB 
BINOCULAR ? 


Production facilities for the 


world’s finest binocular are 


the highest point in 














South Dakota Hunting 


coctigges South Dakota is good pheas- 
ant country, and Mitchell, Huron, 
Watertown, Aberdeen, and Sioux Falls 
are good points of approach, all having 
accommodations. For ducks the north- 
eastern part of the state is best, there 
being a number of lakes in that section. 

The West River country, around Win- 
ner, in Tripp County, south-central part 
of the state, also good for pheasants, 


is 


but is a hard country to hunt owing to 
tall brush. I know of no better location 
for preasants than Tyndall, S. D., in 


Bon Homme County, west of Sioux City, 
Ia. Tyndall is a friendly farming town 
of about 1,000 population, and the coun- 
try is clean meadow and farming land 
with plenty of cornfields and fence rows 


to hunt.—W. L. Hessman. 
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An Eye Saved is 





Production Time Saved 
Just 


Straight at the operatol 
of his safety | 
no flying 
the room knows t! it, 
safety lenses, Andy 


light 


accident. A fragment hurtles 
’s eve. Broke the lens 
, ol course, but there were 
of glass. Every workman in 
without impact-resistant 
would have lost an eye. 


vorvie 


splinters 


now at Safetv goggle . for industrial use, constitute 
Bausch & Lomb history. But just one of many Bausch & Lomb produc ts 
supplying of the Armies and making nificant contributions to America’s 
Navies charged with Victory war pt yeram. Instruments for industrial re- 
for Democracy comes first. St 1 and production—metallographie equip- 
As their requirements are ment, spectroscopes, t makers’ microscopes, 
filled, instruments for private contour-measuring projector are maintaining 
use will again be made avail- preci i, ancrea . production and speeding 
able to dealers, sportsmen and deliveri¢ in factories all across the nation. 
Gunfire control equipment—battleship range 

outdoor lovers. finders, aerial height finders, binoculars, photo- 
* graphic lens« ire of a quality, and on a pro- 

duction schedule, that merited first award of 


the coveted Navy “E 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 


FOR MILITARY 


USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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FF A LOOK at democracy in action, you need seek 

no further than the OUTDOOR LIFE (Your) Victory 
Citation program. Presented to each sporting- goods 
company producing war supplies, these Citations are 
accepted proudly by every employee as a challenge 
to contribute his utmost toward American victory. 
Hitler may whip up “cooperation” with a lash: we 


cooperate gladly, and outproduce him at every turn! 
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}MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
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UTDOOR LIFE AWARDS 


ROLL of HONOR =-—— 


ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
HESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


NOW DOING WAR WORK 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 











The colorful 144x17‘%-inch scroll presented 
to each firm—an inspiration to its workers 








HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 
HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 
CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
KISSEL INDUSTRIES 


MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO, 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 

REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 
AGFA ANSCO 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
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Employees in every plant get a kick out of receiving their OUTDOOR LIFE Citations 
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The Deer Was Satisfied 


EDITOR \WV HILE I'm not one 
t< be bigoted 


Outdoor Life: 
ibout any particular 


method of fishing or hunting, I must 
confess that a good many bow-and-ar- 
row enthusiasts have been getting on my 
nerves Before the bricks start to fly, let 


me point out that I don’t believe there 
is a more graceful and beautiful picture 
than that made by a competent archer 
sending his shaft to the bullseye of a 
target. But I’m far from convinced that 
the long bow is good enough for serious 
hunting of big game 


I've listened to the learned Robin 
Hoods around the hot stove, listened 
while they discussed the proper shaft 


and head for deer, black bear, grizzlies 

and Alaskan brown bears! But I think 
the pay-off is the item in newspaper, 
reporting the first day of the pecial 
bow-and-arrow season on deer in New 
York. It seems that there were no cas 
ualties—deer or otherwise. T hunt- 
ers came upon a buck and this is what 





ITS SAFER \ ALL ‘ROUND 


Sy a \ THEN 





-é 
. y ~— 
\ Kolay : 
U J 
happened. The first shot his arrow about 
10 vd. over the deer’s back, the econd 


broke his shaft, and the third suddenly 
found he had ten thumbs, and wound up 
with his entire shooting equipment lying 
on the ground Arthur Cart ght, Neu 
York, N. Y. 


Season Too Early? 
HERE i 1 situa- 


tion confronting the 
sportsmen of Texas, 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


f 


Louisiana, and other Southern states 
that should be corrected as soon as pos- 
sible. That is the fact that the season 
on mourning doves (under the federal 


migratory-bird laws) opens too soon--so 
that many of the doves are still 
nesting, and their young are not given a 


soon 


chance to mature. This happens when 
the old birds are killed before the young 
are able to leave the nest, ind thus 


starve to death. 


If this continues there seems to be no 
hope for a continued yield of doves in 
Home Stark, Col- 


the Southern Zone 
lege Station, Tee. 


Bass Rod at Sea 


HIS letter is not in- 

tended to name the 
gamest fish or the rela- 
tive fighting qualities of black bass 
bluefish. That always ends up ina 
of hot letters to the editor. So I'll confine 
myself to pointing out that with proper 
gear such non-game 
croaker, flounder, sea bass, etc., can be 
made to perform with the best of them. 

What is the right gear? After experi- 
menting with every type to get a few 
extra runs out of a hardhead or flounder, 
I found that a medium-weight | 
is tops. A casting reel holding 
than 80 yd. of braided silk or nylon, a 
few 1l-oz. sinkers, and gut-snelled 1 0 
hooks, and you have a 
real sport. The rod can be I 
or steel O.K. But wipe 
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Species as the 


iss rod 
no less 
rig that means 
both are 
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rod off after every trip; salt air and wa- 
ter will raise with uncared-for 
gear. the man who has used an 
expensive casting reel, and neglected to 
wipe and oil it! 
For sea trout, stripers up to 10 Ib., 
hardheads, and a host of other lesser 
ilt-watel the light rig will—if 
handled with care—give you many hours 
of matchless sport, and provide 
some mighty fine food for the table. For 
years I have fished Chesapeake Bay, 
and have caught 


using the light bass rig, 

both game and non-game fish without 
breaking or straining my rod. A 3-lb. 
sea trout or croaker will give you a bat- 
tle roval on the light gear. Once you use 
it you'll never go back to the old-style 
broomstick rod and heavy reel for bay 


havoc 


& » 
ASK 


species, 


also 


fishing. Try it sometime and you'll see 
what I mean.—Sherman Pruitt, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Coaxing Channel Cats 


EDITOR M JUST one of the 
Outdoor Life: Oklahoma Indians, 

but I really enjoyed 
Joel F. Webber's article on catfish. They 


are my dish. Here is a bait I've used 


since I was a kid and it is a cinch on 
running water. 


channel cats in Also 








no smelling up the house and no fights 
with the “squaw.” 

I go to the slaughterhouse and get 
“beef melt,” skin it, and it is ready to 
use. It is a bloody bait and if there are 
any cats in the stream they will let you 
know they are there.—L. C. Tyner, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Let Him Rave! 


EDITOR | fe following was 
Outdoor Life: clipped from a de- 
tective magazine. It 


was signed by a top sergeant, Q.M.C., 


U.S. Army 

“One way the Government would be 
abie to reduce the crime rate and at the 
same time secure millions of firearms 
for national defense would be to carry 


out the following suggestion: 

“1. Government control or of all 
firearms to private citizer 2. Prohibit 
the sale of firearms to citizens by facto- 
ries and stores. 3. Requisition all private- 
ly owned firearms and firearms in stores 
and factories. 4. Permit only peace offi- 
cers or adult citizens with permits to 
retain firearms, duly registered. 


} 
saie 





ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


“If we could secure federal interstat : 
legislation somewhat on the plan out 
lined we could add much to our securit 
from within as well as from without 
Firearms should only be in the hands o 
four groups of 
times of national emergency: t] 

“1. The uniformed 
2. Peace officers. 3 


responsible people it 


defense force 
Property guard , 


(with permits). 4. Adult heads of familis , 1] 
(with permits) for defense.. tl 
“The millions of firearms so requisi t] 


tioned could be used immediately in na 

tional defense and the post-war peri 

would be far safer for all citizens.” hi 
I think a top sergeant should hav 1 

more brains than this one. What do you A 


think ?—Dr. C. D. Davis, Kirksville, M« 


Permits to the Privileged? 


EDITOR HEN Privileg 
Outdoor Life: raises its ugly) 

head, it seem that 
sometimes conservation comm ons al 


imune to its taint. I point to a re- 
Missouri as an example. 


not in 


cent case in 


Open seasons on pheasant are not yet 
declared in Missouri. Yet three fice 
of Wildlife Organizations, Inc., filed ; 
petition with the Circuit Court at Clay fa 
ton, Mo., to restrain the state Conserva- th 
tion Commission from issuing pecial be 
permits to favored individuals and land N 
owning corporations, allowing them t 
hunt pheasants. Claim was made tha 
seven such permits had been issued | 


the commission in 1941, and that it had 





been learned that similar permits were O 
to be issued in 1942. Holders of sucl 
special permits were named. B 

The petition charged that a few landed 
proprietors had been permitted to prac ba 
tice pheasant hunting, while similar of 
right was denied thousands of othe! m 
holders of hunting licenses It also th 
charged that under these special permit Gi 
51 pheasants had been shot, and hun a! 
dreds of others were killed but not r¢ to 
ported. 

Circuit Judge Peter T. Barrett issued e 
a temporary order restraining the Co . 
servation Commission from issuing suc! i 
special licenses.—George S. Burby, St wi 
Louis, Mo. th 

°a/ h 

Now it’s the Beagle bit 

EDITOR HERE will é P 
Outd Life: great number < 

sportsmen agreei el 

with Carnes Lee that the springer , 

oor eren, Pit i e 
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nly dog for ringnecks. But I wonder if 

Lee ever gave a thought to what a 
eagle can do? I know—plenty of peo- 
le have told me this little dog is good 
nly for rabbits. That’s where most men 
re talking through their hats. My dad 
1as a pure-black little female beagle that 
will run circles around the highly trained 
etters and pointers. This has been 
proved many times. Our beagle will flush 
ind retrieve ringnecks, and to top that 
she will also retrieve our rabbits. So 
every man to his taste: Lee can have 
the springer—I’ll take a beagle.—F. F. 
Houttekier, Grosse Pointe, Mich 


Make the Farmer a Friend 


EDITOR ITH the pheasant 
Outdoor Life: season over, and 

problems of posted 
land fading, perhaps OuTpoor Lire read- 
ers will be interested in a plan followed 
by a number of my friends. For years 
some of them have made it a practice 
to buy eggs, potatoes, apples, or other 
produce from farmers over whose land 
they hunt. We have some of the finest 
hunting areas for miles in this section, 
and they think that by following the 
ibove plan they have effectively stymied 
the increasing tendency to bar land near 
the cities to hunters. 

In addition to buying produce, these 
men make it a point to stop at the farm- 
house before they start hunting, to re- 
quest permission and leave their names 
with the farmer. Then they take par- 
ticular care to avoid damaging the farm- 
er’s property or injuring his livestock. 
There are good hunters and bad hunters, 






oe 
iy CS 


just as there are good farmers and bad 
farmers, and my friends believe that if 
there are more good hunters there will 
be less bad farmers.—Ray C. Ide, Troy, 
N.Y. 


Wide-Open Fishing Season 


EDITOR HAT piece in your 
Outdoor Life November issue, 

“Fish in Your Own 
Backyard,” gives me an idea. It’s true— 


fishing is one thing you can do in your 
backyard, more easily than most kinds 
of hunting. And what’s becoming even 
more important now, it doesn’t take any- 
thing so expendable as ammunition. 
Given a rod, reel, line, and a dozen hooks, 
a fellow can fish all season if he’s careful 
to avoid snags. 

So, now that cartridges and shells are 
getting really scarce, why not give the 
hunters a break? They’re used to prac- 
ticing their sport in the fall and early 
winter. If they were allowed to fish in 
these seasons instead, they could keep 
reasonably happy, and get outdoors at 
the time they love best. It would be a 
bit hard on the fish—and on regular 
spring-and-summer fishermen, of course 

but they should be willing to suffer a 
temporary shortage of sport to help their 
hunting brothers out. 

Naturally, it wouldn’t be right to have 
year-round open seasons on all fish. 
Trout could have a couple of months 
protection in late winter and early 
spring to get their spawning done, and 
bass a month or so in May or June. Pan- 
fish, catfish, pike, etc., probably wouldn't 
need any close season at all. 

How about it, anglers? I’m mostly a 
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hunter myself, but I do have some old 
tackle in the attic, and I sure would like 
to use it all year round. Of course, we 
hunters couldn’t offer you a full repay- 
ment in hunting after the war, but we 


GLAD | BROUGHT 
THOSE HOOKS 
ALONG 


— 





probably could work out a few spring 
seasons on small game.—Robert McDer- 
mott, Boston, Mass. 


Largemouth Trout 


HE muskie cartoon 

gave me a real 
chuckle—the one show- 
ing a fellow pulling in a big turtle and 
asking: “Is that a muskie?” 

One time several years ago I was mak- 
ing a trip on a bus through Tennessee, 
and as we stopped at a bus station it was 
announced that the bus would not de- 
part for 30 minutes. I got out and walked 
back a block or so to a river that we 
had crossed when coming into town. 
Just as I arrived at the bridge a native 
climbed up a steep path from the river, 
and he had a very fine wall-eyed pike 
that would have weighed close to 5 Ib 
It really was a very beautiful fish, and I 
spoke to the much-elated fisherman and 
said: “Well, you certainly landed a 
mighty fine wall-eyed pike, didn’t you?” 
He looked at me out of the corner of his 
eye, as he got rid of a chaw of tobacco, 
and remarked: “What do you mean, 
wall-eye? That’s a jack salmon, and I'll 
bet it’s the biggest one caught in this 
river in 10 years.” I said: “Well, it sure- 
ly is a fine fish, whatever name they 
give it.” The fellow said: “I’ve been 
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living right here for 60 years, and this 
has been a jack salmon all that time, 
and I reckon it’s too late to change its 
name now.” 

On another occasion I was visiting 
relatives in Shreveport, La. My sister- 
in-law was a real fisherman. She knew 
I fished a lot, wherever I happened to 
be, and proposed that we go trout fish- 
ing. I asked where she went to fish for 
trout, and she told me there was a large 
lake just north of the city where trout 
fishing was fine. I was surprised to 
learn there was good trout fishing in 
northern Louisiana, but my sister-in-law 
insisted the lake was full of big trout. 
I asked what kind of trout was in the 
lake and she said: “I don’t know—just 
trout, I guess.” We drove out to the 
lake, hired some cane fish poles and a 
boat, bought some minnows, and started 
trout fishing. My sister-in-law proceeded 
to put on a big cork for a bobber and 
baited up with a nice, shiny minnow. | 
followed instructions and rowed the boat 
where I was told to go. I rigged up my 
tackle just as my mentor had done, and 
the boat drifted along just offshore. 

In a few minutes my partner let out 
a yell that you could have heard a mile 
or so, and I saw that she really had a 
good big fish hooked. Finally she swung 
the fish around where I could handle the 
net for her, and, as she pulled the fish 
to the surface, I slid the net under as 
nice a 3%-lb. bigmouth black bass as 
you would want to see. My sister-in-law 
triumphantly exclaimed: “I told you I 
would show you some real trout.” I un- 
hooked the bass and put it on her 
stringer. I thought it best to let her rave 
about black bass which were trout down 
in Louisiana—no particular kind of 
trout but just trout 

I think that muskie fishing in Ten- 
nessee is another Southern fish story, 
and I think those fish are more likely to 
be catfish than turtles.—Geo. B. Spencer, 
Minneapolis, Minn 





Hunting 


‘ had ample confirmation of the 
charge of carelessness brought out by 
P. A. Parsons in his article, “Let’s 
Stop Hunting Accidents!” Being 
lucky enough to get a furlough in 
deer season, I traveled almost across 
the country to Idaho to hunt, only to 
have the trip nearly turn out to be a 
catastrophe. The first morning out, 
one man took three shots at a hunter 
in our party. Having seen what a 
.30/06 does to game it gave me a 
creepy feeling to see someone shoot- 
ing at a hunter with the big rifle. — 
Staff Sat. Harris J. Slutz, Va 


. no sportsman would be guilty of 
the infractions Parsons lists; no per- 
son with any common sense would, 
either—law or no law. It is the meat 
hunter, the half-baked kid, the emo- 
tionally unstable, who have to be con- 
trolled, just so long as anyone with 
two or three dollars can buy a hunt- 
ing license, and no questions asked.— 


Grover C. Green. Boston, Mass 


... raise the age limit for licenses? 
I don’t believe that’s the solution. 
I am 17 and have bought licenses for 
two years. Since the day I was big 
enough to hold a gun my father has 
taken me out with him and taught me 
how to use a rifle safely. I have hunt- 
ed quail, deer, squirrel, rabbits, and 
other game, and have never injured 





Accidents 


any person. I know many boys of my 
age who never had a rifle in their 
hands before they went hunting. They 
are the ones who are dangerous. Do 
not raise the age limit, but make 
every prospective boy hunter take a 


GOOD IDEA— 
GIVE EVERY 
PROSPECTIVE 
HUNTER A 
TEST. 











. 





hunting test—if he does not pass do 
not give him a license.—Kenneth Mc- 
Naron, Auburn, Ala 


boys aren’t the only menace. Older 
men sometimes are just as bad. For 
instance I was with a deer-hunting 
party last season (I’m 17 and have 
hunted successfully for years, with 
never an accident) and I noticed that 
one man was carrying an old, rusty, 
12 gauge double-gun with Damascus 
barrels. I asked him when he'd fired 
it last, and found that the gun hadn't 
been shot in six years. I tried to ex- 
plain the dangers of the Damascus 
barrel with modern, high-velocity 
loads. He told me I was all wet—and 
too young to be out on a deer hunt! 
Floyd R. Hodges 8d, Shreveport, La. 
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Schew ste dias ¥ Hew Dewlscherv: 


Look! You thought this sort of thing in America made 
us soft, didn’t you? You thought we wouldn't fight, 


didn't you ¢ 


Soft? Why that’s the kind of thing we Americans 
fight for. Freedom to do the things we like (and Amer- 
icans do like to fish!). Our freedom is an old, hard- 
fought-for heritage—and we're not going to let any- 


body take it away from us. 


The factory that turned out hundreds of thousands 
of outboard motors like the one in the picture— that 
factory isn't making outboard motors anymore (except 
the ones the Yanks need for war purposes). That fac- 


ghting 


< 


tory is making hard-hitting, superlatively fine fi 


equipment to lick the everlasting daylights out of you. 


There are twice as many people working in that 
factory now as there were before. Every last one of 
them is fighting mad — determined to get back to his 


fishing as quic kly as possible. And this is only one of 


x * * DO YOUR DUTY = 


thousands and thousands of factories—more than you 
ever dreamed of—where people feel the same way and 


are doing the same thing about it. 


No—fishing isn’t a sign of softness. It’s a sign of a 
people who live hard enough to earn the privilege of 


enjoying such freedoms. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
for DEPENDABILITY 


As thousands of Sea-Horse owners can (and do) testify, DEPEND- 
ability is a chief characteristic of all Johnson products. This 
DEPENDability is now being built into precision items for the 


armed forces where it counts more than ever. 


JOHNSON MOTORS e WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


JOHNSON MOTORS OF CANADA, PETEREBORO, CANADA 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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T STRETCHES from Mount Katahdin 
in Maine to Mount Oglethorpe in 
Georgia, a distance of more than 
2,000 miles, traversing fourteen states 

as it unwinds its course, and following 
the skyline practically all the way. 
Throughout its length it penetrates the 
densest wilderness of the Eastern states. 
It is a highroad to adventure, doubly al- 
luring now that automobile travel is 
limited. The trail touches the mountain 
heights, dips into the gaps, and soars 
above the tumult of the cities, giving 
the wayfarer a serenity and loneliness 
that is good for the soul. It is a foot- 
path of today that takes you into the 
heart of yesterday. Strung like beads 
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CHARLES ELLIOTT 








Want to step into an age-old wilderness? Want 
to cast a fly or bug into waters that have never 
known a lure? Well, follow the example of the 
anglers in this article—strap on a pack and hit 
the Appalachian Trail! To guide you, there is a 
series of five books, describing the trail from 
Maine to Georgia. For descriptive circulars about 
them, write to the Appalachian Trail Confer- 
ence, 808 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








along the thin wire of its course are 
fishing waters that few fishermen ever 
see, for they are too remote, too hard 
to reach from the automobile highways. 
It is the Appalachian Trail. 

Strangely enough, few sportsmen 
seem to realize what vast opportunities 
it offers them. Yet the Trail is easily 
accessible to a large part of the popula- 
tion of the country. It gives you the 
solitude of the wilderness with enough 
fishing along the way to satisfy any 
reasonable man. Anyone can travel it 
and enjoy its pleasures. 

I know this highroad to adventure. I 
have hiked along its winding course in 
Maine, New York, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Georgia. I con- 
tributed a chapter to the “Guide to the 
Southern Appalachians,” which de- 
scribes in detail that part of the Trail 
from the Virginia-Tennessee line to 


Mount Oglethorpe in Georgia. And only 
last September I traveled some of that 
portion of the Trail with back pack and 
fishing rod, and with a former governor 
of Ed Rivers—as my com- 
panion. 

Ed and I reached the Trail at Neel 
Gap, in Georgia’s Vogel State Park. We 
could have taken a short hike to Woody 
Gap, twelve miles south, but decided on 
a longer one northward across the state 
line into Wallace Gap, where we could 
hop a bus to take us back home. That 
would be a three or four-day trip. Bus 
fare, we found, would cost us much less 
than if we traveled to the starting point 
in a private automobile. About $5 took 
us to Neel Gap and brought us back 
from Wallace Gap, via Murphy, N. C., a 
total distance of some 300 miles. Recke- 
oning cost of travel by private automoe- 
bile at 5 cents a mile—a standard figure 
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—the cost would have been $15. Then, too, with a private car 
it would be necessary to arrange for someone to drive up 
to our stopping point and pick us up at the end of the trip, 
assuming that there were no problem as to gas and tires. 

Each of us had a back pack containing the following: 
Blanket, extra pair of socks, extra shirt, extra pair of pants, 
two extra handkerchiefs, towel, thin rain jacket, toothbrush, 
tooth powder, comb, fishing kit with leader pack, small kit of 
flies, hooks, reel, and line. Tied to each pack was a fishing 
rod in a metal case. Distributed between the two packs were 
the following: A machete with scabbard, small frying pan, 
small pot for all purposes, two aluminum cups, small mirror, 
pencil-size flashlight, Appalachian Trail guide book with maps 
for the section we were to travel, 35 mm. still camera and 
films, compass, notebook and pencil, small first-aid kit, small 
canteen, and wax paper to serve as plates. 

In addition to the above each carried the customary small 
things a man has in his pockets—matches, knife, watch, and a 
little money. Food supplies were packed in canvas waterproof 
bags: Small bags of sugar, tea, corn meal, salt, powdered eggs, 
dried beef, powdered soup, dried spinach, rice, chocolate bars, 
and a piece of “sowbelly” both for grease and food. Sowbelly, 
soaked in warm water for thirty minutes, rolled in corn meal 
and fried, makes a two-inch T-bone steak taste like punky 
wood. Most campers carry too much food. We expected to 
supplement our grub list with wild fruits, nuts, berries, or fish, 
and we did. 

It was raining when we hit the Trail, and the earth was 
soggy under our feet. My boots soon were soaking wet, in 
spite of the waterproofing I’d given them. In the 
saddle on Levelland Mountain we walked abruptly 
into a flock of wild turkeys. They started running 
under the trees and took to the air on thunderous 
wings, disappearing into the clouds that hugged the 
mountain top. We ate our lunch in a narrow gap, 
partially sheltered by a thicket of holly trees. 

We walked around Rocky Mountain by taking an 
old settlement road that led into Indian Grave Gap, 
made the long swing over Tray Mountain, and al- 
most over Sassafras Gap, then turned downhill into 
Mill Creek. In the bottom of a V-shaped cove a 
thread of stream appeared, and we followed it over 
the wet and slippery rocks. The stream grew larger, 
and presently another trickle joined it. The forest 
opened into a broad, flat cove, studded with gray 
columns of hemlock, buckeye, and oak trees. The 
stream poured into a rocky crevice and made a 
pool. I scratched around in the wet earth and found 
a black bug which I flipped upon the surface. There 
was a flash, a ripple, and the bug was 
gone. 

“This,” I stated, “is the beginning of 
our trip.” 

“Where'll we sleep ?”’ asked Ed. 

“We'll locate a dry spot,” I promised. 
Ed’s expression was one of hope but 
not of confidence. 

We followed the stream for another 
quarter mile to where it turned abruptly 
léft under towering rocks. I pulled off 
my pack and climbed the slope. A hun- 
dred feet above the stream I found a 
wide, jutting, granite ledge, under 
which a mass of dried leaves had blown. 
The leaves were dry. I called to Ed and 
he struggled up the slope with both 
packs. 

“This is what the natives call a ‘rock 
house’,” I said. ‘‘We can spend a com- 
fortable night under it. I'll make camp, 
get some wood, and you bring back a 
trout.” 

Ed fell out of his pack, sighed as he 
looked longingly at the dry leaves, put 
his rod together, and chose a leader. 

“That fish in the pool hit a black 
bug,” I reminded him. “Try a Black 
Gnat.”’ 

Ed slid his fly box into his pocket and 
scrambled downhill again. Darkness 
was not far away. I searched the woods 
around the rock house and presently 
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located a dead locust tree. The hard shell of this tree sheds 
water like a slate roof. I chopped down the tree with the 
broad machete, cut it up, and stacked the wood under the 
ledge. There was enough firewood for dinner and a comfort- 
ing camp fire afterward. I dug splinters out of the heart of 
the locust, and by nursing them and fanning with my hat, 
had a small fire. Then I unloaded the packs and skidded 
down to the stream for a pot of water. The rain changed to 
mist and darkness deepened the shadows under the trees. I 
boiled water and started supper. I was getting a little wor- 
ried about Ed, when I heard him puffiing up the hill. He had 
three trout, the largest about a foot long. 

“Did you get them on the Black Gnat?” I asked. 

“Naw,” he grinned. “I caught them on little black bugs 
like the one you threw into the water.” 

By the time supper was eaten, the cove was in darkness. 
High above us, on the ridge, the wind was tearing at the 
trees. Ed held the flashlight while I washed the frying pan 
and pot in the creek, and hung them on pegs driven into a 
chestnut tree. We climbed to the rock shelter and sat down 
on the bed of leaves. Ed pulled one of 
his fat cigars from his pocket. 

“What sort of a woodsman are you?” 
I demanded. ‘“‘Whére’s your pipe?” 

Ed put the cigar back in his pocket a 
little sheepishly, and we lit friendly 
pipes before the fire. The flames died 
down to glowing coals. An owl hooted, 
filling the forest with wild sounds. I 
pulled Up the backlog, to keep the 
sparks from rolling downhill, and threw 
a handful of twigs on the fire tc get 
enough light to see to spread our blan- 
kets. We kicked off our boots, and 
turned in with the wind blowing in our 
faces. 

While I waited for sleep to come, I 
thought how fishermen overlook the 
trout. pools at the headwaters of these 
mountain streams such as you find 
along the Appalachian Trail. Most fish- 
ermen work up from the valleys, quit- 
ting when the creeks get narrow and 
crawl almost hidden through the rhodo- 
dendron and laurel. Even if an angler 
does go through this tangle for a mile 
or more, he gives up—when perhaps an- 
other mile would bring him into open 
hardwood forest and to a series of beau- 
tiful little pools. These streams are 
more easily fished when approached 
from above. 

I woke shortly after daylight. Ed's 
bed of leaves was vacant. He was gone. I got up shivering, 
and threw a handful of twigs on the camp-fire coals. Over- 
head a thick cloud blanketed the tree tops and left the forest 
leaves dripping. At the creek I splashed the sleep out of my 
eyes, washed my teeth, combed my hair, and went back to 
make a blazing fire. It felt good. The coffeepot, filled with 
water, I placed at the edge of the fire. Then I laced my boots 
and set up my fly rod. It didn’t make any difference whether 





That icy mountain water will quickly rinse the sleep out of my eyes 
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Trout stream? Well, Ed has just unhooked a 
bass and is looking for another. Left: The 
Trail is well marked—no chance to go astray 


Ed had gone up or downstream. This 
country was so virgin and wild that I 
could follow in his footsteps and still 
take trout out of the pools. There were 
no broken twigs, no footprints, or 
human sign along the creek. I think 
that the trout there never had seen an 
artificial fly. Imagine that, in this day 
and age! 

Above the camp the creek flowed 
through half a dozen pools. Between 
Ed and me, we should bring back 
enough pink meat for the frying pan, 
Scrambling over the rocks made my 
blood race, and soon I was warm again. 
The first pool above camp curled into a rocky niche between 
two bowlders. I cast my Black Gnat into the head of the riffle 
and let it float down the current. There came a flash. I set my 
hook, but was too late. The tiny hook either tore through a 
pinch of skin, or the fish spit it out before I could set the barb. 
That trout would not strike again. 

Around a clump of rhododendrons was another pool. Direct- 
ly I caught a seven-inch brook trout and slid it back into the 
water. The next pool yielded a twelve-inch rainbow, as scrap- 
py as they come. I looked at my watch. It was later than I 
had realized. The fog had lifted and the day was brightening 
fast. So I went back to camp to find Ed there ahead of me. 
He had finished making coffee, and had fried fillets from a 
fourteen-inch brook trout he had taken near the camp. To us 
a trout of that size from that little creek was not merely not- 
able—it was historic. 

As we sat there, downing tasty morsels of trout, I thought 
about those many trips I had taken along the backbone of 
the Blue Ridge. I had foot-slogged over the mountain trails, 
searching for a little water, hoping to find in every gap the 
welcome sign arrow pointing to an almost hidden footpath— 
“This Way to a Spring.” I had camped with only the water 
in my canteen, with the roar of the creek far down in the 
mountain canyon mocking my leathery tongue. But here, at 
the start of this day, we were only an hour’s climb from the 
crest of the ridge, were near good water, had spent a most 
comfortable night in spite of the rain, and had caught enough 
fish for our meals. This was really an angler’s heaven. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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R. E. McKenzie, who took the great Canada 
bull at right on his first moose-hunting 
trip. His trophy is given sixth place 
in the records, and is the only ranking 
Canada moose to be taken in Saskatchewan 


HEN a man, alone in a 
country strange to him 
on his first moose-hunt- 
ing trip, cuts the trail 
of a giant moose, follows it and 
makes the kill, and then learns he 
has bagged a trophy that rates 
sixth position in the records of the 
ninety-three finest Canada 
ever taken, it’s all very bewildering 
not only to the newcomer but to those 
skilled hunters who have striven earn- 
estly for years to take a record head 
but have failed to get anything with as 
much as a fifty-inch spread. My bull 
was shot in Saskatchewan—the only 
moose from that province ever to crash 
that Social Register of the animal world 
“North American Big Game” 
iection of the authenticated records of 
the finest big-game trophies that North 
America has yielded. This towering bull 
of mine had a spread of 68'» inches. 
There are times when even the finest 
hunting skill must yield first place to 
out-and-out bull luck! 
My taking of that bull 


moose 


a col- 


was hardly 
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BULL MOOSE 


any more fantastic than the chain of 


events that led up to it. That fall, 
nothing was further from my thoughts 
than a moose hunt in Saskatchewan. 
But one morning I went out to Blue 
Heather Farm, here in Wisconsin, to 
help my son, Bib, warm up a few of the 
harness horses. One of them, a fine 
stallion that we'd raced from coast to 
coast, was feeling his oats, and gave 
us quite a battle. Finally he slammed 
me against the side of the stall. I some- 
how got out of the stall, one leg 
dragging, and straightway went to see 
my old hunting partner and physician— 
Dr. Walter Jones. 
“Doc,” I opened up, 
injured leg and trying to be 


fondling my 
brave, 


Jor the BOOK 






“that cussed old stallion kicked me this 
morning, and I’m sure my right leg is 
busted in at least three places. I fear 
for my kneecap too. Tell me the worst.” 

“Sit down,” ordered the doctor, and 
then began to manhandle my leg in 
spite of my howls. “You'll live,’”’ he de- 
cided at last, “if you don’t eat so much.” 

“Will I spend the rest of my life on 
crutches ?”’ I demanded. 

Doc ignored my question. He didn’t 
seem to have proper respect for my in- 


jury. He handed me a printed paper to 
read. I took it, expecting to find a rigid 


routine for me to follow—lots of sleep, 
simple but nourishing food, quiet, and 
freedom from worry. I found instead 
the latest game regulations of Sas- 
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By R.E.McKENZIE 


La Crosse by rail and 
two days later arrived 
in Elderslay, Saskatche- 
wan. From there we 
traveled to a point ap- 








katchewan. My indignation began to 
mount. What had bag limits to do with 
a busted leg? 

“Did I ever tell you about the moose 
hunt I had up there five years ago?” 
asked Doc. 

“Did I ever tell you that my leg is 
busted and I can hardly walk? Say, 
except for a few bills, that moose hunt 
is all I’ve had out of you for five years. 
Every time I open my mouth to tell 
you about some swell Wisconsin deer 
hunt I’ve had, you break right in and 
yarn about how you and your three 
friends killed four bulls in a single day. 
Forget moose hunts. How about my 
leg?” 

“You know, Mac, it would do you 
good to go up there this fall. You think 
deer hunting is great sport. Bah! 
When you shoot a big bull you’ve got 
something—not an overgrown jack rab- 
bit. I’m not worried about your leg. 
That'll be all right in a few days. But 
I don’t know whether you can stand 
the gaff of hiking through muskegs and 
deep snow. I doubt that you can take it.” 

I was so mad at this unmerited sland- 
er that I forgot my aching leg. 

“Me stand the gaff! Why, I can walk 
you right off your legs any day. Show 
me the muskeg I can’t travel!” 

Doc’s eyes twinkled. 

“It’s all settled then,” 
been trapped. 

So, on November 11, Doc and I left 


he said. I'd 
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proximat thirty 

miles northeast of the 
small town of Arborfield, to the ranch 
of Doc's old friend, Milo Sheron, where 
we were treated as members of the 
family. Sheron had our prospective 
hunt all planned but, as it happened, 
we had pulled in a little early. So he 
asked us if we’d mind staying at his 
ranch for a couple of days. 

“A few of the boys would like to go 
along,”’ he explained. “In a couple of 
days they'll have their fall chores done.” 

It was not until November 15 that 
six of us set out for moose country. Our 
party was composed of Sheron, Jack 
Francis, Gideon Biglow, Arden Cox, 
Doc Jones, and myself. We traveled by 
wagon and, in the near-zero weather, 
the horses breathed a white cloud of 
smoke. The dim wagon road we fol- 
lowed soon was lost beneath a crusty 
snow, which, by the time we reached our 
destination, was fully a foot deep. 


horses halted before an ancient 
trapper’s shack which was in ruinous 
condition. From inside of it you could 
see gray sky right through the holes in 
the roof, and look out on the leafless 
trees through the gaps in the log walls. 
The temperature was dropping rapidly, 
and it was clear that during the night 
it would be well below zero. I was 
sincerely grateful to the sporting-goods 
dealer who had argued me into taking 
a heavy down sleeping bag with me. 


; ee midafternoon the steaming 


Around midafternoon, plowing through deep snow, we reached the ancient trapper's shack which was to serve as our base camp on the hunt 
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The six of us made the cabin bulge at 
the seams, but that was not the all of 
it. We had just finished supper, and 
had the cabin put as much to rights 
as possible, when two wagonloads of 
Chinese stopped in front of the door. 
It was nearly dark now and there wasn’t 
another habitation within miles. These 
Orientals, who certainly looked odd in 
a trapper’s cabin, were half frozen, and 
they huddled around the little stove, 
bolting food like starved refugees. Most 
of the thirteen newcomers carried rifles 
and were after moose meat. 

The cabin was jammed that night! 
Our party crowded the bunks, and there 
were Chinese all over the floor. 

In the cold gray morning our hapless 
visitors piled into their wagons and 
went shivering on their way. As near 
as we could make out, they’d had 
enough and were headed for home. 

As moose hunting was a new sport 
to me, it was decided that I should 
hunt with Milo Sheron, who was better 
acquainted with the area than anyone 
else in the crowd. From the first it was 
evident that conditions were bad for 
stalking game, for the crusted snow 
broke noisily with every step. Moose 
tracks, too, were scarce, and those that 
Wwe saw were many days old. Neverthe- 
less, we combed every willow swamp, 
watched from points of vantage until 
the cold drove us on, and covered many 
hard going without sight of 
any game. When the party united at 
the cabin that night it developed that 
ill had had the same experience—not 
seen, no track but what 
The second day the story was 
although Doc had seen one 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Just oe battler was $° 


ond the 


AVES pulled the car off the road 
five miles below Naples, parked 
by the canal, and we made a 
headlong dash through clouds of 
sand flies to where Ritchie squatted on 
he dock to leeward of a smudge fire. 
e squinted through the smoke, and 
wanted to know if we’d brought plenty 
pf plugs this time. A Florida guide 
sually asks that before he says ‘“How- 
Hy,”” when he knows he has some more 
bf those fellows who want to fish tarpon 
with fresh-water bait-casting tackle. 

Now, I don’t hold with fishermen who 
nsist on using unsuitably light tackle 
erely to try to hang up some sort of 
eaningless record. I know that five- 
oot sailfish have been taken on a 3!2- 
bunce fly rod; what does that prove? 
But a six-foot rod, lével-winding reel, 
and 150 yards of 18-pound-test line 
sn’t impractical tackle when you're 
plug casting for tarpon down in Flori- 
Ha’s Ten Thousanc Islands. You do it 
rom a skiff, and there’s a man who 
nows his business at the oars. Ninety 
percent of the fish you hook won't run 
beyond sixty-five pounds, and a tarpon 
seldom makes his bid for freedom with 
ong runs and soundings. He's air- 
inded,-and wages a great part of his 
ight out of his natural element. The 
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It broke ; 
Na sho 
wer of Spray, and threw the ! 
Plug fifty feet 


maneuverability of the skiff lets you 
keep fairly close during the battle. 
About four out of five tarpon will throw 
the plug during one of their slashing, 
head-shaking jumps, and the few that 
do get away with the plug are never 
hooked deep, and I am convinced that 
they, too, get rid of it in short order. 

There is no greater sport granted to 
unworthy man than a thirty to ninety- 
pound tarpon on tackle that lets him 
stage his fight without the handicap of 
a derrick-boom rod, towing-hawser line, 
and a reel built on the general scale 
of an anchor winch. I’ve heard heavy- 
tackle fishermen refer slightingly to 
tarpon as “overgrown herring;” heard 
them belittle the silver king’s fighting 
and staying ability. When I hear that 
sort of talk, I walk away. I know him 
for what he is: the gamest battler for 
his weight in any water, salt or fresh. 
And I'll hold to my opinion of him until 
somebody shows me another fish that 
will fight for more than two hours, 
jump upward of twenty times, and then 
be fresh enough to make one last jump 
and throw the plug as he’s being 
pumped up to the boat! 

We boarded Ritchie's thirty-footer, 




































and by the time the sun had got within 
touching distance of the cabbage palms 
on a distant key, we had covered the 
forty miles to the mouth of Lostman’s 
River. 

It’s mighty hot down in that country 
in June, and it’s a long, long way to 
either an iceman or a meat market. 
You can stock up on the staples and 
canned goods, but your main course 
for every meal is going to be fish. That 
means that you can’t devote all your 
time to fishing tarpon. Not and keep 
your strength up. Snook (robalo) and 
redfish (channel bass) are choice eat- 
ing in any man’s language, and in 
Florida rivers they both look on a plug 
with favor. The epicure can rave about 
his pompano, but for my money a 
snook, as a table delicacy, needn’t take 
off his hat to anything that swims. 

We tied up in Gillrattle Bay, a wide 
spot near the mouth of the river. 
Ritchie pulled the towed skiff within 
boarding distance, and hinted that both 
our supper and breakfast were swim- 
ming around somewhere out there un- 
der the overhanging mangroves along 
the shoreline. With unusual presence 
of mind I boarded her first, leaving the 
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A mysterious slick on the ocean leads to a 
i remarkable discovery—and plenty of action 


By WESLEY BROWN 


seat at the oars suggestively vacant. an occasional fin as a tarpon rolled on 
That delayed supper another fifteen the surface. The tide was in, and we 
minutes while Eaves tried to think up could hear tarpon and snook slashing One of mine had learned to tail-walk 
7 some excuse to get me to move. He's at mullet for unbelievable distances 
' a right good man at the oars. back in the flooded lowlands. A V of started hollering. He has his own par- 
| It was about twenty-five minutes be- pelicans solemnly flapped out toward ticular war cry when he has a tarpon | 
‘ fore my rainbow diving plug produced, the Gulf to earn their living; an osprey on, a cross between the squalls of a 
} 


and it was easy to tell from the fish’s hung far up in the blue. bear robbing a bee tree and the siren 
dogged, heavy runs, and failure to take Eaves saw the wake of a tarpon’s fin on the lumber mill back home. I’ve seen 


, the air, that a snook was on. Eavescan _ cross the bow, and slapped Big Mary that yell knock an owl out of a tree at 
loaf at the oars and watch me play a down in front of the fish. That tarpon least two miles away, and this time it 
black bass without more than his cus- was either mighty hungry or figured changed the course of a flock of roseate 


tomary quota of uncalled-for criticism, it was purely a case of self-defense. He  spoonbills that were passing over some 
but that redfish meant food, and I got’ surged and struck, the plug disappeared 1,500 feet up. 
more advice than six men could have’ in an explosion of water, and Eaves Eaves says his hollering spurs a tar- 
used. I was getting hungry, pon on to even greater endeavors, but 
too, and that red looked even that fish didn’t need any encourage- 
handsomer, later, in one of ment. He bored straight up for ten 
Ritchie’s chowders than he had feet, and was scarcely back in the water 
as Eaves lifted him into the again before he was out in a series of 
boat with the flying gaff. sunfishing jumps that took him peril- 
The sun had got a good start ously close to some cypress knees in | 
before we rolled out next morn- the shallow water on the shore. Then 
ing, but we soon polished off a he surged backward, sending a minia- 
couple of redfish fillets apiece, ture tidal wave lapping up to the lower 
and were ready to get down to mangroves, and came buckjumping back 
serious business. so close to the stern that he flung 
Eaves was in the bow of the a bucket of mighty wet water in my 
skiff, with a two-handed cast- lap. Eaves hollered and sweated, and 
ing rod and a battle-scarred, Ritchie opined that that was one fish 

i eight-inch, jointed plug that he that had been through high school. 

4 lovingly called “Big Mary.” Ritchie spun the skiff, and Eaves was 
Ritchie was at the oars and I again playing his fish straight off the 
loafed in the stern, watching bow. The tarpon didn’t have too great 

a depth of water to play around with, 

but he made the most of what he had. 

There was plenty of air, though, and 

he took advantage of it. I automatically 

noted the time when he struck, and the 
hands of my watch had marked off 
thirty-seven minutes and some odd sec- 
onds before that fish could look toward 
the skiff with anything but revulsion 
and an ardent desire to go somewhere 
else. Eaves doesn’t usually get hoarse 

You have your heads full until around his third or fourth fish, 

when @ fich starts buck- but he didn’t sound nearly so much 








jumping near mangroves like a steam calliope when Ritchie 
J finally reached for the release hook. 
f The tarpon had codperated heartily, and it was a spent 


battler that lay on his side in the brownish water as 
Ritchie lifted a scale for the records, estimated his 
weight at about seventy-five pounds, and released him 
to sink gradually from sight. There aren’t many sharks 
in the river, so he was no worse off for the lesson he’d 
learned. 

Now, there are two things that irk the soul of a tarpon 
fisherman. One of them is idly sitting in the skiff with 
fish rolling all around while his partner plays a fish. 
The other comes when the tarpon take a sudden notion 
to refuse anything and everything you offer them. I 
hadn't minded that break-the-ice fish of Eaves’; in fact, 
I got almost as much fun out of the fight as he did. But 
after the fish was landed and released, and I had made a 
couple of fruitless casts, Eaves slapped Big Mary down 
on the water again, and another fish took her as she lit. 
I sneered at the fish’s taste, settled back, and lit a cig- 
arette. You can’t play two tarpon from the same skiff. 

This one was smaller, much 














Eaves's battle cry sound- smaller. On his first jump we 
ed like the noon siren on all saw that he wouldn't go more 
the lumber mill back home (Continued on page 72) 
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ANGER had come to the great 
swamps along the sluggish riv- 
er’s rims, but the big boar coon 
ignored it as long as he could. 
Fa!l had dropped swiftly upon his se- 
cluded world. Nights were long, clear, 
and cold, with a bright moon in the sky. 
ind sometimes rattled through the 
‘anebrakes and groaned in the timber. 
t had swept limbs bare on the trees, 
sending their leaves down to become a 
deep, brown carpet, where only the most 
stealthy could move without sound. 

With the cold had come men with 
anterns, axes, guns, and dogs—-hunters 
seeking coon, possum, and even wildcat 
in the swamps. Sudden gunfire, the 
outlandish baying of hounds, and the 
sound of axes often drowned the rat- 
ling of the canebrakes when the wind 
ame up and down the river. 

The coon usually viewed such situa- 
tions from the mouth of his den with no 
ore than curious interest. It was a 
snug den, high in the fork of an an- 
ient oak at the edge of a cypress grove 
on the river's east rim. A coon’s wise 
pye had selected it so that the winter 
sun would send its warming rays 
hrough the surrounding maze of giant 
Himbs. In addition, a broad slough lay 
below, where the juicy coon oysters 
were to be found in abundance, and in 
the stillwater there were plenty of stout 
snags where a coon could take his 
nightly dinners, leaving the shells high 
and dry—to create wonder as to how 
hey got there among those lacking in 
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the lore of the 
deep swamplands. 

A broken limb 
made an ideal 
bridge down to 
the water. It was 
long and gnarled, 
with one splinter- 
ed end still stout- 
ly attached to the 
place where it had 
split high up on 
the bole of the tree. The other end 
rested on a forked snag well out in the 
water. By using his water route the 
coon left no telltale trail to or from his 
den. When dogs picked up his scent 
now and then in the swamp it was no 
trouble at all to give them the slip. 
Once back in his hole he could watch 
the foolish brutes below scamper about 
whining and yapping in sudden con- 
fusion as to where the devil he had gone 
when they'd been so hot on his trail, al- 
most on the verge of putting him up a 
convenient sapling. 

He was having his dinner when the 
doleful blowing of a cow-horn trumpet 
came to him. It sounded from the edge 
of an old pine field to eastward, and 
was on the coon’s side of the river, but 
he placed no stock in it. The same horn 
often blew of late from the edge of that 
field. Two very tall, very black men 
always came with the horn and the dogs. 
Recently they had been nightly visitors 
to the swamps when the winds were 
still. 


The coon bit the hand 
that had closed over 
his—bit so hard that 
the man reeled back 
with a_ startled yell 


INDLESS nights are 

coon and possum hunting. But 
that meant little to the boar. Snug 
living had made him a smug coon. Nev- 
ertheless, he could fight when called up- 
on, and when it came to wits he could 
match his with the best. 

His dinner interested him. He had 
found four exceptionally large and tasty 
oysters. Taking them to his favorite 
snag he had washed them industriously, 


ideal for 
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There are sentimental animal stories. 
are faked ones. Here we are proud to present 
something very rare—a REAL animal story, 
moving and absorbing from beginning to end 


ROAN 


There 


just as he washed or rubbed everything 
perfectly clean before eating it. He 
was sitting there, expertly balanced on 
his hindquarters, with his third oyster 
in his little black hands, when he 
glanced to the east bank of the slough 
and saw disaster staring at him in the 
moonlight. 

There were seven of the dogs, each 
large enough to whip or kill a coon if 
he happened to know the exact way of 
going about it. The noise of the crack- 
ing shells in the coon’s teeth had quietly 
drawn them to the scene. That they 
were a smart hunting pack was evi- 
denced by the fact that there was no 
sudden fit of barking. They had spotted 
their intended prey and were looking 
over the battleground before plunging 
into the attack. 

The coon watched them as he finished 
his oyster, then moved back down the 
snag to wash his hands and face. Every 
moment was now a deliberate one. Per- 
haps he looked stupid, but the hard- 
working brain behind his black, shoe- 
button eyes was never keener. At once 
he knew the dogs had the advantage. The 
old snag, and the bridge to his den, were 
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out of the question for the moment; 
they were at least 300 feet away. Be- 
sides, no coon would deliberately head 
straight for his den if he could help it. 
Such a foolish act would only bring the 
iogs swarming and baying around the 
foot of the tree. The dogs would bring 
the men, and the men would bring the 
axes. 

There was only one thing to do, and 
that was to try to swim for it. By 
going southward and away from the 
den, just as a bird or a wild duck goes 
in an opposite direction from its nest, 
he might decoy the dogs on down the 
rim of the slough. A quick take to the 
timber, and a race from tree to tree 
through interlocking limbs, would be the 
best trick until the coon found himself 
far enough away to drop to the ground, 
double about on his trail, and finally 
make his way. back to some shadowed 
rim of the slough so that he could quiet- 
ly head for the snag and the limb of his 
aen. 


E HAD done the trick so often in the 
past it did not trouble him when 
three of the dogs came plunging into the 
water. The rim of the slough rang with 
a terrific uprush of barking and bay- 
ing, while the cow’s horn in the dis- 
tance lifted an encouraging tooting. The 
coon turned, making a flying leap from 
the snag, and started swimming. 

A one-eyed black female hound had 
taken the lead, and she was soon going 
to prove herself a wise old coon dog. 
The two with her were young and noisy. 
They kept pawing water to get their 
heads high enough to bark, while the 
noise on the bank of the slough became 
a bedlam to the tooting of the horn. 

The battle was on, with the dogs on 
the bank shifting position to follow the 
chase on dry ground. The one-eyed one 
in the water was at once proving her 
wisdom. She was swimming away at 
an angle, too smart to close with a coon 
n the water, but intending to drive him, 
if she could, to the dogs on the bank. 

It was not like that with the younger 
logs. One was a_ black-and-white 
spotted fellow, the other a dingy brown. 
They still had a lesson to learn in coon 


r the boar, and soon the larger, 
ronger dingy brown was in the lead. 
The coon watched over his shoulder as 
the dog gained yard after yard in the 
’ water. 


With a sound like the sharp 
bite of a ripsaw, he leaped 
for her, and she attempted 
to turn and meet the attack 








































He was out cold when they 
hastily picked him up by 
the tail and dropped him 
into the wood-and-wire box 
which one of them carried 


The end of a submerged log showed 
ahead. The coon headed for it. His 
aim was now centered on the important 
little maneuver of a counter attack. 
Reaching the end of the log he mounted 
it, turned, braced himself, and gave 
his hands a few rubs, like a wrestler 
preparing for a quick grip on his oppon- 
ent. 

A faster paddling in the water and a 
few fierce yips told of the dingy-brown 
dog’s delight. But the old female wise- 
ly kept her distance. The brown dog 
was now about five yards ahead of the 
spotted one, coming straight for the 
coon, unmindful of the growl of warning 
that came from the old female. 

The boar did exactly what any coon 
would have done when attacked in the 
water. He waited for the precise mo- 
ment, then drove both little hands for- 


ward. He caught the dog by both ears, 
and soused his head under the water. 
When the dog’s head went down his 


rump came up, tail wagging desperately 
in the air. 

Had the coon been given a couple of 
minutes he would have drowned the dog. 
Knowing that, the female was now 
swinging in, riding herself high in the 
water, and making a devilish barking 
and growling as she tried to bluff the 
coon into turning his victim loose. He 
watched her with a snarl and a baring 
of teeth that looked like a one-sided 
smile. 

The second dog forced the issue. The 
coon gave his half-drowned opponent a 

{Continued on page 64) 
















The hawk is mounted—though it seems to be 
eying some luckless fowl. At top: The great 
gray owl's glassy stare is almost hypnotizing 


HEN you look your mounted 
trophy ‘in the eye, it is bet- 
ter than even money that 
the eye you look at was sup- 
plied by Gustav Schoepfer. His Broad- 
way establishment, in the heart of New 


York City, is the animal. glass-eye 
center of the world. There you can 


find just the right eye for a moose or 
a mouse, a whale or a minnow. Each 
year he produces more artificial eyes 
than all his competitors together. Often, 
this trophy-room optician has as many 
as 1,000,000 eyes in stock. 


99 
am 


It is not only in mounted moose heads, 
pheasants, and tarpon that you meet 
Schoepfer’s handiwork. The duck de- 
coys you use to lure the wily pintail and 
mallard from the sky are likely to 
possess realistic little orbs of glass 
which originated at Schoepfer’s. So are 
the artificial minnows you have used to 
snag bass. Even dry flies, in some cases, 
are not complete until minute eyes of 
glass, originating at the Broadway 
plant, are added. So, whether your big 
sporting thrill comes from battling a 
fighting muskellunge, stalking a North- 
ern moose, or swinging into action when 
ringneck pheasants explode into the 
air from their cover, the chances are 
that you have come in contact with 
Schoepfer’s art. 

His work began when he was a thir- 
teen-year-old boy in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Looking for a job, he saw a ‘‘Wanted”’ 
sign and climbed two flights of dingy 
stairs to a small shop where artificial 


Lifelike eyes—made for this lion head by Gustav 
Schoepfer—perfect its expression of utter cruelty 


ls Lyes Are 
Lyerywhere 


eyes were made. Beginning as an ap- 
prentice, he picked up the knack of the 


specialized work in short order. By the 
following year, he was turning out 


small eyes faster than more-experienced 
workmen, and at the end of three years, 
when the owner of the plant decided to 
move to another city, young Schoepfer 
set out for himself. With $75, which he 
had saved from his wages, the sixteen- 
year-old industrialist started an arti- 
ficial-eye plant of his own. His first 
location was not far from what is now 
the home field of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

In the thirty-five years which have 
passed since that day, Schoepfer and 
his helpers have turned out an astro- 
nomical number of glass orbs. With six 
men busy over their blue gas jets, his 
plant can produce as many as 150,000 
a week. While the foundation of his 
business has been taxidermy eyes, there 
are numerous side lines. There have 
been eyes for toys, eyes for fur pieces, 
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Completed eyes are placed in asbestos to 
cool off gradually and without breaking 
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shined 


Meet the artist whose 
artificial orbs make 
countless thousands of 
mounted trophy heads 
look thrillingly alive 


¢ By 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 


eyes for bearskin rugs, eyes for novel- 
ties and window displays. A few years 
ago, a windfall came his way when 


women’s coats. Among his many oddity the water buffalo, moose, and deer’ edge of yellowish glass. Minnow eyes 
customers is an Eastern firm which stand at the top of the list. A good- have a black pupil, white iris, and 
reates mechanical dinosaurs for Holly- size bull moose has eyes that are 2}, amber rim. Decoy eyes come in red, 
wood productions, inches across. The elephant, on the’ yellow, brown, hazel, and transparent 

Packed in fiber boxes, wrapped in other hand, has strikingly small eyes; amber. Frequently, chalk-white corners 
bundles, stored in steel drawers, cram- a lumbering bull elephant often sees are added to the eyes of lions, tigers, 
ming shelves at the rear of his Broad- the world with eyes that are hardly %4 and deer to give an added lifelike touch. 


way store, there are today more than inch across—no more than one third Alligator eyes, which are particularly 
1,000,000 glass eyes ready for shipment. the diameter of the eyes of a moose. difficult to produce, have a striking tint 
Some are so small they are packed In fact, many dogs have eyes as large of jungle green. Other colorful products 
72,000 to a box and others are so large as an elephant’s. of Schoepfer’s shop are gold-mottled 
they have individual wrappings. They Frequently, glass of several colors is and silver-mottled eyes for fish, blue- 
represent upwards of 1,000 forms, sizes, needed in the production of a single eye. black eyes for barred owls, yellowish 
ind colors. This tinted raw ma- 


The tiniest eye is used to make dry _ terial, 
flles more appetizing. It is only two _ the ton, comes in rods 
millimeters across—smaller than the like 
head of a house fly. The largest was'- sticks. Before the 
made to order for mounting a giant war, most of it arrived 
sailfish for museum display. It is nearly from the glass facto- 
hree inches across—more than twice ries 


+ 


the diameter of a silver half-dollar. rope. Now it is being 
H Lifelike expression is the thing produced at American 
; Schoepfer has been concentrating on 


tor more than thirty years. He visits 
the Bronx Zoo whenever a new ship- 
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amassed some interesting facts about In making the particularly lifelike 
the eyes of wild creatures. eye which adds expression to a mounted 


Tarpon, sailfish, and other deep-sea ringneck, he begins with a black pupil, 
fashion brought a run on small eyes’ dwellers have the largest eyes he has adds an orange-red ring around the 
for miniature cats and dogs worn on encountered. Among the game animals, pupil, and finishes up with an outer 


slender candy 


of Central Eu- 


Contrast: The biggest eyes 
r ; 5 that Schoepfer makes are 
ment of animals comes in. He has made for torpon—and smallest 
= exhaustive notes covering the eyes of for dressing up dry flies 













Jack Schoepfer at work under the approving eye of Gustav, “the trophy-room optician" 







































virtually the whole ani- plants. Schoepfer buys glass of more 
mal kingdom, studied in than 100 colors. As we walked about his 
detail those of dead ani- plant, he showed me slender sticks of red, 


mals and birds. And, in blue, yellow, green, black, white, orange, 
this research, he has ruby. Name your color and there it is! 


purchased by 
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the eye 
until it 


centered, 


Black pupil 
in the matrix 
hardens. Then it's removed... 


A gob of soft crystal has been 
twisted off, and again the eye is held 
is pressed down into its mold 


That forms the black pupil. Now 
hard, it is forced into the mol- 
ten end of a crystal-glass rod 


Making an eye: A molten piece of 
black glass (now white hot!) is 
pressed into a soapstone matrix 














dust, they cool without 
cracking. The hardness of 
the glass used in making 
the artificial eyes is about 
the same as that of a 
window pane. 

A few years ago, one of 
Schoepfer’s competitors 
tried out what seemed to 


liance and luster appeared 
to provide a real advance. 





be a bright idea. He 
shaped his artificial eyes j 
from colorful synthetic [| 
resins. The added bril- 





But, as soon as taxider- 
mists tried out the new 
and tiny streaks of mol- Next, the glass which imparts And finally chalk-white glass eyes, grief resulted. The 
ten colored glass placed on its color to the eye is applied; is melted and a dot delicately material was too soft. ua 
back to simulate the eye veins usually brown or yellow placed in each corner of the eye Modeling tools, used in i 
mounting the specimens, “a 
eyes for mountain sheep, silvery eyes reality to some mounted trophy. The scratched and disfigured the synthetic- sap 
for tarpon, and blue eyes for white job is started by sliding the tip of a rod resin eyes. Glass is still preéminent in trir 
foxes. of black glass into the heat of seven _ the field of artificial eyes. bef 
Amid this rainbow of glass, the eyes converging jets of blue gas flame. When Occasionally, an order comes in to A 
produced for albino animals are out- the dark glass softens, the workman the Broadway store for an eye for a aa 
standing. They are pink with ruby touches it with the tip of an iron rod living animal. A man once brought a oe 
centers. Before the making of such eyes and twirls off a small gob of the molten pet bulldog all thé way from Boston to w 
is entrusted to a workman at the plant, material. Thrusting this down into a have Schoepfer fit it with an artificial was 
he usually has had a year or more of round depression in a soapstone die, he eye. Another customer was the owner s 
training. Apprentices begin by making shapes the black glass to form the pupil. of a race horse which had been blinded ~~ 
the small black eyes that are used for While this is being accomplished, a in one eye in an accident. Several show omi 
mounting sparrows and canaries. From larger rod of transparent crystal glass horses have had thin shells of tinted oun 
this work they progress to forming the has been moved so its tip is receiving glass placed over injured eyes to im- east 
dark pupils of the larger eyes. The next the full heat of the gas jets. As it be- prove their appearance. Only once 9-p. 
step is turning out comparatively sim- comes molten, the partially cooled pupil twenty years ago—was a pet cat i wit] 
ple artificial eyes for minnows and the at the end of its iron rod is thrust into brought to Schoepfer’s for a glass eye. t flies 
smaller birds. The larger and more the crystal glass and another, and At a distance of only a few feet, the i an 
complicated eyes of the hawks, big- larger, gob twisted off. This is shaped artificial orbs worn by such animals Pro 
game animals, and deep-sea dwellers by pressing it down into another soap- look like normal eyes. ize 
come last of all. Only the most skilled stone die. When the glass has hardened, In the main, however, it is for mount- I 
of the workmen may tackle the making the workman has, at the tip of his iron ed animals rather than live ones that Pa 
of a monkey eye. Almost like a human rod, a black pupil inside an eyeball of Schoepfer’s product is made. The list . 
organ of sight, it is the most difficult of transparent glass. of mounted animals for which he can A it 
all to produce. The job, however, is far from finished. supply just the right artificial organs §@ fishe 
While the expert is turning out such On the flat back of this artificial eye, of sight reads like the index of some : as 
an eye, a less-skilled artisan can pro- first the veins and then the coloring all-inclusive zodlogy. ; os 
duce half a hundred minnow eyes, at- must be fused in place. This is done by If you could leaf through his order uc 
tached like little car wheels to the ends holding the back of the eye and the tips file, you would encounter requests for : we, 
of short lengths of wire. A good work- of colored rods of glass in the flames eyes for horned toads, Bengal tigers, # ins 
man can turn out eight gross—-more of the burner. Attaching white corners humming birds, alligators, English spar- & Th; 
that 1,100—-dry-fly eyes in a single day. to opposite sides of the eyeball is the rows, rattlesnakes, turtles, coyotes, bie 
In contrast, a man producing deer or final step. In this work, the chalk-white horses, hawks, and whatnot. When the T 
moose eyes is making top-notch prog- glass is melted, attached, and shaped in New York World’s Fair was entertain- : th 
ress if he completes a couple of dozen the gas flame to put the finishing ing millions of visitors, one of the ; t! 
by quitting time. touches on the artificial eye. outstanding exhibits of the medical §@ - 
Bend over the shoulder of one of these Because glass cools unevenly if placed building, dramatizing cancer research, ; rom 
skilled eye makers and you can follow’ ona table or piece of metal, the finished featured a series of mounted white rats = 
the sequence of steps which produces a eyes are dropped into a tray filled with all of them made more lifelike with ie 
gleaming, lifelike orb that will add ground asbestos. On this heat-resistant (Continued on page 85) Tt 
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FISH TO PLEASE THE FISH 
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HE less you know about 

the more likely you are to start 

out on the right track. You're 

anxious to do everything dead 
right. Take a boy, for instance: he is 
not satisfied until he has found the long- 
est, straightest, and slenderest young 
sapling on the creek bank, and then he 
trims it down to streamline perfection 
before ever tying a line to it. 

After running the gamut of bait fish- 
ing, from dunking liver to drowning a 
minnow, and plug casting from the time 
I was large enough to thumb a reel, I 
was finally, a decade ago, introduced to 
the fascinating art of fly fishing. That 
was on the Yellowstone River in Wy- 
oming. My outfit consisted of a twelve- 
ounce, 914-foot split-bamboo pole, a 
casting reel with fifty yards of black 
9-pound-test line, two three-foot leaders, 
with loops in both ends, and five wet 
flies. The clerk at the store had recom- 
mended two Gray Hackles Yellow, two 
Professors, and one Brown Hackle—all 
size 10 with a few inches of leader. 

I drove to a point about a mile below 
the Fishing Bridge, which is located 
near the head of the river where it flows 

ut of Yellowstone Lake. I noticed a 
fisherman walking along the bank carry- 
ing a good trout, and I asked what they 
were hitting. He looked at my flies and 
much to my astonishment picked up the 
two Professors and clipped most of their 
wings off. “These will do,” he said. 

That is, if you can throw ’em with that 

The stream at this point is wide and 
rather glassy, and treacherous because 

' the big rocks under the surface. I 
waded out in that cold water, stepping 
from rock to rock, almost to the middle. 
There the water was a little above my 
waist. 

The trout were on the feed and you 
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fishing 
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could see them at intervals of about ten 
square feet, all facing upstream. They’d 
rise to the surface and look over any 
likely-looking speck that floated over 
them. 

My technique was to let out about 
thirty-five feet of line by allowing it to 
float downstream, and then make a cast, 
gripping the rod in both hands and 
throwing the fly as far as I could up and 
across. Then I'd let the current take the 
fly down the river as far as the line 
would permit. 

The leader was probably Fina, and 
almost the same gauge as the casting 
line. One thing I remember is that I 
never got a strike after the fly had 
traveled more than ten or twelve feet. 
This was probably due to line drag, 
about which I knew nothing. 

In the next two hours I got at least 
100 rises, hooking and landing eleven 
fish. Having too much slack line at all 
times, and the rod being what it was, 
the hook pulled out of the mouths of 
most of the fish hooked. After releasing 
six fish, since someone on the bank told 
me five was the limit, I kept five cut- 
throat trout, all between eighteen and 
twenty-four inches long. 

When I had almost reached the car, 
intending to leave, a man in the stream 
called and asked me to wait. He had 
been fishing slightly below and across 
the river from my position, and had 
quite a time crossing without getting 
his waders full of water. 

He told me he had been fishing about 
four hours and had caught plenty of 
trout but that the largest one was about 
thirteen inches long. “I saw plenty of 
big ones,” he said, “but they wouldn’t 
even look at my flies."” He had been 


LD PRINT SHOP 


Have you been wear- 
ing yourself out with 
big fly rods and heavy 
line—getting plenty 
of distance and noth- 


ing but small trout? 


By 
GEORGE LLOYD 


using several different patterns of both 
wet and dry flies, including a Professor 
identical with the ones I had 
been using. 


almost 


He first looked at my fish and then 
made a minute inspection of my equip- 
ment, especially the line, all the time 


muttering in amazement. Then he told 
me that he was supposed to be one of 
the best fly fishermen in Denver. 

“And something that 
doesn't I've spent years 
experimenting with terminal tackle, but 
evidently,” he added sadly, ‘not from 
the standpoint of the fish.” 

[ was too cold, excited, and happy at 
the moment to find out what he had 
learned but I did notice that 
his leader was almost as long as his rod 
and that his line looked like a lariat 
compared with my casting line. 

After that, it took me just four years 
of poor-to-mediocre fly fishing to learn 
the full significance of what the man 
from Denver talking about, and 
what I had stumbled upon through pure 
ignorance and lack of proper equip- 
ment. Clumsily I’d managed to get my 
flies to the big trout via the light line, 
which, theoretically, is not supposed to 
get far without some weight to pull it, 
and the trout had struck, The Denverite 
could reach them, too, but his heavy fly- 
casting line just scared the fish away. 
As I said, I missed a good many strikes, 
but I did go home with fish. 

Now, I’m not recommending the use 
of a bait-casting line for fly fishing, but 
I will state that if you can reach the fish 
you will catch more and larger ones 
than you will by using an HCH. 

So at the end of that first day, fly 

{Continued on page 74) 
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from 
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By 
CHESTER 
CHATFIELD 


OB MEIGS, field biologist of the 

Washington State Department of 

Game, spoke earnestly across his 

desk. “Why don’t you write an 
article on steelheads ? We've spent more 
than five years and a good deal of 
money making a study of them, but un- 
less the sportsmen understand our rec- 
ommendations, we aren't going to get 
anywhere. Right now the situation has 
developed into sort of a war, with two 
groups of fishermen each demanding 
different seasons and regulations—and 
probably neither one of them thorough- 
ly informed as to what result might be 
expected.” 

As the steelhead, or sea-run rainbow, 
is undoubtedly the most. important 
sporting stream fish on the West Coast, 
I was immediately interested. I began 
asking questions, and made some dis- 
coveries that were startling to me, and 
will probably be startling to the million 
or more trout fishermen from California 
clear up to Alaska. 
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Goofing etiquette is strict! This Washington State steelhead may be a lively handful to beach, but using a net or gaff just isn't cricket 


For one thing, the number of resident 
rainbows in most streams where migra- 
tion to salt water is possible is practical- 
ly negligible. When the country was 
new, there were many resident fish—a 
lot of them big fellows—but fishermen 
quickly cleaned them out. Now the 
catch is almost entirely sea-run rain- 
bows, or steelheads, whether they are 
six inches long, and have yet to taste 
salt water, or 36-inch veterans of the 
deep. Your angler who argues stubborn- 
ly that the big spawning steelhead of 
February and March is not the same 
species as the little trout he picks out 
of the streams in April, just doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. 

There’s the root of the whole con- 
troversy. The spring-and-summer an- 
glers, fishing with flies or with light 
rods and bait, want a trout season that 
opens in April. That hardy and rapidly 
growing clan of winter steelheaders— 
the goofers—-scream their heads off at 
the thought of an April fisherman tak- 
ing a limit of twenty fish weighing two 
ounces each, when these same twenty 
fish, allowed to migrate to the sea and 
return upstream after a year and nine 
months, would weigh six to twelve 
pounds each and furnish sport not 





to be topped by anything that swims. 

Likewise, summer fishermen rear up 
on their haunches and snarl that every 
spawning female steelhead caught in 
the winter destroys 3,000 eggs—and 
3,000 potential trout that might furnish 
sport for 100 fishermen in April a couple 
of years hence. The more rabid fly 
fishermen declare that goofers aren’t 
sportsmen anyhow—they are just meat 
getters. 

The Department of Game survey 
throws light on these opposing claims. 
But more cof that later. For a starter, I 
decided I had better do come wintcr 
steelheading—a sport I had wever tried 

and see just what it was all about. 


HIS was in February. The winter 
Tagen season is open for most 
streams from December 1 to the end of 
February. I picked the Green River, a 
heavy producer and heavily fished, only 
twenty miles from my home. Not hav- 
ing any other tackle, I set out with my 
fly rod and some big bucktail streamer 
flies. This was mostly an experiment. I 
had been told that winter steelhead 
were sometimes taken on flies, though 
not often. I also packed a 4 x 5 camera 
and a case full of film holders 
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It was a Sunday morning, shortly 
after daybreak. I cruised slowly along 
the road beside the stream until I found 
a concentration of fishermen—five of 
them—fishing a big hole about 200 
yards long. I parked and moved in. 
The spot was a natural. The river 
flowed fast and deep along a cut bank 
on the far side. Gravel and sand bars 
extended out on the near side, permit- 
ting easy wading. The river was about 
fifty yards wide. 

I discovered immediately that goofers 
have all sorts of ideas. Three of them 
were using regulation steelhead rods, 
one had a natural cane pole about nine 
feet long, and the fifth was fishing with 
an ordinary bass-plugging outfit. Reels, 
lines, and terminal tackle varied as 
much as the rods. The one universal 
element was the bait—a cluster of pre- 
pared salmon eggs as big as your thumb, 
better known as goof. 


HE river was low and clear. The 
Eval of fishing was to cast into 
the deep, fast water and let the bait 
drift on the bottom in a wide arc down- 
stream, to be retrieved and cast again. 
It took a sizable piece of lead to reach 
bottom, but here again individual taste 
varied, and weights used ran from one- 
half ounce to two ounces. All were 
fastened to the leader loop with a piece 
of light string that would break and 
free the line if the sinker hung up. 

I left my fly rod in its case, and 
wandered around with the camera, ask- 
ing questions. Goofers are nice people, 
like most fishermen. They treated me 
amiably. I dicovered at once that the 
man with the bass-plugging outfit wasn’t 
able to put out the 100 to 125 feet of line 
that seemed necessary. Another angler, 
using a heavy, frayed, raw-silk line, was 
having constant trouble with back- 
lashes. 

Someone yelled and pointed. The 
chap with the cane pole had a fish on. I 
ran downstream through the brush to 
the scene of action, arriving in time to 
see a silvery, five-pound trout skillfully 
maneuvered from the water to a sand 





Chatfield's first goofing catch—enough 
to spoil anyone for ten-inch summer fish 
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bar. The stunt did not look easy. 
The steelhead, well played out, was 
brought carefully into shallow wa- 
ter, and then started for shore with 
all the tension the tackle would al- 
low. He emerged startled and flop- 
ping, and it was up to the angler to 
move rapidly and boot the prize up 
high and dry. 

A lot of fish are lost at this criti- 
cal point, but I discovered your 
steelhead fisherman would just as 
soon be caught using a spear as be 
found with a net, gaff hook, or 
tailer. That sort of thing just isn’t 
cricket out here, no matter what 
the Atlantic-salmon fishermen may 
think of it. 

The man with the fish was Ray 
Johnson. In the next hour he 
landed two more from the same 
spot, a six-pounder and a twelve- 
pounder, making his legal limit of 
three. He was using one of those 
giant-spool, single-action, trolling 
and bait-casting reels, a 10-pound 
test nylon line, and a 6-pound-test 
leader of the same material. The 
sinker weighed one-half ounce. 

In the same time another one of 
the five fishermen landed one fish 
and lost two others. He was using 
tackle identical to Johnson's, except 
that he had a split-bamboo steel- 
head rod. The other three men, all 
fishing with heavier lines, weights, 
and leaders, caught nothing. One of 
them complained that the water was too 
clear. I judged that he probably caught 
fish on his outfit when the water was 
enough discolored to make a finer leader 
unnecessary. 

I untimbered my fly rod and fished for 
two solid hours without raising a trout. 
That was enough for me. 


EVERAL days later I emerged from 
a tackle shop with a light purse, a 
light heart, and a complete goofer’s out- 





Ray Johnson, who showed the author how, with a 
wintertime limit of three husky sea-run_ trout 


fit. The tackle was the same as John- 
son's, except that I had a thirteen-ounce 
split-bamboo rod. The rod had a heavy 
four-foot butt, including a 25-inch cork 
grip, but the tip was five feet in length 
and weighed ‘just 234 ounces. 

It was raining, and had been raining 
for two days, but I set off blithely for 
the Green. I found I couldn’t wade the 
hole, as the water was boiling through 
with a torrent of silt. I tried fishing 
from the bank, had a lot of trouble with 

{Continued on page 75) 





Periodic finger thawing over a shore fire is a must—unless you can work a reel with your teeth 
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He moved a rock and scooped up the honey ants 


HEN the West was young 

its cowboys were a rough, 

tough lot, ready for excite- 

ment, no matter from what 
source it came. And it was these hard- 
riding fellows who got the sport of bear 
roping down to a fine art during the 
Gay '90’s. However, I learned the hard 
way, and the first bear I ever roped 
almost proved to be my last. 

I was a lanky, teen-age kid then, and 
the youngest member of the round-up 
crew on my father’s ranch in the 
Chama River country of New Mexico. 
One morning, Old Jake, a tall, thin, 
gray-mustached horse wrangler and I, 
riding a hundred yards or so apart, 
headed the remuda toward camp. Rid- 
ing leisurely through a thicket, I spied 
the bear, standing upright, calmly 
stripping acorns from an oak. Only 
seventy-five yards away, the two-year- 
old looked small and harmless as he saw 
me and was off at a lumbering gallop. 

Several of the cowboys hereabouts 
had won quite a name for themselves 
by roping any and all bears they en- 


with his paw 


chance to show Old Jake that I was as 
good a horseman as the best. And, I 
reasoned, should something go amiss, a 
bear this size wouldn’t be very danger- 
ous. That’s what I thought! 

Hunching low in the saddle and 
gritting my teeth, I dug steel to the 
pony and the mad race was on. The 
small bear crashed through the brush 
in wild flight, but my mountain-bred 
horse gained rapidly. A small clearing 
loomed up a short distance ahead. 
That’s what I’d been watching for 
There'd be room to toss a rope out 
there. I took down my lariat, built a 
loop. The bear had scarcely reached the 
opening when the pony drew alongside 
It was an easy matter to lean forward 
in the saddle and drop the loop over 
the bear’s head, but the instant the 
animal hit the end of the rope. things 
began happening-—fast. 


HE pony, a real cow horse, dug in 

with all four feet when the rope left 
my hands, and the bear went sprawling 
But, unlike a “busted” steer, the bear 
didn't stay down. He jerked erect and, 
with hair standing on end, bellowed 
louder than an angry bull. He now 


countered. so I figured this a good looked twice as large; I, being unarmed, 
was at a loss what 
> ILLUSTRATIONS BY to do next. Luckily, 
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however, my mount 

true to his train 
ing —kept the rope 
tight. The bear, 
erect, fought the 
taut Manila with his 
forepaws, dancing 
all over the land- 
scape. Once he 
slapped the rope a 
healthy wallop and 
my pony was almost 
jerked to his knees. 

The bear soon 
stopped threshing 
about and focused 
his beady eyes di- 
rectly upon me. I 
could plainly see 


that he intended to 
charge, but there 
seemed nothing I 


could do about it. I 
thought of releasing 
the rope and hitting 
for camp, but on 


Lear buster 


By DEET DAGGETT 


Roping big bruins was high old 
sport when our West was young, 


but it took real men to do it! 


decided to stick it 
out, come what may. Life wouldn't be 
worth living if the crew learned I'd 
got cold feet after roping a bear. 

Suddenly, the dreaded moment came 
The infuriated animal charged. Not 
slow and cumbersome as a fellow would 
imagine, but fast and full of fight. The 
nimbleness of the pony was all that 
saved the day for the both of us. As | 
sat, frozen in my saddle, the horse 
jumped aside, escaping the slashing 
paws by inches. 

I guess I must have yelled several 
times during the mélée, for Old Jake 
came upon the scene just as the bear 
began another charge. The next thing 
I knew, Jake's rope settled over the 
bear’s head, and with the horses keep- 
ing a taut rope from each side, we had 
the bear helpless. 

Back at the chuck wagon, Old Jake, 
in telling of the fight, remarked dryly: 
“‘Deet’s shore one boy thet got a holt of 
a bear an’ wisht he could turn loose!”’ 

I must confess that the old man didn’t 
exaggerate a bit. It was days before 
my blood pressure returned to normal. 
But before very long my courage began 
to rise. I'd seen how helpless a bear could 
be with two ropes on him, and I figured 
I could redeem myself by having a com- 
panion mighty handy the next time I 
tackled one of these powerful brutes 


second thought, 


wish. This time everything went off 
like clockwork. As I spied the bear and 
made for him at breakneck 
fellow puncher was at my pony’s heels 
We roped the frightened bear before he 
had time to get mad, and as I'd ex- 
pected, we had very little trouble sub- 
duing him. 

I wasn’t much of a cowhand the rest 
of that fall for I just about ignored the 
cattle, always keeping an eye peeled for 
bear sign. Full of confidence after my 
two successful attempts at roping bears, 
I wanted to tackle one single-handed 
I figured I knew enough about the art 
to lick a full-grown animal with nothing 
but my horse and rope. But snow soon 
came and the bears all went in for 
their winter’s sleep. 

With the coming of summer, I finally 
got my wish. I surprised a young male 
bear as he ambled across the high open 
country called Grouse Mesa. The set-up 


— weeks passed before I got my 


speed, a 
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My pony, a good rop- 
ing horse, set his 
feet firmly and the 


bear went sprawling rr ee aaa iH 7 


was perfect. With no thickets for the 
bear to hole up in, and a .45 in a pocket 
of my chaps, I was full of confidence. 
Should tough luck overtake me, I was 
prepared. However, the pony and I 
licked that bear, hands down. But I’m 
here to tell you that battle carried all 
the thrills of an aérial dog fight. 


HAT was the beginning of years of 
| i ropifg bears single-handed, and 
[ must confess I considered myself 
something of an expert at the art. Still, 
the day came when I got the wind taken 
out of my sails. One day Pete and I, 
returning from the headwaters of the 
Brazos, spotted a huge black bear in 
a sunny mountain mesa. Several hun- 
ired yards away, the husky was plenty 
busy, working on sugar ants. Hidden 
by young timber, we halted to take 
tock of the situation. 

Pete’s mount was a small black, one 
hat was at his best when doing roping 
vork but had never 
een in on a bear rop- 
ing. I was riding a 
hunky bay, a real rope 
horse, sure-footed, fast 
ind capable of absorb- 
ing unbelievable punish 
ment. I'd roped one 
bear with him and he’d 
iehaved magnificently. 

As we watched, the 
bear sat down, pulled 
i flat rock back, and 
holding the slab with 
one forepaw, reached 
down with the free paw 
and scooped up the 
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ants. He shifted to another rock to re- 
peat the performance. Amused at the 
actions of the animal I forgot the mat- 
ter at hand, but Pete brought me back 
with: “Well, wanna tackle him?” 

I saw the animal was in a position to 
reach a patch of nearby timber so I 
planned to pull a sneak approach alone. 
I patted the .45 in a pocket of my 
chaps and said to Pete, “You stay back 
and I'll try to get closer. If he gets 
tough I'll down him with my sixgun.”’ 

My companion nodded, and I cautious- 
ly worked my mount around the fringe 


He crashed to the earth, pinning 
my leg, and instantly the enraged 
brute was charging in for the kill 









of protecting trees. From time to time 
I stopped to poke my head up for a 
look. Once I saw the bear come erect 
and swing his head slowly from side to 
side, testing the wind. I held still, 
scarcely breathing. Soon, apparently 
satisfied that all was well, the animal 
once more turned his attention to the 
ants. I resumed the stalk. 


INALLY reaching a point where I 
b was as near the beast as I could 
approach without being seen, I leaned 
forward in the saddle, dug steel to the 
bay and came from the timber at a 
dead run, heading straight for the un- 
suspecting bear. As the clatter of shod 
hoofs reached his ears, the bear bounced 
erect and woofed deeply. Seeing the 
horse almost upon him, his hair went 
the wrong way and he charged, fangs 
bared, huge claws ready for action. 

To the inexperienced bear roper, the 
situation would look serious, but I'd 
seen this happen many times. A startled 
hear will frequently charge, especially 

badly rattled 

As the heavy beast bore down upon 
us, the bay hopped aside. The animal 
kept going, and headed for the forest. 
Ready for just this moment, I dropped 
the loop neatly over his head. The pony 
vhirled about, planted his feet firmly. 

Hitting the end of the rope, that 400- 
pound bear did a perfect cartwheel, 
landed heavily on his side, and lay still. 
For an instant, I thought the ainmal's 
neck had been broken, but he came out 
f it in a hurry, jerked erect, and bel- 
lowing like a bull, bounced all over the 
place, fighting the lariat. Once he 
grabbed the rope in his paws, and, pull- 
ing like a man, drew the horse toward 
him several steps. Had he been intelli- 
gent enough to continue pulling he 
would have licked us pronto. 

The pony behaved magnificently, but 
inything can happen when a bear 


charges. Just as my mount began a 
sideward jump, he stepped in a hole, 
crashed to the ground, pinning my leg. 
Instantly, the bear rushed in for the 
kill. Abruptly, the horse jumped to his 
off at full speed, the reins 

(Continued on page 67) 
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He lay along a branch, staring down at the dogs 


FFHAND I can't think of any 

woods critter capable of stir- 

ring up a hotter argument, at 

least here in Michigan, than 
the bobcat. One hunter rates him the 
ace enemy of all game, and yells long 
and loud for a cat bounty. He'd like to 
see the last living stubtail finished off, 
and he's willing to use traps, poison, or 
any other means to do it. 

The next fellow claims the bobcat is 
as good game as ever ran ahead of 
hounds. He sees red every time any- 
body says cat bounty. If he had his 
way he'd outlaw steel traps as far as 
bobeats are concerned and give stub- 
tail the benefit of a close season seven 
or eight months of the year. Cats 
aren't varmints to him. They're some- 
thing that was designed specially for 
dogs to run, and they earn what lesser 
truck they kill by the show they put 
on ahead of a good pack. 

Strangely enough, there's a lot of 
sense on both sides of the argument. 
Admittedly, the bobcat isn't exactly a 
good neighbor to grouse, rabbits, quail, 
turkeys, and other small game. He’s a 
cat—born to hunt and eat red meat. 
Wherever he ranges, in swamp or 
mountain thicket or rocky glen, he 
levies tribute, and he doesn’t always 
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OLD STUBTAIL IS A SHREWD 
AND COURAGEOUS FOE—WORTHY 
OF ANY HUNTER’S ATTENTION 






Fighter's finish. The cat was a trophy now, but those hounds stuck close to the kill 


limit himself to small game. He has a 
liking for fawn venison, nor is it be- 
yond his strength and snarling courage 
to kill a full-grown deer occasionally, 
either by a surprise attack from the 
cover of a log or by dropping from the 
low branch of a tree. He is a predator, 
stubtail is, and in large degree he has 
earned his bad name. There is no 
reason why any sportsman who chances 
to look down his sights at a bobcat 
should stay his trigger squeeze. 

But when it comes to rating the cat 
as vermin and putting a bounty on his 
head, I can't go along. Stubtail is a 
killer and merits no protection under 
the game laws. But, under the right 
conditions, he’s also a game animal of 
the first rank. 

There are a lot of men in this land 
of the free who count the music of a 
good pack of hounds grander than any 
organ note and sweeter than a silver 
flute. For them old stubtail has great 
possibilities.  '!*’s smart and crafty 


ahead of hounds and has 
staying power. At bay he’s a rip-snort- 
in’, spittin’ hellcat, from which the 
toughest dog on four legs is likely t 
back away after a couple of licks. For 
the hunter he has one other good point 
He belongs to that blacklisted clan on 
which the season never closes. You can 
hunt him at any time of year with a 
clear conscience. There’s a period in 
midwinter, in the Northern states, when 
things are pretty dull for sportsmen. 
The fall gunning seasons are many 
weeks behind. The trout days of April 
are weary weeks ahead. The wind is 
mournful at the house corners and the 
snow is deep in the woods. Save for the 
fellow who likes ice fishing, things aré 
at a standstill. 

The wing-shooter has learned to fill 
those dull winter days with crow hunts 
And if you are a hound man and you 
live in bobcat country—that takes in 
everything from Maine to Texas and 
from Florida to Puget Sound—you also 


lenty of 
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Right: He bounded across the clearing, intent 
on a getaway, and never saw me or the camera. 
Below: Take him home alive? The pack had set- 
and decisively 


tled that question—quickly 





have a substitute available for the mid- 


winter months. If you haven't put your 
dogs down on stubtail’s track in a 
snowy evergreen swamp or on a rocky 
hillside, on a clear winter morning 
when a hound note rings like a winding 
horn, you’ve missed a great bet! 

tean Mooney phoned me one day last 
winter. Rean lives in Gaylord, in the 
cutover country 200 miles north of me. 
There’s hardly a swamp up that way 
that doesn’t harbor a bobcat or two. 
“Can you come up the end of this 
week ?”’ he asked. 

What’s doing ?”’ 

‘Cats. The boys have been having 
pretty good luck lately. They’ve 
brought in four the last couple of 
weeks.” 

‘“How’s the weather?’ I asked. That, 
I knew from experience, is an impor- 
tant factor in a bobcat hunt. 

“Just right,"” Rean assured me. “We 
had about three inches of new snow yes- 
terday, and 

I cut in on him. “I don’t see any 
sense,” I said flatly, ‘in waiting for 
the end of the week. I'll be up tonight.” 

I drove into Gaylord after midnight 
ind holed up in the local hotel for a few 
hours of sleep. I'd done enough bobcat 
hunting to know I'd need all I could 
get. There’s easier traveling in the 

orld than the tangled thickets of a 
pruce swamp with a couple of feet of 

ry snow on the ground. Stubtail has a 
king for heavy cover, and with the 
gs on his heels he waits for no man. 

When I stirred myself awake the 
next morning the frost was thick on my 
vVindows and I could hear footsteps 

runching and squeaking in the snow 
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outside. I needed 
no look at a ther- 
mometer to know 
it was down near 
the zero mark. But 
the morning was 
clear and windless 

I couldn’t have 
picked a better day 
for a cat hunt. The 
erying of the 
hounds in the 
swamp would car- 
ry a mile or more. 

The gang was 
waiting when I showed up at Rean’s 
store. Four men and four hounds, and 
I knew the minute I looked at the dogs 
that any cat whose track we struck was 
due for a bad day. 

There was Louie Thren’s old Ching, 
big, deep-throated black-and-tan that 
had accounted for about as many bob- 
cats as any dog in that part of the 
country. There was Leo Marlette’s 
Stub, no more than a pup but as full 
of eagerness as he was empty of ex- 
perience. Back of Ching and Stub were 
Bill Fosdick’s Smoky and Drive, a 
rangy, fast-looking pair cut out to work 
in deep snow. Bob Furlong, the fourth 
man, like myself, was dogless. 

Leo and Bill and Louie are old-time 
cat hunters. They'd put no dog down 
on a bobcat track, I knew, unless he 
could make a proper showing. One 
thing a cat dog has to be or he’s no 
good in that terri- 
tory. He must be 100 
percent deerproof 
White-tails yard in 
the bobcat swamps 
and a hound that 
will take a deer 
track, no matter how 
great the tempta- 
tion, is worse than 
useless. I knew with- 
out asking there 
wasn't a dog in this 
pack that would run 
a deer if he jumped 
it hot from its bed. 

We loaded the 
hounds, guns, snow- 
shoes, and other gear 
into the cars and 









ae 


headed out of town. We hadn't far to 
drive. The Sturgeon River rises just 
beyond Gaylord. At the edge of a big 
swamp on a branch of the Sturgeon two 
or three miles below the headwaters 
we parked and put the dogs down. 

“This swamp looks long,” I suggested 
to Louie while we were buckling on our 
snowshoes 

“Not bad,” he drawled. “It’s only 
about twenty miles to the far end.” 

“Anyway, most of the time the cats 
don’t run the full length,’ Leo ex- 
plained. 

We swung off along the edge of the 
swamp and our shoes made a steady, 
musical crunching in the dry snow, the 
breath of each man floating in small 
clouds of steam. The snowy thickets 
were still with the sharp stillness of a 
cold winter morning. Once a bluejay 
called an angry protest out in the 
swamp and we knew one of the hounds 
had caught his eye. 

We had tramped less than thirty 
minutes when a single hound note 
broke the stillness, clear and trium- 
phant as a bugle call. It rolled through 
the swamp and hung for long seconds 
in the frosty air, and on the heels of it 
the dog spoke again in a long-drawn 
outcry. 

Leo swung around, his eyes shining. 
‘That blasted pup struck ahead of the 
whole pack!” he exulted. We listened 
through a long silence. Then the dog 

(Continued on page 60) 
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When we came up, they were mauling the bobcat around in the snow 
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Fifteen Bucks a Bite 


JOHN E.COFFIN 


't) ISTEN, Johnny,” Mac argued, “you 
won't find a better bobhouse 
around here. And you'll never 
have more fun for your $20, eith- 

er. You couldn’t go wrong buying it!” 

Having spotted me right after one of 
our civic club’s regular supper meet- 
ings, and figuring me a sucker for any- 
thing that has to do with fishing, Mac 
evidently was confident he could un- 
load some of his portable sporting 
property. He pictured four and five- 
pound New Hampshire lake trout— 
togue, “namaycush,” or whatever you 
call ‘em in your neck of the woods— 
with me on the other end of the line, 
tugging away and finally lifting the 
finny monster up through a hole in the 
glimmering ice. 

“Fifteen bucks and no more,” I an- 
swered. 

“Holy cats, I put $30 into the build- 
ing materials alone,”’ he bellowed. ‘And 
don’t forget, I'm throwing in a stove, 
four chairs, an ice chisel, and a shanty 
flag. Look, man, you're getting fifty 
bucks’ worth of tangibles, and double 
that in fun!” 

“Fifteen bucks,” I stubbornly held 
out. “Cash, too—fifteen smackers, all 
at once. And with that dough in your 
pocket, Mac, you can go get your wife 
that pair of skis you're in the bag for.” 

“Well, O.K., give me the fifteen. The 
only reason you're getting it at all is 
because I gotta take her skiing.” 

So that’s how come I invested $15 in 
a bobhouse. But I should have been 
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The road down to the lake didn't seem 
bad, so | kept on going—just too far 


suspicious. When a guy tells me he’s 
passing up fishing to take up a quick 
way of breaking a perfectly good neck, 
there’s something wrong. Either he’s 
gone nuts, or else... 

Anyway, the next Saturday after- 
noon found three of us up at Granite 
Lake, doing our darndest to extricate a 
frozen-in bobhouse from a mess of ice- 
bound bushes, limbs, and roots, and to 
push it out fifty yards from shore 
through a foot-deep collection of drift- 
ed, crusted snow. We finally freed the 
shanty from its moorings, thanks to the 
aid of a couple of husky beams bor- 
rowed from under a near-by camp, and 
after shoveling for a couple of hours we 
skidded the thing out to the suggested 
spot. Here, we were informed, we'd 
hit the edge of a quick-sloping sand 
bar, just the coziest spot around the 
lake for trout to congregate. 

“Be sure,” Mac had warned me, “to 
cut your holes first and then push the 
shanty into position. It’s much easier 
than chopping from the inside.’”’ So we 
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did as directed, and the afternoon shad- 
ows were about ready to cast their 
elongating effects upon us as we fin- 
ished chopping the fourth opening. Get- 
ting a foot-diameter hole down through 
twenty-two inches of relentless ice is 
no office worker’s job, and my back, 
arms, and hands protested vigorously 
against any more such labors. But a 
final shove of the bobhouse into what 
we thought would be its permanent 
position found only two of the four 
spots well located under their respec- 
tive holes in the floor of the shanty. A 
third hole was half under the bobhouse 
and half outside, and the last one could 
have been as useful to us out in the 
middle of Main Street; it was a good 
two feet west of where it should have 
been. 

“Forget it,’’. I announced. ‘Let's go 
in and cool off.” 


NE of the so-called chairs Mac had 
O thrown in collapsed as Bucky 
parked his rather cumbersome carcass 
on it, so we used it to start up a fire 
in the alleged stove. I never saw such 
a boiler. At first I thought the chair 
wood was responsible for all those 
B.T.U.’s, but I later learned that the 
blamed stove would get hot on the least 
provocation, and cool off just as spon- 
taneously. 

It was rather difficult getting the 
three of us comfortably settled inside. 
In the first place, the shanty was only 
four feet wide and eight feet long, and 
unless you didn’t mind frying various 
portions of your anatomy, you couldn't 
stay within a yard of the heater. But, 
as we hadn’t gone up there that after- 
noon to fish, there proved to be room 
enough if each of us took turns at lift- 
ing our respective elbows. 

“What do you fellows say? Want to 
come up tomorrow and try it out?” 

“Cripes, I can’t,” spoke up George. 

I told the wife I’d take her to church.” 

“Tll come up with you,” Bucky vol- 
unteered. And so it was arranged. 

Going home, I visited a wood yard 
ind filled the back of the car with 
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stove wood and kindling. Then I 
went to my favorite haunts, the 
sporting-goods stores, and picked 
out some lines, traps, sinkers, an 
ice ladle, a minnow bucket. Final- 
ly I acquired a two-pound sucker, 
whose lively protestations were 
finally subdued by a whack over 
his head with the ice ladle. Thus 
I was fully equipped for my first 
attempt at ice fishing for lake 
trout. 

However, only a brief summary 
of my maiden effort need be chron- 
icled; it was just too boring. We 
sat there and did nothing but bob 
the joints of our arms dry. We 
didn't get a touch on our hand 





Bill pointed to the barb of his big hook and ex- 


lines, baited with bits of sucker plained: "It's out where it will do some good.” 


flesh, and neither did we get a sig- 
nal from our trap tip-ups, on the 
lines of which we had big live smelts. 

“Heck of a way to waste a morning, 
mused Bucky, and along about noon- 
time I agreed that I'd had enough of it 

“Guess the trout aren't hungry today. 
We may as well quit.” 

Now it so happened that the follow- 
ing three week-ends proved equally 
futile, so I called upon my friend Ma 
to see if he’d spent my $15. I had high 
hopes of salvaging whatever part of it 
I could in return for the shanty. 

“Something wrong somewhere,” Mac¢ 
said. “I’ve always caught fish there. 
How far did you say you moved it 

“Just what you told me—forty-five 
paces.”’ 

“I didn’t tell you forty-five paces, I 
told you ninety-five!’’ he bellowed. ‘All 
you're fishing in is about fifteen feet 
of water. That’s no good.” 

“You told me forty-five and I know it.” 


'ISTEN, you beat me down on the 
|" price and now you're trying to 
beat me down on the footage. Go out 
fifty more paces and you'll get a lot 
more water, right off the sand bar.”’ 
So, following Mac’s’ advice, we 
chopped the shanty out of the ice and 
moved it out twice as far from shore 
as it was—and still no fish! Bucky, 
George, and I wast 
ed two or. three 
week-ends, and as it 
was getting well in- 
to March, I figured 
I'd better go consult 
an expert. In fact, 
thought I, why not 
invite some guy who 
knew all the answers 
to come up and show 
me how it’s done? 
Which is one rea- 
son why I picked on 
Bill—and I'll never 


After shoveling for a 
couple of hours or so 
we managed to skid the 
bobhouse out onto the 
right spot on the lake 


forget the day we spent out on that 
blizzard-ridden lake. How the wind 
blew! And how the snow drifted! We 
arrived there about noontime, parking 
the car in the village for fear we'd be 
snowed in if we drove around the lake 
to the vicinity of the bobhouse. The 
1alf-mile hike to the shanty wasn’t too 
bad, but it took us three times as long 
to return to the car. And when we ar- 
rived at the bobhouse, we not only had 
to dig the door out of a snowdrift but 
practically had to shovel out the inside 
is well. That kind of a wind could sift 
its way through a sheet of steel, and 
the slight crack in the door was like a 
highway for the powdery snow, to say 
nothing of the way it blew up through 
the holes in the floor. 

Bill and I each chopped an opening, 
and while he baited up I started a fire in 
the “boiler.’”” Soon it got fairly cozy, 
so I reached up into the “attic’’ for my 
line, and then cut off a fillet of sucker 
for bait 

Now tell me, Bill, what’s the secret 
of catching these critters?’ I asked, 
showing him the business end of my 
tackle. “Would that bait look tempt- 
ing to you if you were a trout?” 

“We-e-ell, drawled Bill, “the bait 
looks swell, but what's that thing 
you're using for a hook?” 

I showed him a perfectly good bass 
hook I had retrieved. from the previous 
summer's collection. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with that? The point is plenty 
sharp,” I answered, sticking the hook 
into my finger to prove it. 

Have you been using a hook like 
that all winter? 

Sure, why not?” I answered. 

“We-e-ell, lemme show you.” With 
which, he drew up the thirty feet of line 
he was bobbing 

[I had to laugh when I saw the grap- 
pling iron he had on the end of his 
string ‘After cod, are you?” I asked. 

“Now see here, if you want to catch 
trout through the ice, remember this: 
Lake trout generally go down on a bait 
and suck it up. That's why you feel 

(Continued on page 79) 


FOR COSTLY, EXASPERATING SPORT 
THERE'S NOTHING TO BEAT WINTER 
TROUT FISHING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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E LOOKS like a pig, but he isn’t 

a pig. He smells like a skunk, 

but he isn’t a skunk. He prob- 

ably won’t weigh more than 

fifty pounds, but he is big game and 

should be shot with a big-game rifle. 

He has the heart of a lion and the dis- 
position of a crochety uncle. 

Pound for pound he is the toughest 
and most dangerous game animal in 
America, and he is one of the few that 
will attack a human being unprovoked. 

His name derives from the Spanish 
word for javelin or spear, and he gets 
it because of the long, white, sharp 
tusks which are his principal weapons. 
Southwestern Americans call him the 
javelina, and most books call him the 
peccary. 

By any name he is one of the most 
interesting of all American game ani- 
mals, one of the most neglected, and 
one of the least known. Yet he is right 
up the hunter's alley, since his head 
makes a spectacular trophy, and be- 
cause javelinas are likely at any time 
to take the aggressive; then the hunter 
is in for a real thrill. 

The javelina looks like a pig, and not 
a very large pig at that. It is, however, 
only distantly related to European 
swine. It had ancestors in common, but 
the relationship is very remote. The 
little still found all over South 


pigs are 
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Dead? Maybe, but the wise Southwestern hunter knows enough to approach with extreme caution 


and Central America, over almost all 
of Mexico, and along the Mexican bor- 
der from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf 
of California. Not so many years ago 
there were javelinas in part of Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, and during the 
Pleistocene a gigantic species, which 
would have been as tough to race as 
the great Siberian boars, ranged as far 
north as New York. 

Right now there are two schools of 
javelina hunters. One holds that the 
pigs are tough and truculent babies, in- 
deed; the other that they will never 
attack unless wounded or cornered. 


"LL give a little evidence on both sides. 

Not long ago a couple of archezol- 
ogists—unarmed, innocent, myopic men 
whose minds dwelt on things dead and 
gone a thousand years—-were walking 
along a trail in a Southwestern canyon. 
They had seen javelina tracks and had 
smelled the characteristic skunklike 
odor which lingers wherever javelinas 
have stayed in a cave or a crack in the 
rocks. 

But their minds were not on the little 
pigs. Suddenly they heard brush crack 
and a herd of infuriated javelinas burst 
upon them, their long white tusks 
gleaming and their eyes flashing. For- 
tunately a tall bowlder was at hand and 
the two men of science went to the very 
top of it with surprising agility. For 
a half hour they roosted there while 
the herd milled about them below, chat- 


tering their teeth, grunting, and look- 


ing as fierce as a pack of Siberian 
wolves. Presently they went on and 
after a decent interval our men of 


science came gingerly down. Now they 
both carry revolvers on their expedi- 
tions, but they have not had occasion 
to use them. 


Another incident, also recent, hap- 
pened in a section of the Southwest 
close to the Mexican border. A love- 


struck cowboy, anxious to impress his 
girl friend, invited her to come along 
and see a herd of javelinas which he 
had often seen and which he felt he 
could find. They left their horses when 
the going got rough and presently in 
the canyon below them they saw a 
big herd of pigs. The pigs also saw 
them, bristled up, and came at them 
like a shot. Fortunately the cowboy 
and his girl were agile climbers and up 
an oak tree they went. They stayed 
there about five hours, and the young 
lady saw enough javelinas to last her 
the rest of her life. 

As to the other side of the story, I 
have done a good deal of javelina hunt- 
ing, and every pig I have ever seen has 
been interested in getting away—show- 
ing no sign of attacking unless he was 
either wounded or cornered. On a re- 
cent deer hunt, my boy and I came over 
a little ridge and found ourselves right 
in the midst of a great herd of jave- 
linas that must have contained close t 


sixty animals. There were big boars 
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that would have weighed on the hoof 
around seventy pounds, young boars, 


sows, little piglets. There wasn’t a 

rock or a tree handy and if they had S MART, SAVAG e, BRAVE, HARD TO 
chosen to attack, we would have been F 

in a serious situation. Instead the herd 4 U N D OW N _— T Hi AT S T HE J AV & L | N A 
faded away. Some trotted within ten 

feet of us, grunting and watching us 

out of the corners of their eyes. They 

didn’t like the situation any better than the hardest and, paradoxically, one of 


we did. the easiest of all animals to kill. In 
How does one explain, then, the jave- thick, brushy country where the hunter 
lina’s reputation for truculence? Large- cannot go silently, it is almost impos- 


ly, I think, because his eyesight is so sible even to see the little pigs. Usu- 
poor. He sees no better than a bear’ ally they steal off quietly, but when 
and when he is close he peers about like surprised they tear through the brush 
a nearsighted man who has lost his like a flushing covey of quail. I have 
glasses. Notice that in each case I been startled almost out of my wits 
have mentioned, it is entirely probable when they barged out away from me, 
that the javelinas heard and dimly saw __— popping the brush in all directions. 

the people they. took after, but did not On the other hand, they are extreme- 
smell them. Scent usually rises and ly easy to kill in more open country if 
those pigs did not know what they had the wind is right. My last javelina 
up the tree or on the rock. They simply came by the open-country route. I had 


heard a noise and saw strange shapes. climbed to the top of a range into a 
Up went their hackles and into a _ large, brushy basin surrounded by 
charge they went. jagged ridges, in hopes of locating a 


big bunch of pigs where I had often 

N ANOTHER occasion, a friend seen them while deer hunting. I found 
C) and I were hunting and got sep- where they had been rooting, and their 
: arated. Weary, my friend sat down on little round, tiptoe tracks were every- 

. the bank of an arroyo to rest his aching where. I even found a couple of caves 


















aa 4 feet. Suddenly he heard grunting, and and clefts in the rocks where they had 
' } into view trotted a herd of a dozen rested during the heat of the day, and 
* : javelinas coming directly toward him. I could still smell their skunklike odor 
“= & He lifted his rifle, put the front sight But not a javelina did I find. x 
on the largest boar, and pressed the Then as the shadows lengthened and \ 
‘ trigger. The pig never knew what hit the sun began to plunge downward 
' him, and the rest of the herd paused toward the ragged desert ranges in the 
i & and peered at the hunter. Slowly they west, I started back to the lowlands 
’@ circled, while he wondered if they would along one side of a big canyon. I walked 
“® attack. As they had come into view quietly along an ancient game trail 
he could smell them but he was up wind where generations of desert mule deer 
ution § and they could not smell him. Pres- had migrated back and forth between 
a ently they got the wind on him. Each _ the cactus fruit and ironwood of the 
ook- pig, he said, jumped about a foot and flats to the juniper and cliff rose of the 
rian © they were off as if the devil were after mountain. It was in March and a buck 
and 4 them. A javelina smells pretty bad to with antlers about ready to shed, and 
1 of @ a@ man, but a man must smell even bleached almost white by the sun and 
they @ worse to a javelina. the rain, got up below me and trotted 
edi- 3ecause of its extremely poor eye- up the opposite side of the canyon. 
sion sight but acute hearing and excellent looking back now and then over his ; 
sense of smell, the javelina is one of (Continued on page 63) iy 
hap- 
west 
ove- Right: A job for the taxider- 
; his mist. It takes good hunting, 
long . plus a knowledge of the boar's 
} : habits, to get one like this 
1 he — , 
he . The javelina (perhaps you know 
i him as the peccary) has teeth 
y =e that can cripple a man for life 
vw ag 
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Above: Fred circled 
the hickory, and so 
did the squirrel— 
always out of sight 


An hour's hunt may 
net you a pair like 
this, while you let 
feathered gamerest 


STALKING WISE OLD BUSHY-TAIL IS 
AN AMERICAN TRADITION—AND REAL 
SPORT FOR THE CLEVER RIFLEMAN 


OMETHING has happened to squir- 
rel hunting. It’s not the sport it 
used to be, so far as the gunners 
of the United States are concerned. 

Time was when it ranked well up 
toward the top shelf of American field 
sports. The long-barreled rifles of the 
Kentucky frontier were not called 
squirrel rifles for nothing. “Barking” 
squirrels was a popular and respected 
pastime in them thar days. Daniel 
Boone was still at it when he was 
eighty, and nobody ever called him a 
pothunter. Nor did he shoot squirrels, 
back there in 1815, because he lacked 
other game. 

But for one reason or another squir- 
rel hunting seems to have suffered a 
slump in popularity in many sections of 
the country. Oh, there’s still a consider- 
able kill across the United States each 
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autumn. Pennsylvania rolls up a total 
of a million or more a year, and Michi- 
gan accounts for around 650,000 each 
fall, just to cite a couple of random ex- 
amples. But squirrel hunting still isn’t 
the sport it could be, doesn’t rank with 
grouse or quail shooting, rabbit or 
pheasant hunting, for instance. I know 
men, and so do you, who drag out a 
dreary existence for fifty weeks of the 
year almost solely for the sake of spend- 
ing two weeks in the grouse woods. 
There are hunters who have insomnia 
for ten days before the pheasant season 
opens. There are others who travel a 
thousand miles to good quail country. 
And the rabbit addicts sleep with their 
hounds and live for the _ cottontail 
season. 

Squirrel hunting inspires no such zeal 
in the hearts of its followers. What gun- 
ner ever traveled across two counties, 
let alone seven states, for a week-end 
in good squirrel timber? 


HE squirrel hunter may make a pret- 

ty fair bag and he may enjoy his 
sport but he stays sort of indifferent 
about it. He can take it or let it alone. 
If he misses a day of shooting he doesn’t 
beat his wife or kick the dog down the 
cellar stairs. 

Squirrel hunting deserves better than 
that! It’s top-notch sport. It ought to 
have a more devoted following. 

Maybe we're lukewarm about our 
squirrel shooting nowadays because we 
live so much faster than they did in the 
old Dan’l Boone days. We like to be on 
the move, and it must be admitted that 
there isn’t too much action in a squirrel 
hunt. In fact, the secret of success is to 
stay in one place and keep still. 


By BEN EAST 


The formula is a simple one. Pick a 
warm autumn day, preferably with 
bright sunshine, certainly without wind. 
Squirrels have little fondness for cloudy 
weather, and windy days are an 
abomination to them. 


patch of squirrel woods, in a location 
where there is likely to be squirrel traf- 
fic. The neighborhood of den trees is a 
top bet if you can locate such a spot. If 
there is a cornfield along one side of the 
woods squirrels will be likely to move 
in and out of the woods on that side. 
An old rail fence is a favorite squirrel 
highway, almost sure to be traveled. A 
clump of hickories or other nut trees is 
likely to serve as a convention hall for 
half the squirrels in the woods. Pick 
your stand with these things in mind, 
settle down in comfort on a log or 
stump—and stay put. 

The hunter who rambles through the 
woods kills few squirrels. The rustle of 
dry leaves, the breaking of sticks, the 


ror your shooting stand in a good 


telltale flash of motion, telegraph their 


warning ahead and give the bushy-tails 
time to whisk around the nearest tree 
trunk before he knows they are there. 
And they’re quick to whisk at the 
slightest alarm too. 

The first requirement of the honest- 
to-gosh, dyed-in-the-wool squirrel hunt- 
er is patience. That hasn’t changed 
much since the days when Boone barked 
’em off the tall hickory trunks down in 
Kentucky. The old records indicate 
pretty clearly that even in those times 
the successful hunter stayed in one 
place. He chose a stand under a hickory 
or a chestnut and as a general rule he 
killed all the squirrels he wanted, 
whether it was a dozen or fifty, without 
moving from his tracks. That same 
method means squirrel pie for the hunt- 


Two men to a tree means tough sledding for the squirrel 
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er of today when he goes to the woods. 

He can expect no action the first 
ten or fifteen minutes after he takes his 
stand. It requires that long for the ex- 
citement created by his invasion of the 
woods to die down. Then things begin 
to return to normal, and if he has picked 
good squirrel timber and the right loca- 
tion he can look for something to hap- 
pen. Or maybe it would be more 
accurate to say he can listen for it, for 
eight times out of ten the squirrel hunt- 
er hears his game before he sees it. 

It may be a loud and arrogant bark 
that attracts his attention to a gray 
knot of fur on a high branch, or it may 
be a rustle in the leaves almost over his 
head, the steady churring of sharp teeth 
in the husk of a hickory nut, or the 
whisk of feet and tails as two fox squir- 
rels whip around an oak trunk fifty 
yards away. 

So if you can curb your impatience, 
squirrel shooting is a mighty pleasant 
way to spend a warm, smoke-hazed 
October afternoon. 

To make it ideal you ought to put your 
shotgun away. The natural squirrel gun 
today, as it was at the outset, is a rifle. 
Remember, the old-timers prided them- 
selves on shooting the heads off without 
spoiling any meat. And with the modern 
rifle, there’s no reason why you shouldn't 
match their performance. 


UT if you’re a shotgun addict, and 
B won't be wooed away from your 
favorite gun even for a day, you can 
still hunt squirrels, and without apolo- 
gies. Just offhand, a gray squirrel 
perched in the top of a beech tree, say 
twenty-five yards from the ground, 
doesn’t sound like a difficult target. But 
after you’ve hunted squirrels a few 
times you may revise your opinion on 
that score. 

To begin with, the bushy-tail is no- 
body’s fool. He has a few tricks up his 
sleeve and he uses ’em when they do him 
the most good. If you don’t think so, 
try a solo hunt for squirrels! You catch 
a glimpse of a big, fat fox squirrel flash- 
ing around the base of a towering oak 
and you know blamed well he went up. 
You work that way, scanning the high 
branches, combing every fork with your 
eyes. You circle the tree a step at a 
time, and still you see no sign of the 
squirrel. Does that mean you guessed 
wrong? Did your game in some mys- 
terious fashion make it to another tree? 
Did he cross an aérial bridge of 
branches under your very nose? 

Possibly he did—but probably he 
didn’t. The chances are your squirrel is 
playing the oldest game he knows, fall- 
ing back on a trick his forebears used 
in the forests of the Blue Ridge in 
Boone’s time. He’s sidling around the 
trunk or one of the big branches of the 
tree, keeping exactly on the opposite 
side from you as you move. You can 
circle the tree a dozen times and he'll 
never show as much as the tip of an 
ear to you. 

3ut it’s easy to outsmart him. Stop 
walking and stand still for a minute or 
so. Then, without warning, heave a 
stone, a chunk of wood, or some other 
heavy object into the underbrush or 
dead leaves on the far side of the tree. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Best gadget for oiling ferrules before set- 
ting up a rod is a good head of hair like 
Bob Jackson's. If yours is gone, use a rag 


| 





This one-man disjointing method is safe and effec- 
tive too. With hands holding the rod on both sides, 
a slow, even pull is applied by spreading the legs 
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When you've neglected that matter of oiling, or a 
ferrule sticks from pure cussedness, here's how you 
and a friend can disjoint a rod without harming it 





Do’s and Dont’s 


" E WELD ANYTHING,” 
said a sign on the shed. 
“Here’s the place,” Ralph 
announced. “I told you I 
had seen a welding shop around here. 
Let’s go in.” 

“O. K.,” Jake said. ‘But it looks kind 
of dumpy to me.” 

The proprietor shifted his chew to 
the other cheek. “One of them solid- 
steel fishin’ rods,”’ he observed. “Broke 
near the handle. Sure, I kin fix it— 
slick as a whistle.” 

Ralph and Jake watched while the 
welder went to work. He seemed to 
know his stuff. First he turned on a 
chattery electric grinder and beveled 
the ends of the broken parts. Next 
he clamped the pieces in a double 
vise arrangement so they were in 
alignment. Then he lighted his 
torch, which seemed to be the only 
reasonably new piece of equipment 
in the shop, and ran molten steel 
into the notches. Finally, when the 
rod was cool enough to handle, he 


dressed down the weld on the 
grinder. 
“There,” he said. “Good as new 


That'll cost you fifty cents.” 


Broken cork handles 
are easily replaced 
by simply removing 
a screw and cap at 
the butt and slid- 
ing the new cork on 


Preserve the finish 
by washing it often 
in clear water—aft- 
er every use if it's 
a salt-water rod. A 
brush like that at 
right helps you get 
in around the guides 






















Ralph took the rod and bent it into 
an arc. “Looks O.K.,” he said. “Jake, 
give the man his four bits.” 

“Now that the rod’s fixed,” Jake sug- 
gested, as they trudged back to camp, 
“let’s try out that new line and bass- 
pop this afternoon.” 

“Good idea,” Ralph agreed, “I’ll use 
the bamboo, and you take the steel rod 
... and don’t drop the outboard motor 
on it like I did.” 

Jake hadn’t been casting five min- 
utes when he got a strike. “Feels like 
the Old Man himself,’ he declared, as 
he started playing the catch. The fish 
made a dart straight toward the boat, 
and Jake wound in ten yards of line. 

“Wish it would jump so we could see 
what it is,” Ralph said. 

Suddenly the line tensed, and the rod 
whipped forward in a sharp arc, as the 
fish did a sudden about face. Jake in- 
stinctively tried to wind another turn, 
increasing the strain, before he realized 
what was happening. There was a sud- 
den, metallic, cracking sound, and the 
rod seemed to leap away from the han- 
dle. It struck the side of the boat, sev- 
ering the line; and rod, line, bait, and 
fish disappeared into the lake. 

For several seconds Jake sat 
there, still gripping the handle 
tightly and blinking. Then he spoke 

slowly: “And that guy said it 
was good as new!” 

Moral: You cannot repair a bro- 
ken steel rod! 

Hundreds of people try it. Like 
Ralph and Jake’s welder, they often 
do a good job—to the eye. But 
what they do not know or appre- 
ciate is that a steel fishing rod is 
made of a temperamental alloy 
that has to be heat-treated with 
extreme care in order to give the 


rod its desirable properties. And 
when any part of the shaft is 
heated above a certain tempera- 
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ture, as by a welding torch, the strength 
imparted by heat treating is destroyed 
and cannot be restored by even the 
most skilled welder. As a result, the 
repaired rod almost invariably breaks 
at the weld—and often it does this at 
the worst possible moment. 

If you own a steel fishing rod, there 
are a lot of other things you should 
know about it-—things that will enable 
you to prolong its life until the day that 
wartime scarcity no longer exists. 

There are three general types of steel 
rods in use. Those made by a leading 
rod manufacturer are typical: 

1. A rod forged from a %*%-inch- 
square bar of silico-vanadium steel by 
heating and rolling to the approximate 
size and length. The rod is then hand- 
ground to exact shape and weight, and 
when finished has a square or semi- 
scuare cross section. All the grinding, 
which gives the rod its characteristic 
feel or whip, is done by hand, by men 
who have been grinding rods for years. 
That is one reason this type of rod is 
the most costly. 

2. A solid-steel rod that is machine- 
ground to shape from a piece of the 
same kind of steel, cut to length from a 
long thin rod instead of being forged 
from a bar. Because of the lower cost 
of machine grinding and elimination of 
forging, this rod can be sold for less 
than the first type. 

2. A seamless tubular rod that, for 
feel and action, rivals a fine bamboo. 
The starting point is a steel disk that 
is formed by successive drawing opera- 
tions into a tube and then is step-drawn 
to give it the desired taper. A manga- 
nese-molybdenum steel is used for this 
type. 

After a steel rod is shaped, it is put 
‘hrough a series of heat treatments 
which impart to the steel a granular 
structure that determines its strength 
and related physical properties. Any 
subsequent heating beyond a certain 
temperature, even by an overheated 
soldering iron, will destroy the strength 
resulting from the heat treatments. 
Contrary to popular belief, heat treat- 
ment or “tempering” has little to do 
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Not gaudy, but neat. When finish cracks off, 
bind the spot with thread as in attaching a 
guide, then apply clear varnish or shellac 
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There are ways to preserve or repair these irreplaceable 


fishing tools—and also ways to ruin them! Here are tips 


right from the feed box that will save you lots of grief 
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with the flexibility or feel of a steel 
rod. Instead, it is the shape and thick- 
ness of the given metal that gives the 
rod its character. A solid rod that is 
too stiff can be reground by the manu- 
facturer to make it more flexible; but a 
too-flexible rod cannot be made stiffer 
A tubular steel rod cannot be altered at 
all, of course, because its walls are too 
thin for grinding. 

In Geneva, Ohio, are two men who 
are familiar with all the standard woes 
connected with the use and abuse of 
steel fishing rods. One of them is R. M. 
Noyes, who superintends the manufac- 
ture of rods at the factory of the 
American Fork & Hoe Co. The other 
is Bob Jackson, who has charge of rod 
repairing for the same company. In 
Jackson’s morgue of damaged rods, 
sent in by owners, there can be found 
just about every degree of accident and 
abuse that a rod may suffer. And the 
biggest offender of all is rust resulting 
from neglect or carelessness. 

Until someone learns how to heat- 
treat stainless steel so a_ successful 
fishing rod can be made from it, steel 
rods will be subject to rust damage. 
Because such rods are finished so they 
normally will resist rust, and because, 
like guns, they will last indefinitely if 
treated right, a rust-damaged rod is 
evidence of lack of proper care some- 
where along the line. Rust, as you 
know, is caused by chemical action in 
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which oxygen combines with iron. It 
may start wherever there is a break in 
the protective finish, and often there 
may be extensive rust damage deep in 
the structure of the steel without much 
visible evidence on the surface. A fish- 
ing rod has a thin cross section, and 
deep-seated rusting may not require 
much time to cause a break. You may 
be able to head off such failures by 
making periodic and careful examina- 
tions of your rod. Go over every bit of 
the surface with a careful eye, aided, 
if you wish, by a magnifying glass. 
If you find a rusty spot, you may be 
able to take care of it yourself as sug- 
gested later in this article; if you can- 
not do the necessary repairing, you had 
better send the rod to the manufacturer 
for overhauling. 

One of the surest ways of preventing 
rust damage, according to Jackson, is 
to wash your rod thoroughly with clean 
water when you are through fishing. 
This is particularly important when the 
rod has been used around salt water; 
but even in so-called “fresh” water 
there may be chemicals from factories, 
organic matter, and other dirt that will 
attack the rod metal if there is a 
chance. Scrub the rod well with a cloth, 
and if possible use a small toothbrush 
or similar brush to get the dirt from the 
corners and cavities in the vicinity of 
guides. After the scrubbing, dry the rod 

(Continued on page 78) 





Good and bad examples: a 22-year-old veteran 
in perfect condition (top), a victim of rust, 
and (bottom) a break that welding didn't fix 


Skilled solderers can replace tip tops, but 
don't overheat the iron! And unless you have 
a special rod vise like this, don't use any 
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grapes in his body xude jthe liquid kept are selectec Sferred into 

ht age er that hardens into silk as it S, as they are vicious 
“silk,/and air. Now, this spider can spi Continued on page 67) 
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GIMME A CHANCE! 


It almost never fails! Venture out of the blind to 
pick up one dead duck, and a big flock of live ones 


flies in to catch you sticking out like a sore thumb 
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Kaiae Game Cire in 


Sportsmen— or sportsmen’s clubs—can breed quail, 






pheasants, or other species with surprising ease, 
to restock hunting areas or as a rewarding hobby 











é 
, 
‘ 
: 
, 
Harry Warren, one of more than 100 private A good small pen for your first pair or so A neat portable cage. The closed part holds 
quail breeders in southern California alone, of quail. The screen floor keeps the feet of the bantam hen used to hatch out quail eggs; 
keeps twelve pairs in this raised quail pen young birds dry, and is also self-cleaning a pair of quail goes in the screened section 
4 
; | 
In larger quarters, a bush or grapevine like Plant grasses in yards, guarding them with Fancy breeds rate fine surroundings. Here's 
this one offers shade and hiding places, makes wire until grown. Boards or burlap along the E. H. Hallenbeck's setting for Lady Amherst 
inmates feel at home. These are valley quail fence bottom save birds from wire injuries pheasants and trim, gamy chukar partridges 
Clean water and dry footing are vital. This Eggs, gathered daily and set in sand trays Marketing some of your birds will help pay R, 
drip faucet is neatly arranged to keep birds which are tilted twice a day, keep in good expenses. But check on your state laws be- $3 


out of the pan and off the wet ground around condition until you have enough for hatching fore selling—or even raising—game birds 
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Your (Cun Backyard - 


FEW months ago we showed you, in the photo story, 
A “Pheasant Factory,” how game birds by the thousands 
are raised in one great state hatchery. Here is proof of how it 
can also be done, on a smaller scale, by individuals or clubs 
everywhere. Taken by Andrew R. Boone at the homes of a 
number of private breeders in California, these pictures can- 





For variety, "get off the ground" with some 
perching birds like these Australian crested 


doves. They're not game birds, but handsome varieties, 





Warren with a fine ringneck pheasant. This 
breeder took up his hobby for health's sake, 
ind has been well rewarded in pleasure too 


Pheasants bring as high as For sport, 


Ready for market. 
$3 each as meat in some places, or make de- 
cious eating for your own Sunday dinners 
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You can go exotic even in quail! Here's the 
Philippine button quail, 
weighing three ounces full grown can provide a set-up like this, 


A full season of pheasant shooting in one 
pen! Though home-bred, pheasants are never 
tame, become wild and sporty when released 


ringnecks or your native type of 
quail are the thing, but a dazzling golden 
pheasant makes a fine spectacle for visitors 


not attempt to show you the complete process, but they’ll 
give you some good ideas to start with. For further infor- 
mation, consult your library, state conservation agency, 


or breeders from whom you buy your first stock. Free pam- 
phlets of the U.S. Department of Agriculture that should 
also help you will be found listed on page 78, of this issue. 





Ducks and geese are particularly easy to | 
smallest of the 25 grow, but like water and lots of it. If you! 
go to itl} 





Belligerent beauty! This long-tailed Reeves 
pheasant goes into a fighting tantrum when- 
ever his owner, E. H. Hallenbeck, approaches 





Unlike the Reeves just above, this pheasant, 
a brown Manchurian, eats from the hand. One 
more reward for the backyard game breeder! 
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PH EASANT FEAST Minnesota hunters recently donated 800 birds to the annual pheas- 


ant banquet for disabled war veterans originated by Ed Shave, 
"Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune” outdoor editor. Here's a group that gave with a smile 
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STOP RIGHT THERE! 4 very smell but 


very plucky Mich- 
igan coon, cornered, defies the photographer bravely 








UNAWARES EPe<io! 


y inter- 
esting wild-game pictures are 
those in which animals are go 
ing about their business as if 
there weren't a human with- 
in a thousand miles. That's 
how Frederick W. Hollender 
caught the Wyoming deer 
above, with a telephoto lens 


BEAVER MAKING 
A BIG COMEBACK 


Once close to extinction in 
New York State, beavers have 
flourished so under protec- 
tion and Conservation De- 
partment help that trapping 
now is permitted within 50 
miles af New York City. 
Heres’ one lucky taker of a 
62-pounder having his trap 
checked by a warden and 
(left) helping lug home his 
fifty dollars’ worth of fur 
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RABBIT BLOOD No purebred bird dog, 


the air-minded canine 
above nevertheless knows how to deliver a South 
Dakota pheasant to his owner, G. F. Sherwood 








Sell your outdoor photos to us! 
Just submit them to our Picture 
Editor, with return stamps and 


captions, and you will be paid 

















. 
good cash rates for each one we 
publish here. Do it today! You 
may cash in on one or more! 
BOYS OF ‘89 GO FISHING 
Angling may be just as good sport today as 
a generation or two back, but it certainly 
‘ doesn't produce such "sporty" photographs! 
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hi With a flash bulb synchro- 
OUTFOXED nized to his camera and set 
7 off by an electric switch 150 feet off, a Cali- 


fornia camera fan caught this shy fox napping 
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EXIT SHEEP MENACE This 400-pound bear was a killer of sheep at East 


Stoneham, Me., until he met Andrew Heverinen 
(left) and Carl Cummings out hunting. He charged, they fired, and had $10 bounty 
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“| PEEP-SIGHT | 
= QUAIL | 


By EARL NAVE 
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] No, | wouldn't have believed it either—a hunter using a peep sight on a shot- 2 John was crazy, Dad said, but he came along, and 
gun, and getting his full ten limit of California valley quail. But | not only soon we were in our favorite quail country, a ranch 


saw it; | brought home the proof on film, But let's start at the beginning. It was 
the first day of the season, and John Bergen and | were tired of shipping oranges. 
“Hey,” said John, "how about some quail? I've got a sort of homemade peep sight 





whose owner we knew. "Go your misguided way, genius," 
Dad told John, at the ridge where our hunts always 
start. "We'll get more quail if we separate till lunch.” 






on my gun... figured bird shooting with it would get me 
in practice for deer hunting with a rifle. I'd like to try it A John did connect once, a ' er ¥ te 
out!" "That,"’ | said, “is something | wouldn't miss, nor at that—some two hours 
would Dad. Let's get him and go out to Springville.” later. It took him half an 
hour more to find the bird, 
since it had dropped into a 
crevice, but he was pleased 
to have something to show 


















3 | was interested in pictures, not shooting, this day, 
so of course | went with John. And | got a hot photo 
not two minutes out. A quail went up, John struggled te 
find him in the peep, and ended by never firing at all! 
The air was so blue | wished I'd brought my color film! 5 But one bird didn't help 
when we met Dad. Witha 

good cargo in his own coat, 
Dad felt fine. "Looks to me 
Wag as if you'd do better with a 
: rock,” he said, "a rock big 
enough to knock that Peep- 
ing Tom thing off your gun." 
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45 John wasn't a fellow to quit easily. "That lunch fixed me up," he announced, 


washing the last crumbs of it down with a drink from an old trough. "If you 
two want to see a demonstration that will revolutionize hunting, just follow me!" 





9 But | noticed John had put those BB 

shells in his gun anyway. As we walked 
across an orchard a quail went up, and he 
couldn't resist. He let the bird get away 
off in the trees, fired twice, and it fell 


10 "It'll look like quail hash," | told him 

as we ran to where the bird had dropped. 
Instead, it was perfectly whole, and just dy- 
ing as John picked it up. "That's how we do 
it," he boasted ". . . let it get out where the 
pattern spreads, then nail it with one pellet!" 


8 Some more singles, and then 

John really started, with a 
pair of the pretty little valley 
quail in two successive shots. 
"That makes nine—one to go," he 
said, “but | must have wasted an 
awful lot of shells this morning. 
All I've got left is three old 
loads of BB's. Let's go get Dad.” 





see, and 


1] As we waited for Dad to show up at the meeting place, John 
amused himself by laying out this display for the sco‘ier to 


and the goods. 
didn't die out with Thomas Edison. Dad? He's still trying hard 
to think up a comeback. You see, he didn't get a limit himself! 










7 | followed, anyway, and saw this impressive shot on 

the very first bird. Moving faster than before, John 
centered the little form in his sight and sent it nose- 
diving over a ridge top, trailed by a cloud of feathers 






say it looked pretty convincing to me—the gun 
It just went to show, John explained, that genius 
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TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 


this Happened to Me! “yt 4 
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IN THE PATH OF THE STAMPEDE TOLD THIS WAY 
By PAUL W. GARTNER, Santa Monica, Calif. aoe 
everal years ago,\ <a al [LATE AFTERNOON }\\ \ i /_ VSS 





Bill Bergamo and 17 , 
| were hunting | 


<srrance \\\ z 
THIS COUNTRY ) (| a. zé -SEVERAL HERDS 






giant caribou on y Hh \ 
Groundhog Plateau, B.C. hi VI DOESN'T LOOK * -_E.z\ |MUST HAVE GEEN 
Z=ZD~__| | HERE EATING 
= TREE MOSS! 














Rolling fog,with | WAAAY |AT ALL FAMILIAR \ \ \.| | Ze 
snow flurries,made iM 7 | \4Z 
seeing difficult. 

Bill and Jack,our 
guide, started out 
together to cover 
the country. 

| had a game leg 
at the time, So | set 
out alone along 
easy trails. 























AN HOUR LATER 
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| THATS O.K.,PAUL. | 
IKNOW TWO TRAPPERS 
)ON THIS PLATEAU 
WHO WILL BE GLAD 
TO GET IT FOR THEIR 


» 






SORRY | HAD 
\ TO KILL THAT 
YOUNG BULL 
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I'VE saneun' ~Z 


LEG AGAIN 
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Are you planning an out-of-state hunting trip this year? Here is OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S exclusive table of open hunting seasons for all states and provinces 
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The Hunter... 


WILDLIFES BEST FRIEND 


By 
H.L. SHANTZ 


Now a Patriotic Duty,’ 


Arthur Grahame’s article, ‘‘Hunting 


‘ 


stressed the 


necessity of maintaining a healthful 


N THE minds of millions 

of people the hunter is re- 

garded as the enemy of 

all wild animals. But after 
working over the records in 
the Forest Service, which 
began keeping tab on game 
populations in 1913 and has 
continued the work, I am 
convinced that without the 
hunter we might as well 
give up all ideas of keeping 
game animals on wilderness 
land, and decide to see them 
only in zodlogical parks and 
great sanctuaries. Here 
they would become domesti- 
cated and emaciated and 
have to be slaughtered occa- 
sionally for their own pro- 
tection. With proper har- 
vest—and with game that means only 
by hunting—-great herds of wild animals 
can be maintained. 

There is one unavoidable limiting fac- 
tor and that is the amount and quality 
of the range. Big game on private land 
is difficult to maintain except on a ranch 
basis. Even here conflicts of use de- 
velop. So far as much of the country is 
concerned, game must be developed, 
and has been developed, on public lands. 
These lands have definite limitations to 
production placed upon them by the cli- 
mate and soil conditions. In other 
words, land, which implies a favorable 
climate, a favorable soil, and a favor- 
able plant cover, is the basis of any 
game program. 

It is unfortunate that game laws have 
legally sprung from the “manna” myth 
of the 17th century, for, regardless of 
our personal interests, we all know that 
land is basic to any wildlife program. 
Even in the law, most judgments are 
rendered in favor of the landowner, and 
as time goes on he must be taken more 
and more into account in any wildlife 
program. But the rights superimposed 
by King William, the Norman invader, 
on English common law carried down 
to the 17th Century and were then trans- 
ferred to America by settlers, so that 
they still hold in this country. And the 
hunter controlled by the state repre- 
sents those rights. 

The two approaches have been eter- 
nally in conflict and wildlife has suf- 
fered accordingly. This is unnecessary. 

At the present time three factors 
should determine the amount of game 
to be produced on National Forest land. 


50 


hunting pressure on big-game spe- 
cies in wartime, when so many sports- 
men have been called to the colors. 
His view is now amplified into a long- 
range conservation policy by an of- 
ficial who is intimately concerned 
with the preservation of game. Dr. 
Shantz is Chief of the Division of 
Wildlife Management, Forest Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. —EDITOR. 


They are, first, the limit of forage pro- 
duction; second, the limit in hunter de- 
mand; and third, other uses of land. 

The right to the use of land by big 
game has been lessened to some extent 
by our failure properly to control the 
numbers. This failure has worked both 
ways. In some places we have too few 
breeding animals and in other places we 
have too many. insistence on statewide 
open seasons and on limited kills takes 
no account of these conditions. 

Our failure to utilize the produce has 
likewise weaken:d our claim that big 
game should be produced. On the whole, 
a pitiable return to the hunter has been 
realized on our National Forest land. 
And that has been largely his fault. 
More often than not he has, by direct 
or indirect action, prevented the state 
game department from authorizing an 
adequate take on overpopulated areas. 
By influence and by injunction he has 
prevented the proper harvest of the 
crop. In some cases, irrespective of the 
waste, he has wanted game so abundant 
that it falls like ripe fruit at his feet. 
On the public-relations side he could 
count on the mass of uninformed to side 
with him against killing does or against 
any other action dictated by overpop- 
ulation of the game herds. 


O MAN in animal industry would 

give up his right to improve a herd 
by weeding out the unfit and less desir- 
able animals. The hunter must perform 
this function with game herds. Prob- 
ably he does exactly the opposite. He 
shoots the best! But at any rate he 
shoots, and that is protection to the ani- 





A hunt unre- 


mals left on the range. 
stricted as to the class of animals on 
the range does the least damage. 

I know there are practical considera- 


tions A hunter shoots before he looks. 
Requiring him to leave the spike buck 
would make him a more careful hunter. 
But it destroys the breeding quality of 
a herd of mule or black-tailed deer 
faster than any other rule that could be 
devised. Moreover, the man who shoots 
first and looks afterwards will probably 
leave his spike buck on the ground and 
kill another. 

The claim of some naturalists that 
predators are the answer to overpopula- 
tion denies the hunter the right or the 
ability to harvest the crop. Moreover, 
if the predator has any advantage over 
the hunter in improving the herd it is 
because the laws have not limited his 
take to any particular class of game. 
Last fall a mountain lion killed the best 
buck ever taken on the Kaibab National 
Forest. Even if predators do take only 
the weak, as some sportsmen are in- 
clined to believe, it is inconceivable to 
feed 3,000 deer to predators out of a 
9,000 herd and think of it as good wild- 
life management, especially if we do not 
harvest the predators! 

The hunter, if not restricted, will in 
the long run take the animal that is 
easiest to take. That is, a majority of 
them will. The discriminating sports- 
man may decide beforehand what he 
wants and gamble on that chance to 
add zest and sport to his hunt. 

The problem of elk and deer and 
sheep and cattle is largely a social and 

(Continued on page 55) 
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SOME DAY... 


ask the boys from the Aleutians! 










HE storm-swept roadsteads of the 

Aleutians were never made for “happy 
landings”. No placid harbors here, no ca- 
pacious wharves or rippling beaches! So, 
crashing through gale-lashed breakers, the 
dories, skiffs and work boats go . . . land- 
ing on craggy coastlines .. . handling ton- 
by-ton the precious cargoes of men and 
materials, food and supplies, that must be 
safely ferried from ships to shore. 


It’s a “destruction test’ for small boats— 
and for hundreds of rugged Evin- 
rudes that help 


fe Every War Bond you buy helps speed 
America’s Victory, Then, good fishing to you! 
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drive them. At many a tough spot, a few 
short weeks is long life for battered boats 
. . . but salvaged motors drive on and on 
. ++ peacetime products proving their stami- 
na in grim and relentless wartime service. 
Today, new Evinrudes are being built for 
only one purpose ... to help win the war. 
When that need is past .. . and you’re think- 
ing of buying a new motor again . . . just 
“ask the boys from the Aleutians” — and 
from many another front! Ask them what 
they learned about motors, out there where 
the going really gets tough! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
4987 N. 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD 
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Try the Squirre 


High up there'll come a flash of red, 
lightning quick, and where, a split sec- 
ond before, there was only the empty 
tree your squirrel will be flattened 
against the bark, motionless as a rusty 
knot, waiting for the next alarm from 
the ground below. 

Lift your gun with no undue fuss and 
the squirrel is as good as yours. Scratch 
a foot in the dry leaves and he'll be 
around the tree again, out of sight, and 
you can begin the game all over. 

One other trait the squirrel has that 
makes him legitimate scattergun game. 
His tenacity of life is remarkable. You 
smack him fair and square with a load 
of chilled 6’s at the modest range of 
thirty yards, and you expect him to 
come tumbling out of the tree top as 
dead as a powdered skeet bird. But he 
does nothing of the kind. Instead, he 
hangs there in the branches pretty much 
as if nothing out of the ordinary had 
happened. He may sag a bit, but he 
keeps a firm grip and hangs on, and 
often it’s necessary to knock him loose 
with a second blast. Or he may come 
staggering down the tree or out along 
the branches, seeking refuge in his home 
den or any knothole that’s handy, and 
in that event it’s up to you to finish the 
job before he gets where he’s going. 
Don’t take it for granted that he is bad- 
ly hurt and will come down sooner or 
later. No sportsman likes to lose crip- 
pled game, and the squirrel will make 
for a hiding place as long as a spark of 
life still burns. Even on the ground he’s 
not necessarily your squirrel. He'll 
crawl into a hollow log or under a stump 
if you give him half a chance. So wheth- 
er you use a shotgun or rifle, kill him 
dead before you stop shooting 


HERE is one special gap that squirrel 

hunting fills in the pattern of autumn 
field sports. For the pheasant hunter 
in fox-squirrel country—-and there are 
patches of squirrel woods in some of the 
best of our pheasant range—it affords a 
pleasant way to put in time in the mid- 
dle of the day, when the ringnecks have 
retreated into heavy cover in swales and 
fence rows, and dry ground makes tough 
sledding for the dogs. 

Later, when the birds move out for 
their afternoon feeding, the shooting 
will pick up again. But in the mean- 
time, all you are getting is exercise, 
which neither you nor the dogs need 
very badly. That’s your cue to head for 
the nearest squirrel woods. Shut the 
dogs in the car. While they’re resting 
you can get yourself some top-notch 
shooting, and it won't cost you a lot of 
energy either. Squirrel hunting is some- 
thing of a lazy man’s sport, a lot like 
fishing with a cane pole. By that same 
token it’s just about ideal for the city- 
softened gunner who has tramped the 
tangled covers of good pheasant country 
through a long, warm morning 

We used that formula on the first day 
of the pheasant season last fall, three of 
us, as we had used it many another year, 
and the results were all we hoped for. 

There we were, Fred and. Dave and I, 
in midmorning, and the shooting had 
fallen to zero. We'd seen almost a dozen 
birds in the first hour. The second hour 
we'd seen four or five more. Only the 
fact that we were doing some of the 
sketchiest shooting in the book kept us 
from having our limit by that time. 

Then things began to slow down. We 
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(Continued from page 37) 


hunted an hour and never raised a bird. 
Twice in the hour I saw Fred steal 
furtive, wistful glances across the level 
fields to a patch of beech and oak and 
hickory on the next farm, and I knew 
what was coming. We came finally to a 
weed-grown ditch bank at the end of a 
big stubble field. The ditch would mean 
hard going. Fred sized it up and called 
a halt. 

“Let’s go squirrel hunting,” he sug- 
gested. He didn’t need to coax Dave and 
me, either. 


We straggled back to the car and 
helped the poor old springer to hoist 
himself up onto the rear seat. Then we 


ambled off toward the patch of timber. 
We were almost to the woods when Fred 
spotted game. It was a big, frisky fox 
squirrel, putting on a one-squirrel nut- 
ting party under a lone and leafless 
hickory that stood by itself fifty feet 
from the border of the timber. 

The squirrel saw us about the same 
time. There was one brief flash of a red 
tail around the hickory trunk and the 
landscape was empty once more. 


E RAN up to the hickory and took 
inventory. The squirrel was treed, 
all right. There wasn't a knothole in 
the hickory big enough to hide a kKaty- 
did, and the tree wasn’t more than sixty 


feet high. With three of us, the odds 
were ours. All we had to do was sur- 
round the tree and blast the squirrel 


out, assuming he didn’t take his life in 
his hands and jump while we were form- 
ing our skirmish line. 

But none of us favored the idea. “He 
won't have a chance,” Fred commented 
regretfully, and Dave added: “I don't 
want to shoot him that way.” 

“Tell you what,” I sugested. “Dave and 
I'll move back and look on, and you hunt 
him by yourself.” 

Fred brightened up at that. We moved 
back. 

It was as funny a one-man squirrel 
hunt as I’ve ever watched. Fred circled 
and so did the fox squirrel. Fred moved 
back from the tree and worked in close 
to the trunk. It was no dice. Wherever 
he went, soft-footed or noisy, the squir- 
rel kept eight inches of hickory trunk 
between himself and danger. 

Fred got tired of the game finally. He 
picked up a stone and heaved it into a 
brushy fence row on the far side of the 
tree. It landed with a lusty clatter and 
up in the hickory top there was a flurry 
of red. Before the squirrel had time to 
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size things up, Fred’s 16 gauge barked 
and a rusty comet came streaking out of 
the high fork. 

We moved on into the woods and 
picked three shooting stands. Fred took 
a station twenty yards from a big old 
maple that we had known for years as 
a den tree. I wandered off to the far sid 
in search of a rail fence that the squir- 
rels like to use as a roller coaster on 
bright fall days. Dave moseyed into 
corner of the timber that joined a cor 
field. We settled down. 

Fred got the best of the breaks. He 
gathered in his first three squirrels with 
out moving from his tracks. Then |] 
heard the sharper burst of a 20 gauge 
from the direction of Dave’s stump and 
when he shot only once I knew he had 
scored. 

The rail fence wasn’t in heavy use that 
day, but a lone squirrel came my way 
after a half hour. Then Dave had a: 
other shot, and the action moved around 
to Fred's side of the woods again. We 
stayed a couple of hours and the shoot 
ing was a lot faster than anything we 
could have hoped for at that time of day 
back in the pheasant cover. 

There’s not much use to try this mid 
day hunting in gray-squirrel territory 
The gray goes into seclusion at 
about as regularly as the pheasant. He 
stirs out in the early morning, earlie: 
than his rusty cousin, and before lunc} 
time he retires to his nest for a quiet 
siesta. Late afternoon sends him fort} 
again and he is active until sundown o1 
later. So marked are these habits in the 
gray that the professional hunters, wh 
shot squirrels to supply the tables of th: 
logging camps in the early days, mad: 
two hunts a day, one in the early mor: 
ing, the other in late afternoon, to matc} 
the two periods of the gray’s activit 


noor 


UT in fox-squirrel country any likely 

bit of timber is a good place to spend 
the middle hours. Try it sometime, when 
ringneck shooting has gone into its noon- 
day eclipse and your own appetite for 
vigorous exercise is on the wane. 

When you empty your game pockets 
on the kitchen table that night the addi 
tion of a half dozen fat squirrels to the 
day’s bag won't make you feel a bit 
bad. As for the next logical step, if 
you haven't eaten fried squirrel you've 
missed a dish that earned its right t 
fame on the American frontier two cen- 
turies ago, and has held a secure plac: 
with game epicures ever since 





Fred and Dave are satisfied with results after a brief noontime interlude with the squirrels 
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Largest fish caught in ’42: 816-lb. tuna, 
by Frank Sawyer, president of Checker 
Taxi Co. of Boston, at Bailey Island, 
Me. Two others (50614 and 408 Ibs. 

were landed same day on the same 39- 


thread ASHAWAY Zane Grey line. 
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Y 
omewhere today, on a life raft hurriedly dropped from a 
burning merchant vessel torpedoed at sea, a handful of your countrymen may 
be fighting desperately, stoutheartedly for their lives. 
Whether or not they can survive the long days and nights before rescue 
comes may well depend on the fishline with which their raft is provisioned 
to eke out the diminishing supply of food they have aboard. 


We know that if you cannot always find today a full selection of the 
ASHAWAY lines you used to buy, you will understand why. 


First call on our machinery, our labor, our united efforts, goes today to our 
fighting forces. Right now we are producing in our plant at Ashaway: fish- 
line, parachute shrouds for our fliers . . . tow cords for gliders . . . non-stop 
pick-up lines for the air mail... surgical sutures for the medical corps .. . signal 
flare and other vital control cords. 

Not until it’s over ‘over there’ will we and free men everywhere again be 
ready to wade hip-deep in tumbling mountain streams . . . to pit our strength 
against a sounding swordfish . . . to fill our lungs with the clean, sweet air of 


a free world—happy and proud that we have helped to carn that freedom. 


For FREE catalog write Box 201, address below. 


@ CO., ASHAWAY, 








Rifle for 


A swivel attached this way may lower the point 
of impact far enough to miss a deer at 300 yd. 





But here the swivel is fastened to the fore- 
end and will exert no down pull on the barrel 


HE ancient axiom that 90 percent of 

all deer are killed at less than 100 

yd. is so often repeated that many 

sportsmen are inclined to believe it 
holds true for all deer in all localities. 
No one will argue about the truth of 
the statement when it is applied to the 
wooded hills and lowlands of the South 
and East, to the brush of Texas, and to 
the dense coastal forests of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

There are other parts of North Amer- 
ica, however—parts to which the 100-yd. 
limit fails to apply. 

Out where the mountains begin to lift, 
where there are wide, grassy plains, 
and where the vegetation thins, the deer 
hunter gets more chances at 400 yd. 
than he does at 300, more at 300 than 
at 200, and more at 200 than at 100. 
Actually, my own impression, after hunt- 
ing deer in the mountains for close to 30 
years, is that the average shot is from 
250 to 300 yd. I said average shot, not 
kill, as too few hunters have the skill or 
the proper equipment to take advantage 


of their opportunities at the longer 
ranges. 
Much applesauce has been written 


about hunting ranges. Many a running 
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the 


buck has been knocked cold at 400, 500, 
and even 600 yd.; but such kills are hard 
to make and are in the nature of ac- 
cidents. Actually, the average long-range 
shot is made on a standing or slowly 
moving animal. The buck that gets out 
of his bed 400 yd. away is usually not 
half so frightened as the one which gets 
up at 50, and if the hunter has the skill 
and the equipment he can do a good, 
clean job of knocking him down. Hitting 
running game at that distance, though, 
is another thing again. 

The ranges at which game can be seen, 
and its sex determined, will amaze men 
hunting the first time in open country. 
Once, some years ago, a friend and I 
each got a buck on top of a high mesa 
covered with foot-high sagebrush, where 
we could see every deer that got up 
within a mile and could make out antlers 
without glasses (on the big bucks) at 
500 yd. or more. These were mule deer, 
but the same thing is true of Mexican 
white-tails, except that their antlers are 
more difficult to see, and a great deal of 
their range is open or thinly timbered 
canyon country. 

Antelopes, on which the majority of 
Western states now have open seasons, 
are also, more often than not, long-range 
propositions. Plenty of 
antelopes have been 
killed at from 50 to 100 
yd.; but the man who 
ean hold well, and has - 
the right sort of rifle, J 
will get his buck ante- / 
lope much easier than / 
the man who has to 
stalk within 150 yd. in 
order to feel sure of 
hitting. Bighorn sheep 
are usually taken at 
long range, and so are 
Rocky Mountain goats. 


JACK O'CONNOR Laitor 





pen Spaces 


enced open-country hunters, and then 
checked by comparing the width of post 
reticules of ‘scope sights against the 
length and depth of the bodies of the 
deer and against the width of saguaro 
cacti which were plentiful there and 
which we could measure. They were 
reasonably correct. 

Over most of the mountain country of 
North America, the typical shot is across 
a canyon or from hillside to hillside 
Ranges are hard to estimate, particularly 
for the man who thinks a 200-yd. shot a 
long one; and often even the most ex- 
perienced hunter gets badly fooled be- 
cause of the character of the light and 
the country. Through long practice in 
estimating distances, by guessing how far 
an object or an animal is away and then 
pacing the distance off as a check, many 
hunters become pretty fair guessers, but 
the best of them will often be badly fooled, 
particularly across canyons where there 
was nothing between them and the game. 

A bad fooler is the antelope, which 
almost always looks nearer, in bright 
sunlight, than he is, because of his vivid 
coloring. So is the mountain sheep that 
pops up on a ridge to look you over. 

The conditions of mountain and plains 

(Continued on page 56) 











In parts of the Rockies 
and in Alaska, grizzly 
bear and even moose 
and elk can be spotted 
at great distances in 
open, barren country. 
Once in the moun- 

tains of Sonora, a large \ 
party of which I was a 
member brought out 
nine bucks. The average 
kill was at about 325 yd. 
The shortest was at 200 
and the longest some- 
where around 500. These 
distances were esti- 
mates, because they 
were across canyons, 
and pacing was im- 
possible. However, they 
were made by experi- 
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These groups were made with a Winchester Model 70 .270 
rifle, shooting 130-gr. pointed-expanding bullets at muzzle 
velocity of 3,120. It was fitted with a Weaver 330 ‘scope 
with cross hairs, and sighted in to hit point of aim at 300 
yd. Groups were 3 in. high at 100 and 200 yd., on the 
point of aim at 300, 10 in. low at 400, and 31 in. at 500 
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Wildlife's Best Friend 


(Continued from page 50) 


economic one and it should be adjusted 
by surveys and studies on the ground. 
At present there seems to be little doubt 
that the big game exceeds hunter de- 
mand generally throughout the West, 
except where predators keep it down. 

A recent estimate shows about 10,653,- 
000 cow-months of use on the National 
Forests by cattle and sheep and about 
6,712,000 cow-months of use on the Na- 
tional Forest by deer and elk. Almost 
without exception the critical areas of 
overuse are on the winter ranges. Here 
much of the land is in private owner- 
ship. If areas of this overused range are 
purchased for deer and elk winter range 
it is often necessary that the range have 


a rest for some years before it can 
again become productive. Still the 
psychological effect of such purchases 


is, “now with additional range we should 
not have so heavy a kill.” The rate of 
big-game increase is so great that the 
range would have to be doubled every 
two or five years if it were to provide 
feed for the herd. That is utterly im- 
possible. However desirable it may be to 
increase the amount of game range, we 
must face honestly the fact that even 
now the herd’s annual increase has ex- 
ceeded the hunter demand. For sixteen 
years the hunter take has been only 
half enough to control the game herds 
even when aided by heavy predator take 


and by starvation and disease. There- 
fore, we must provide a safe and 
adequate harvesting machinery before 


we are willing to risk the future of our 
forage and soils by removing predators. 

Sentimental appeals like that which, 
I understand, is contained in the motion 
picture “Bambi” only confuse the situa- 
tion. The hunter has a definite re- 
sponsibility, in spite of the claims of 
certain “balance of nature” groups who 
would outlaw all hunting. If game is to 
be game there must be a hunter. 

Nature will control wildlife popula- 
tions, but it does it the hard way. Na- 
ture had, in America, the Indian who 
killed, often wantonly, the wolf and 
coyote, the grizzly bear, and the puma. 
Even with all of these, two thirds of the 
families of hoofed animals disappeared 
before man arrived on the scene. Nature 
has been a great exterminator! With 
intelligent wildlife management man can 
use the game and keep it too. 


Hunters Cause Few Fires 


PORTSMEN who have protested war- 

time restrictions on deer hunting in 
California—restrictions set up because 
of the supposed forest-fire hazard—now 
have some interesting figures to support 
their arguments. The California Di- 
vision of Forestry has revealed that ac- 
cording to its records only 3 percent of 
the fires under its jurisdiction in 1941 
were caused by hunters and fishermen. 

Nearly all coastal and central areas of 
the state were closed to deer hunters, at 
the request of U.S. Army authorities, as 

precautionary measure against fires. 
However, a spokesman for the state Di- 
vision of Fish and Game declares that 
hunters actually are “experienced woods- 
men and really an asset in keeping down 
forest fires.” Records of three years’ 
fires in California timber and watershed 
ireas indicate that smokers were by far 
the leading cause, followed by lightning. 
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Be Warm and Combestaiiie 


by DAY... 


in Woods Down-Insulated Sportsmen’s 
Jacket. The ideal jacket for hunter, 
fisherman or air raid warden! Weighs 
only 44 ounces—is thirty full inches 
long to protect the kidneys—is several 
times warmer than wool! Of shower 
proof poplin insulated with ‘‘Woods 


Down” of 


water-fowl, with sateen 


Ever-Live 


anteed! 


by NIGHT 


in Woods ‘‘3-Star Arctic’? Water-Fowl 
Down-Filled Sleeping Robe — famous 
everywhere. For thirty years they have 
led the world in snug sleeping comfort. 
You can’t get them now because 
they’re in the armed forces for 


the duration—from Ice- 
land to the Antarctic. 


lining. Knitted wool 50 
collar, cuffs and skirt. 

—— 
Unconditionally guar- 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS! 


Ask your dealer—or write for illustrated folders to 
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Good fodder for long ranges. From left, .270 
W.C.F. and the .300 H. & H. Magnum with 
180-gr. bullet, followed by three wildcats, all 7 
mm., based, respectively, on the .30 Newton, 


and .275 Magnum and .300 Magnum cases 


hunting, then, are very different from 
those found in thick woods. The man 
who goes after the Eastern white-tail or 
the little Pacific Coast black-tail, or 
even, in most localities, after moose or 
black bear, has to shoot very quickly at 
game that is in the process of vanishing. 
He has to get his shot off almost as 
fast as if he were using a shotgun for 
woodcock, and he fires almost exclusive- 
ly in the offhand position. Because the 
game offers a large area and is close by, 
accuracy is not nearly so essential as 
speed. The man who can keep his shots 


in a 12-in. circle at 50 yd. under those 
“snapshooting” conditions is a very good 
shot who is going to get a lot of game. 

The mountain hunter, on the ‘other 
hand, has a lot more time. His game 
is usually in sight anywhere from 10 


seconds to 10 minutes. All things being 
equal, the faster he shoots accurately, 
the better; but there is not the same 
premium on speed as exists with the 
woods hunter. The mountain hunter 
usually has time to drop into the sitting 
position, which is vastly steadier than 
offhand, and now and then he can use 
prone. The woods hunter has no need 
of the gunsling except to carry his rifle, 
but the mountain hunter finds it a great 
help in accuracy. We have seen that the 
woods hunter is shooting with sufficient 
accuracy when he keeps his shots in a 
12-in. circle at 50 yd. The first-rate 
mountain hunter ought to be able to do 
that at 300 yd. under hunting conditions, 
and not do very much worse at 400. The 
man who shoots that well, and who has 
a well-sighted, well-selected rifle, is going 
to make a lot of clean kills at ranges 
which seem incredible to those who have 
hunted only in the woods and with iron- 
sighted “deer rifles” of the .30/30 class. 
So let us take a look at what is as near 
the perfect mountain rifle as the present 
state of ballistic knowledge will allow. 
It is rather heavy, weighing with 'scope 
at least 10 lb. It is chambered for a 
superaccurate high-velocity cartridge. 
Actually it is more like a big, powerful 
varmint rifle than anything else, and as 
a matter of fact, such a rifle is, though 


needlessly powerful, absolute tops on 
coyotes. 

Because it is to be used exclusively 
with a ‘scope, this rifle should have a 


a drop at heel 
than that of 
a good, thick 


high-combed stock with 
no more than 1 in. greater 
the comb. It should have 
cheek piece for hard, steady holding 
with the aid of the sling. The barrel 
should be somewhat heavier than those 
found on standard bolt-action sporting 
rifles. Actually the “medium heavy” 
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barrel found on the Winchester Model 70 
target rifle is just about ideal; combined 
with a good sporting stock, it will bring 
the weight of the rifle up to around 10 
lb. or a bit more. A rifle like that is 
likely to get a bit heavy in rough 
country, though a sling can take most 


of the curse off it; but a hunter ought 
to select a rifle to shoot—not to carry 
and when the chips are down, and 


the buck with the big head is climbing 
out of the canyon 350 yd. away, such a 
rifle will settle down quickly and hold 
steady where a light one wouldn't. 
Both the Winchester Model 70 and the 
Remington Model 720 have good weight, 
but they would be even better if fitted 
with medium-heavy barrels like that of 
the Winchester Model 70 target rifle. 
When Hirohito and Hitler take it on the 
lam and things settle down to more o1 
normal ways, the arms companies 
will be very happy to equip their sport- 
ing rifles with slightly heavier barrels if 
they think the demand warrants it. The 
man who patronizes the custom maker 


less 


can, of course, write his own ticket. 
The ‘’scope of the long-range rifle 
should be of a higher power than that 


which is generally recommended for 
most hunting. Good all-round ‘scopes 
like the Zeiss Zielklein 2% X and the 
Noske of the same power are not seen 
at their best in mountain hunting. They 
are far better than any iron sights, of 
course, but the more I use them the more 
I am convinced that somewhat greater 
magnification would be better. The old 
Noske 4X was a good mountain ‘scope, 
but it was really a 3X, and the field of 
view was small. Of all the ’scopes avail- 
able in the secondhand market or still 
being manufactured, I think I'll string 
along with the Weaver 440, an excellent 
‘scope which—for some curious reason 

has always had its light hidden under 
the traditional bushel. For a glass of 4X 
the 440 is astonishingty bright, and the 
field of view of 27 ft. to each 100 yd. is 
ample for open-country hunting. The 440 
does not possess the extreme latitude 
of eye relief of its running 
mate, the 330, but it is 
ample with a _ well-fitting 
stock. I have done better 
shooting on running jack 
rabbits with a 440-equipped 
rifle than with any other. 

The reticule which is 
best for woods hunting and 
medium-range shooting 
generally is the flat-topped 
post. For mountain hunt- 
ing the medium-fine cross 
hair is best, as it enables 
the hunter to hold over at 
a long range far better, 
particularly on sheep and 
antelope, both of which 
animals often stand facing 
the hunter. A post sub- 
tending from 5 to 6 in. 
for each 100 yd. of range 
will pretty well blot out an 
animal in that position at 
400 yd., whereas the 
hair will enable one to hold 
over exactly. 

The mountain rifle should 
be equipped with a gun- 
sling, that very excellent 
aid to steady holding, and 
it should be so attached to 
the rifle that it won't pull 
down on the barrel and 
change the center of im- 
pact. In other words, the 
front swivel should have no 
direct connection with the 
barrel itself. My old Spring- 
field wears its front swivel 
on the barrel a couple of 


cross 





inches in front of the fore-end tip, and 
with a tight sling I can pull the center 
of impact down 2.5 in. for each 100 yd. 
of range—enough to contribute to a miss 
at 200 or 300 yd. and to insure one at 
greater ranges, where the bullet would 
arrive close to a foot low. 

As far as cartridges go, the two best 
standard long-range factory calibers are 


the .270 W.C.F. and the .300 H. & H. 
Magnum. Both of them start long bullets 


of good sectional density out at a high 
velocity, 


initial with a consequent flat 





This big 4X German 'scope is a fine instrument 
for long-range shooting, but a little too bulky 


trajectory. Over a 300-yd. range, the .270 
with the 130-gr. bullet (at a muzzlk 
velocity of 3,120) rises only 5 in. above 
the line of bore at about 160 yd. With my 
own .270 and a Noske ’scope on Nosk¢ 
mounts, I sight in so the bullet strike 

3.5 in. high at 160 yd., as the line of sight 
is 1.5 in. above the center of the bore 

With a 180-gr. bullet at 3,060, in the .300 
H. & H., the bullet rises only about 6 i: 


over 300 yd., and a working midrange tra 
jectory of 4.5 in. would not be excessive 
particularly on the larger game animal 
where the big .300 shines—elk, moose, 01 
grizzly above timber line. Such animal 
offer a lot more leeway in estimatins 
range than do the smaller ones like 100 
Ib. antelopes and small white-tails, and 
200-pounders like sheep and mule dee: 
The larger an animal is, the easier he i 


al 


£ 


You anil shih to get a buck antelope at long range 
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) hit and the farther away he can be hit. 
Cartridges like the .30/06, the .257, the 
"mm. and even that big cannon, the .375 
» pretty fair long-range mountain 
vork; but they are not quite in the same 


iss as the .270 and the .300 H. & H., as 
ey lack either bullet weight or high 
nitial velocity, with its consequent flat 
ijectory. 
A cartridge must be judged by its ef- 
ency out where the game is—not 


ere its published velocities are taken, 
ft. from the muzzle. With that in 
nd, let us examine the performance- 
at the muzzle, not at 100 yd., but way 
at 300 yd.—of a few well-known car- 
The .270 Winchester 130-gr. bul- 
t leaves the muzzle at 3,120 ft. a second, 
i arrives at the 300-yd. mark traveling 
2,440, for a velocity loss of 780. Its 
maining energy is 1,720 ft.-lb. The 180- 
.30/06 bullet, with its initial velocity 


j 
iges. 


2710, loses 810 ft. a second over 300 
yd., and has a retained energy of 1,450, 
considerably less than that of the .270, 


nd actually about that of the .30/30 at 
160 yd. 

The great .300 H. & H. 
a similar 180-gr. bullet, 
3,060 and reaches 300 yd. with 


cartridge, with 
starts out at 
a velocity 


loss of 880 ft. a second for a speed of 
2180. With the 220-gr. bullet, the .300 
begins its journey at 2,730 and gets to 


the 300-yd. mark with 2,050 for a loss of 
680 ft. a second. 

The 100-gr. .257 bullet, on the other 
hand, starts off at 2,900 ft. a second and 
sheds 1,030 along the way to arrive at 
300 yd. with a remaining velocity of 1,870 
and an energy of 775 ft.-lb., or slightly 
less than that of the .357 handgun car- 
tridge at the muzzle. 

These figures are revealing. They ex- 
plain many a phenomenon which hunt- 
ers have observed in the field—poor kill- 
ing power at the longer ranges, bullets 
that fail to expand, and so on. Right in 
front of our eyes, the .30/06 out at 300 
yd. has turned into a .30/30 at 100 and 
the good little .257 has turned into a 
handgun. 

The long-range rifle needs a long, rela- 
tively heavy, sharp-pointed bullet so that 
t will retain its velocity. Again, muzzle 
velocity doesn’t count unless it is re- 
tained. As loaded by the factories, the 
excellent .257 has two strikes on it be- 
cause of the very poor shape of those 
round-nosed bullets. With the 100-gr. 
spitzer bullets formerly made by Fred 
Barnes and by the Western Tool and 
Copper Works, the .257 retains its ve- 
locity and energy far better, and is an 
entirely different sort of cartridge. With 
the long 125-gr. Barnes bullet at 2,900 ft. 
i second it becomes a little .270. One 
you can bet on is that when the 
war is over, better factory bullets will be 
developed for the .257. 

At my suggestion, Fred Barnes 

ight out, in 1941, some long, sharp- 
pointed 200-gr. bullets particularly for 
the 300 Magnum and .30 Newton car- 
They could be loaded to 3,000 
second in either of those cases 

ind they retained their velocity as a 
hungry dog holds onto a bone. So loaded, 

300 beats the .270 soundly at all 


riages, 


ts, and for the man who does not 

1 the rather severe recoil, it is by 

r the finest long-range big-game cali- 

in the world. Here is another place 

where Winchester, papa of the .300 in 

country, can make a change when 
tilities are over. 

word now for the wildcats, not be- 

Cause any great number of sportsmen 

going to read this and rush off to 

a wildcat long-range cartridge, but 

t iuse the wildcats so often point the 


way to the future and are the 
ft good factory cartridges to come 


prototypes 
later. 


TARY, 1943 


The specialized long-, 
is plainly shown 


fancy wildcats 


interest in the 
range mountain rifle 
because of the many 
which experimenters have developed. 
For the last several years, the develop- 
ment of such cartridges has been sur- 
passed only by experiments with new 
and fancy varmint cartridges. All of 
them are designed to drive long, heavy 
7 mm. and .270 bullets at high velocities 
with flat trajec and consequent 
greater killing power out at 400 and 500 
yd. than is possible with any contem- 


tories 


porary factory cartridge. Relative old- 
timers among them are the .276 and .280 
Dubiel. The formér is based on the .275 
Magnum case necked down to 7 mm., 


and the latter on the .300 Magnum case 
necked down to take a rather odd-size 
bullet measuring .288 instead of .284, like 
the regular 7 mm. bullet used in the .276. 
Both cartridges were designed by the 
late John Dubiel, and like the .300 H. & 
H. case they have shoulders that are too 
sloping for the most efficient. burning of 
modern powders like du Pont’s great 
No. 4350. 
Other 
when the 


experiments were underway 
war broke out, and several 
cartridges based on the big .30 Newton 
and .300 H. & H. cases with long .27 
and 7 mm. bullets had been evolved. 
The ideal is to be able to drive long 
bullets weighing from 150 to 160 gr. in 
the .270 to those weighing up to 180 gers. 
in the 7 mm. at velocities well above 
those obtained in either the .270 or the 
300 H. & H. 

All of these experimental cartridges 
share with the 300 H. & H. a rather 
heavy recoil, too heavy, in fact, to enable 
many shooters to do their best work 
with them. Just what the future is to 
produce, no one knows; but you can bet 
your last dime that the big companies 
are not asleep and are not unaware that 
there is a good deal of interest in the 
specialized long-range rifle. 

A medium-heavy barrel, a good, bright 
’scope of about 4X, a straight, high- 
combed stock, a shooting gunsling, and 
an accurate, high-velocity cartridge 
which shoots flat enough to give a work- 
ing 300-yd. trajectory—that is the moun- 


tain rifle of the future, the rifle with 
which 400-yd. kills on standing game 


will be as easy as 200-yd. kills are now 
with the conventional all-round rifle. 
Anyway, it is a pleasant thought.—_Jack 
O’Connor. 
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Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail | 

.38/72 Winchester 

Question: Can you give me some information 
on the a 72—ballistics dope, type of ammuni- 
tion used, and wheth ou’d re nmend I keep 
one that q own get rid of it in favor of some 
other rifle.—J. R. C., Ont 

Answer: The .38/72 Winchester cartridge 
was developed rather late, and represents a lot 
of know-how in designing black-powder car- 
tridges However, the cartridge was never 
popular, because about that time the smoke- 








less-powder hulls began to come in. I seriously 
doubt that the .38/72 cartridge will ever again 
be made in America; the manufacturers simply 
couldn’t sell enough of them 

Here’s the ballistics dope: The .38/72 uses a 
275-gr. bullet at a velocity of 1,480 ft. a second, 
with a muzzle energy of 1,030 ft.-lb. Over a 100- 


yd. course the bullet rises 2.4 in. above the 
line of sight at 50 yd.; over 200 yd., it rises 10 
in. at 100. As you will see, the limit for ef- 





HE Major 
1919. Pearl Harbor found him 
his club. He’s back in the 
head of the civilian de- 


left the Cavalry in 
living at 
saddle now 
mounties” 


fense “ who patrol the roads 


around the airport—the reservoirs— 
and the parks. 

Just like soldiers on the front line 
these clothing that offers 


the utmost in comfort, protection and 


men require 


freedom of action. And all over America 
you ll find these 


ton Shirts 


men wearing Pendle- 
in war industries, air raid 


work and civilian defense. Sportsmen 


and men who work in the out-of-doors 


have worn them for years for their all- 
weather comfort and enjoyment. 
Because Pendleton fabrics are being 


used by our fighting forces our civilian 


duction is limited. 


pro necessarily 

Stocks, however, are still available. 
For the name of your nearest Pendleton 
merchant vrite to Pendleton W oolen 
Mills. ortl and, Oregon, 


PENDLETON 











fective use is about 150 yd. It is a powerful 
woods rifle and will kill anything up to moose 
at ranges up to 150 yd.—J. O’C. 


No Bargain 


purchased, at a low 


Question: Recently I 
which had been 


price, a single-shot .22 rifle 
rechambered for the Hornet. It’s in good shape 
—rifling O.K. and action good. But I wonder 
if the action is strong enough for the Hornet 
and whether the steel of the barrel will with- 


stand the metal-cased bullets.—J. P. C., Calif. 
Answer: I don’t think you got any great 
bargain A lot of single-shot muskets have 


been rechambered for the Hornet, but I don’t 
believe they will turn out any too satisfactorily, 
for these reasons: The barrel was designed for 
the .22 short and its rifling twist is not quite 
fast enough to give the best accuracy with the 
longer Hornet bullet; also the barrel is of soft 
steel, and I believe you will get considerable 
erosion. Still again, the action is on the low 
side wall, which is not as strong as the high 
side wall. Hornet pressures, you know, run 
pretty high—up around 42,000 lb., or as much 
Krag’s.—J. O'C 


as the 


Austrian Mannlicher 
military rifle I own is 


Question: An old 
I believe it is of Aus- 


marked “Steyr, M-95.” 
trian origin. Can you tell me anything about 
it?—M. M., Ohio. 


Answer: Your rifle is the Austrian straight- 
pull Mannlicher which was made at Steyr, 
Austria, and Budapest, Hungary It is an 8 
mm. but uses a rimmed cartridge which is not 
manufactured in the U.S. It is not the same 
as the 8 mm. Mauser or the 8 mm. Mannlicher 
Schoenauer. I don't think I'd bother with it 
the action is not worth a new barrel and you 
can't get cartridges. Make a keepsake of it or 
turn it in for scrap.—J. O'C 


Try 7's 


Question: My 16 Browning automatic shot- 
gun is bored improved-cylinder. What size shot 
should I use for pheasants and ducks? I've been 
using No. 6, but when I fire the bird keeps right 
on going!—F. B., Rhode Island, 


Answer: If you are centering those birds sev- 
eral things could explain the fact that they 
still fly merrily on. For one thing, you may be 
a little slow on the trigger and you are shoot- 
ing at those birds at beyond improved-cylinder 
range, which would be surely no more than 40 
yd. for either ducks or pheasants 

Under most conditions I believe that you 
would have better luck with No. 714 shot than 
with No. 6. It is surprising how many birds 
are killed by “lucky” pellets. The more shot 
you fire the greater chance you have in getting 
one of those lucky hits.—J. O.’C. 


It Isn‘t Pewter! 


Question: I've been told that standing my .22 


single-shot rifle leaning in a corner will warp 
the barrel. Could that happen if the gun stood 
there for a long period?—A. S., Iowa. 


Answer: Anybody who told you that is talk- 
ing through his hat You could leave a .22 
leaning in a corner till you were too old to lift 
it and its barrel still wouldn't be bent!—J. O'C 


.22 Springfield 


Question: My Model 1903 Springfield appears 
to have a standard breech but only a .22 barrel. 
I've been told that it was a training rifle in the 
first World War. . Now, I have a .30/30 and a 
348 but no long-range, high-power rifle, and I 
read with much interest your article on re- 
modeling rifles. Could the barrel of this .22 
Springfield be rebored to a .257 or a .270? How 
about a .220 Swift?—A. J. W., Pa. 


Answer: Your Springfield is one which was 
made for use in training troops; it uses the 
regular .22 rimfire cartridge in an adapter. I 
don't believe any have been made in a long 
time 

It would not be difficult for you to convert 
that rifle into some other caliber. Not into a 
Swift, however, because the groove diameter of 
the Swift is .224, while that of the Long Rifle 
is .222. On the other hand, you could get that 


Os 





rifle converted to the 2-R Lovell or the .22 
Hornet by having the barrel cut off, rethreaded, 
and rechambered. Or you could have a Model 
70 .270 Winchester barrel fitted. I would not 
recommend a rebore job, as they seldom turn 
out satisfactorily. Rebored barrels are nearly 
always crooked barrels, and they change their 
centers of impact as they heat up.—/J. O’C. 


Spanish Pistol 


Question: My Spanish automatic pistol has 
the following inscribed on its barrel: ‘Vesta 
Cal. 7.65 Hijos de A. Echeverria—Eibar.” I 
took it from a German prisoner in France in the 
first World War. Can you tell me anything 
about it?—D. W. C., New York. 


Answer: The Echeverria Spanish pistol is 
one of the good Spanish makes. I think you 
have a reliable pistol there. I am also quite 
sure that your pistol is chambered for the .32 


caliber ACP cartridge, which is called the 
7.65 mm. Browning in Europe. In other words, 
if that automatic is still in good shape you 


have one which you can use.—J. O'C 


Better Not! 


Question: My .30 06 Springfield, restocked 
by Griffin & Howe, is a beautiful rifle. I use it 
about 10 days each fall on Maine deer hunting, 
and as might be expected I seldom get more 
than one shot away at a running deer, because 
of my slowness in working the bolt action. 
Still I have fair success and at least have the 
comfort of knowing that when I do hit them 
they are pretty likely to fold up where they are. 

However, my hunting companions have about 
convinced me that I should get a lighter gun 
and one that I will be able to handle more 
quickly. My choice would be a .35 caliber pump, 
and I find dealers very anxious to have me turn 
in the .30/06 (they apparently are in great de- 
mand) for either an automatic or pump-action 
gun. I have always had a deep-seated prejudice 
against the auto and favor the pump, since it is 
a natural action for me to work. I am told that 
I cannot expect better than an even trade at 
best and I wonder how the swap seems to you.— 


L. F. S., Mass. 


Answer: I. wouldn’t make the swap. The 
normal, peacetime value of a fine restocked 
Springfield like yours would be at least $125, 
secondhand, while the value of a .35 would be 
around $60. I don’t mean to run down the pump. 
It’s a good old pumpkin slinger for woods hunt- 





ing. On the other hand, I doubt that you'd de 


much better with it than you do with a .30/06 
I have found that the most valuable shot is the 


first one and I’ve also found that in jump 
shooting in the woods, if I miss my first shot I 
don’t usually get the buck. Another reason ] 
wouldn’t advise the trade is that the .30/06 is ; 
fine all-round cartridge, whereas the .35 can by 


no means be called anything but a wood 
cartridge. Some day you might want to g 
West for some hunting and then you'd fin 


your .35 rather inadequate for long-range shoot 


ing.—J. O'C. 


7.62 Russian 


Question: Do you consider the Wincheste 
7.62 Russian safe with modern ammunition 
Mine is in excellent condition.—N. C., West V: 





Answer: In the first World War it was dis 
covered that the Model 95 Winchester coul 
be adapted to 7.62 Russian cartridge. The In 
perial Government bought a great many fror 
Winchester in this caliber, but when the pres 
ent regime took over in Russia many rifles wer 
held up on this side. Yours is one of then 
The Model 95 action is amply strong for tl 
7.62 cartridge, and you can feel perfectly saf 
with modern ammunition.—J. O’C. 


Bedding Krag Barrel 


Question: Having purchased a Bishop stock 
for my Krag rifie, I’d like your opinion as t 
bedding the barrel. Shall I bed it down solid 
or leave it floating? Seems to me that the tw 
screws on the trigger guard aren’t enough t 
hold down the barrel 

Is there enough difference in the 180-gr. and 
220-gr. Krag bullets to make it necessary to re 
sight the gun for each?—C. C., West Va. 


Answer: I would bed the barrel of that Krag 
in the stock all the way. Try to leave a little 
more pressure at the fore-end tip than else- 
where, so that when you take the pressure off 
the front guard screw, you can feel the gstock 
spring a little. Bedded that way your gun 
will give smaller groups. 

The guard screws are enough to hold the stock 
and barrel together. If I were you I’d simfy 
put the front swivel through the stock and 
attach it to a nut inletted in the lower part of 
the fore-end. A lot of barrel bands are used, 
but I don’t believe they are necessary; prob- 
ably you get better accuracy without them 


Tune that baby up for the 220-gr. bullet and 


Lady Gets Buck—With a Knife! 





LONE and out of ammunition on an 
Idaho mountain deer hunt, the 
slim, pretty young woman in the 

picture above faced a pain-crazed, rear- 
ing 300-lb. buck, smashed him to earth 


with her rifle butt, and then stabbed 
him to death with her 6-in. hunting 
knife. And she gives the credit for 


her knowledge of what to do in this 
split-second emergency to OvuTpoor LIFE! 

Mrs. Dale Rolfe, wife of a _ Boise, 
Idaho, hunter and mother of a 5-year- 
old boy, had gone along on hunting trips 
before, but until the 1941 season never 
carried a gun. For Christmas, that year 
she gave her husband a subscription 


to OutTpoor Lirr, and got so interested 
in it, she says, that she started devour- 
ing every word of it. So she was well 
prepared when she went hunting with 
her husband iast November. 

Working along a ridge alone, while 
Rolfe hunted the valley below, she saw 
the huge antlers of the buck rise from 
the bushes. Following, she fired her 
.25 /35 at him twice, and hit him in the 
knee; then managed to put another bul- 
let in his shoulder. The deer went down, 
and she ran to him. When she was 
6 ft. away, the buck jumped up, shook 
his horns, and lunged at her. 


Mrs. Rolfe knew her rifle was empty, 
and that she'd better run, but in that 
split second of terror she decided she 


let him get away. She raised 
her rifle and smashed the stock down 
over his head, and the buck dropped 
Then, pulling out her hunting knife, she 


wouldn't 


put her foot on his antlers, as show: 
in the photograph, and plunged the 
knife into his heart. The buck writhed 
and snorted and refused to die. Not 


daring to let go of his antlers, she 
reached into her knapsack, found a piec¢ 
of clothesline, tied the antlers to a bush, 
and then stabbed with the knife again 
until the buck lay still. When her hus- 
band arrived, she was dressing out tl} 

trophy!—Betty Matthews 
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rget about the 180. The former seems to be 
e better killer in the Krag.—J. O’C 


1893 Spanish Mauser 


Question: Have a chance to pick up a 7 mm. 
Mauser rifle, marked ‘“‘Mauser Espanol.”” The 
re is in pretty bad shape, which accounts for 
the low price asked. Stock is a badly remodeled 
nilitary type. The action is pretty good, with- 
it any sign of rust or excessive wear, although 
does seem to be a rather simple and weak- 
»king bolt action. Is this action strong 
yugh for modern loads? In one of your ar- 
ticles you mentioned the Spanish Mauser and 
iid it was just right for rebarreling for the 
»50/3000 Savage. Can this action be rebarreled 
r the .22 Varminter, which is—as you of course 
w—the .250 case necked down to .22? My 
iea is to have it chambered in a heavy barrel 
the Varminter or possibly the .22/3000 
Lovell 2-R, and equipped with a target-type stock 
hich I would finish myself. Would this old 


action detract from the inherent accuracy of | 


either of these two loads? 

I am reloading for my .270 and have had very 
good results. I have on hand a number of 
30/06 cartridges and have run several of these 
cases through my .270 resizing dies. There 
seems to be no difference between these hybrids 
and the regular .270 hulls. Do you think it safe 
to reload these cases and use them in the .270 
with maximum loads?—W. B., New York 


Answer: As to the Mauser, you evidently 
have a Model 1893 Spanish. If so, it cocks on 
the closing motion of the bolt. The action is 
not so strong as the better 1898 Mauser, but I 
believe it’s adequately strong to take care of 
the .250/3000 cartridge. I do not believe that 
I'd plan to put a Varminter barrel on that 
action. Varminter pressures run pretty high— 
between 50,000 and 55,000 lb.—whereas the 
250/3000 pressures run much lower, about 47,- 
000 lb. New barrels are currently very hard to 
get, but if you can obtain one get it in 
250/3000 instead of the Varminter. You could 
not have a 2-R barrel put on there with any 
degree of satisfaction without a lot of expensive 
gunsmithing, as the 2-R is a rimmed case. The 
action would make no difference in accuracy. 

Now to reloading: I have used a good many 
270 cases made by reforming .30/06 cases in 
a full-length die. The only difference is that 
the reformed cases have necks about 1/16 in, 
short. When you have shot those cases five or 
six times they will last as long as the regular 
270 cases and you can use them safely with full 


charges.—J. O’C 





+ 





Sight for Takedown 


Question: Would like to put a "scope on my 

) Savage takedown model, as my eyesight 
as good as it was. But I’m told that 
every time I take the gun down it would have 
be sighted in again. Would it be possible to 
nt a Weaver ‘scope without resighting or 
would a peep sight be best?—W. J. F., Wash. 
Answer: Taking down and putting back to- 
gether again will change the center of impact 
a takedown rifle no matter what kind of 
Sights are on it Since your eyes are not so 
good you ought to get a ‘scope. Put the ‘scope 
sight your rifie in, and let it stay that way. 
The takedown feature of most of those rifles 





s a lot of bunk anyway. If I were you I'd get 
1 Weaver 330 ‘scope on either T or B mounts. 
[The T mounts are much cheaper and easier to 
y. and probably would be a g 1 choice.— 
0’C 
Likes Lever Action 
Question: I'm planning to buy big-game 


nd prefer the lever action to the bolt. 


you suggest leer, and per- 





noose? What ammunition Cc. W Va. 
Answer: Since you like the lever tion I'm 
to suggest two rifles—because bear and 
are rather tough cookies amd hard to kill. 
rst rifle is the .300 Savage in the Model 99, 


that I would use the 150-gr. bullet for deer 

lack bears and the 200-gr. Peters Belted 

for moose. The second rifle is the .348 
7 


ester Model 


1, for which the best all- 


1 bullet is the 200-gr., and the best moose 
the 250-gr. Winchester Silvertip. Either 
ese cartridges is an excellent modern job 
atively high vel ty and maximum effec- 
ess—far superior to older cartridges, such 


30 /30 or the .32 Special.—J. O'C¢ 












DEER 


SEND US YOUR HIDE—IT WILL HELP THE SUPPLY OF LEATHER 


$475 


at least 12 sq. ft 


Don't send money 


of goods 





hides of most domestic 
animalsaregoinginto leath- 
for military uses. When 

send us your deer ! 
: hides to be made into 
Plus one already Reaicohe 7 eee 
tanned deer hide Jackets or Gloves for yo 
brings you this hand- J 
some buckskin vest 
made to your mea- 
sure. Hide must have 


CONSERVING THE 
COUNTRY’S SUPPLY OF 
: LEATHER At the same 
usable leather for 
men's sizes up to 48 


Write for catalog by having wearing apparel 


advance. Bill will be 
sent upon completion have been manufactur- 
leather goods for ove 


70 years, and are thorough 








SEND US HIDES FOR TANNING 


We specialize in the tanning of deer 
and elk hides into glove and gar- 
ment leather. Can't be beaten for 
softness and durability. Smooth 
grain finish, in your choice of Cream 
(light buff) or Dark Bfown. You ars 
charged only for actual square feet 
of leather produced from youl 
hides, except in case of small hides 
measuring 6 square feet vor less 
which cost you $1.00 each for tan- 
ning. Hides over 6 square feet cost 
17c per square foot in Cream shade 
20c per square footin Dark Brown 
Average deer hide from Northern 
and Rocky Mountain states makes 
10 to 12 square feet of leather. Apply 
coarse salt to flesh side of hide be 
fore shipping. Forward Express 
Prepaid. Be sure to write same day 
shipped, stating number of hides 
and color wanted. Cannot handle 
furs or the hides of domestic animals 


ly experienced in the art of 
fitting garments by mail 





FRINGED 
COAT 


or family YOU ARE 


you SAVE MONEY 


from your own hides 
Styles For Men & Women 





SAVE THE TALLOW 


from your d 


eer and sell it 
your utcher fo the 
manufacture of explosives 




















Gloves & Mittens 601 Fox Ave. 











Jackets For Men & Women 
WRITE FOR CATALOG: 


complete line of gloves and 
Gives you complete infor- 
care and shipment of hides 
n min. you can furnish 


7 Wy meas irements for accurate fit 
a) MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
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Bobcat at Bay 


bayed again and his clear solo rolled 
into a duet as the deeper baritone of 
Thren’s Ching hound joined in. 

“Cold-trailing,” Louie commented. 

“Yeah,” Bill Fosdick agreed, “but it 
sounds pretty good. I'll take a bet they’ll 
have him on the way in ten minutes.” 

Now the pack talked in steady, con- 
fident tones, unhurried and sure, while 
we waited to see which way the chase 
would swing. The clamor of the hounds 
moved slowly through the swamp and 
we trailed along, through cedar thickets 
and over windfalls. We could no longer 
hear the young dog. 

“He’s faster than the others,” Louie 
explained, “and he don’t say much when 
he’s pushin’ along by himself. But we'll 
hear from him if he jumps the cat.” 


EAR from him we did, before we'd 

gone a hundred yards. Far across the 
swamp, ahead of the other hounds, the 
pup bayed out in a startled frenzy of ex- 
citement as fresh cat tracks smoked 
suddenly in his nose. He yelped the joy 
of his discovery to the world for a few 
seconds and then settled to a rolling 
trail song. And while we stood waiting 
to see which way the cat would turn, 
the older dogs struck the hot trail and 
their baying turned wild and urgent. 

For ten long minutes the chase moved 
away from us, deeper and deeper into 
the swamp. The voices of the dogs grew 
fainter, faded to a far-off throbbing. 

“They're sure warming him!” Leo re- 
marked. 

“Yes, but they can’t run him much 
farther that way,” Bill pointed out. 
“They're close to the edge. He'll have to 
turn one way or the other.” 

“He'll turn pretty soon,” Louie said 
calmly. Almost as he spoke the chase 
swung left. “See? Headin’ for the old 
loggin’ road!” 

I've always envied a man who can 
really hurry on snowshoes in that kind 
of going. It calls for the sure-footedness 
of a mountain goat and a total disregard 
of whipping branches. There are logs to 
clamber over, thickets to crawl under, 
brush and stubs to snag your unwary 
feet. The best speed I've ever been able 
to attain is a sort of fast waddle. Even 
then I fall flat on my face on an average 
of once every hundred feet, with snow 
up my sleeves and snow in my shirt, 
snow in my ears and snow in my mouth 

and black rage in my heart! 

I did my level best but I couldn’t keep 
up with the others. I could hear them 
floundering through the brush ahead of 
me until I fell down the third time. 
When I got clear of the snow I slowed 
to a walk. If the cat beat me across the 
old logging road, wherever that might 
be, I no longer cared a tinker’s dam. I 
slogged along in the general direction of 
the hunt for another 200 yards. Sud- 
denly I realized. something* big was hap- 
pening. The hound voices were growing 
louder! 

I stopped to listen. The dogs were no 
longer running along the far edge of the 
swamp. They had turned my way. Sec- 
ond by second, while I stood and waited, 
their wild baying came nearer and near- 
er. And there I stood, at the edge of a 
httle opening in the evergreen tangles, 
in as good a spot for shooting as a man 
could have found ‘in the whole swamp! 
Four hounds were bearing down on me 
as sure and fast as if I had called them 
home. Ahead of them _  stubtail was 
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bounding along. Within the next thirty 
seconds he was due to slip past me, and 
the swelling music of the dogs warned 
me he'd likely be within arm’s reach. 
And to stop him I had—a camera! 

I learned long ago on trips of that 
kind that you can’t shoot and take pic- 
tures. The man who totes a gun uses 
it at the climax and forgets his camera 
until the show is over. So I’ve formed a 
habit of doing my gunning one day and 
my photographing another, relying on 
somebody else to make the kill when it’s 
my turn to use the camera. But right 
then, with that pack of hounds driving a 
swamp cat literally into my front door- 
yard, I confess I’d have traded my pic- 
ture outfit for anything that would 
throw lead! I dreaded letting the dogs 
down, for one thing. A hound has a 
mighty reproachful way of looking at 
you when he sends quarry fair and 








Ching added his deep baritone to the clamor 


square into your face and you fail to 
score. 

But I had no gun and that was that. 
I'd make the best of what I did have. I 
opened the camera and set the shutter, 
and felt the wild pounding of my own 
heart and knew how a young hunter 
feels on sighting his first deer. Still the 
dogs drove on, bellowing their eager 
clamor, so close now that I began to be- 
lieve the cat had slipped past me unseen 
in the thickets. Then forty feet to my 
left he broke out of a green tangle and 
went flying across the little opening 
like an overgrown cottontail! 

Stubtail was certainly pouring the gas 
to his motor. I'd never seen a bobcat 
run ahead of hounds before, and if I'd 
had time I'd have sat down on a stump 
and had a good laugh. 

He was making long bounds for a cat. 
At every jump his heels kicked up be- 
hind him, and the light snow flew in a 
smother each time he struck. He wasn’t 
snarling and his ears weren't laid back. 
He was just plain high-tailing and he 
didn’t waste any time looking over his 
shoulder either. 

I swung the camera up and tripped 


the shutter, and then he was under the 
snowy evergreens at the far side of the 
opening and out of sight. He never knew 
I was there. Half a minute behind him 
the dogs pounded past and I doubt they 
saw me either. 

They were crowding the cat so close 
that I looked for him to tree or come 
to bay in the next two or three minutes 
Or maybe he’d cross the old logging road 
where Leo and Bill and Louie waited 
and that would wind things up. 

But stubtail had a trick up his sleeve 
and about the time he got across that 
little opening he decided to play it. He 
crossed a creek on a fallen log and went 
into a windfall that would have put 
black bear in second gear. There, cat 
like, he left the ground and took to the 
logs. In that jackstraw tangle he put 
the four dogs at fault and got himself a 
breathing spell and a fresh start. 

When the hounds untangled the puzzle 
and pushed him out again he was headed 
straight down the swamp and I reckoned 
we were in for a long hunt. 

Louie and the rest of the gang agreed 
when they came back from the old road 
The cat had a fair lead now and the 
dogs were beginning to tire. If stubtail 
took in a windfall or two on every circle 
he’d have a pretty good chance of lasting 
the rest of the day and keeping his ski 
in the bargain. 

The dogs were out of hearing and ws 
threaded our way down the swamp for 
half an hour without any encourage 
ment. “It looks,” Louie conceded with a 
dry grin, “as if this one was going to run 
the full length of the swamp.” 

He stopped to dig a handful of snow 
out of his shirt collar. While we stood 
there we heard the dogs again. They 
were a long way off and the outcry 
sounded broken and irregular. Louie 
cocked a hand behind his ear and 
listened long and carefully. 


HEN we heard a faint hail from Mar- 

lette or Fosdick. Louie nodded his 
satisfaction. “The dogs have got him 
he announced. “Chances are he’s on the 
ground, with his back up against a 
stump or a log.” 

“Can they hold him?” I asked. 

“That depends. If he’s in a good plac 
he'll stay. He’s pretty well played out 
by this time. He ought to have about all 
the running he wants for one morning.’ 

I didn’t admit it, but I was beginning 
to sympathize with the cat. I’d had about 
all the snowshoeing I wanted for one 
morning too. 

But stubtail wasn’t on the ground. Th 
dogs had come up with him in a plac¢ 
where he had no chance to make a stand 
against a log. 

We broke out of the evergreens onto 
a narrow hardwood ridge that separated 
two arms of the swamp, and there was 
the whole show, out in the open. 

The dogs were in a circle around the 
base of an old beech stub, pointing thei! 
muzzles up like anti-aircraft guns a1 
shaking the snowy woods with their 
clamor as they cried for us to come and 
take what they had treed. At the top 
of the stub, twenty feet from the ground 
the cat lay along a branch, staring dow 
at the dogs. His eyes were green with 
hate and he was growling deep in his 
throat. When we started up the ridge | 
whipped his head around to watch us 
and his growl droned up to a new pitc! 

“That,” Leo commented, “is a heck of 
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place for a swamp cat to get caught.” 

Stubtail evidently felt the same way 
bout it. But it was easy to see what 

d happened. He had left the thickets 

d taken to the ridge because it af- 

rded a short cut on his long run down 

swamp. But he had miscalculated 

; lead. The hounds were crowding him 
ser than he thought. Once he was out 
the open they gave him no chance to 
ss the ridge. So here he was, a hun- 
d yards from cover, in the last place 
the world that a bobcat would choose 
face dogs. 

He wasn’t pleased about it either. He 

nt on growling, and every time one of 

hounds reared up against the foot of 
stub and tried to climb it, the cat’s 
flattened and he spit his angry de- 
nce down in the dog's face. 

“You know,” Marlette said after we 
had sized things. up, “I’d sort of like to 

ke that cat back to town alive.” 

We tried to laugh him out of it but 
it was no dice. “We got him in a good 
place,” Leo pointed out. “He can’t get 
iway in this hardwood. And he’s only 
fair size. We can handle him all right.” 

Stubtail spoke his mind to one of the 
hounds just then, and I had my doubts 
ibout handling him, but I kept them to 
myself. I never made any Claims to be- 
ing a wildcat tamer. 

“But you can’t climb that stub,” Fos- 
dick objected. “It’s dead and rotten. 
Won’t hold you.” 

“T know,” Leo agreed. “But we can 
climb that little maple there beside it 
ind poke him out with a club.” 

“There'll be a slashing cat fight when 
he lands,” somebody predicted. 

“We'll hold the hounds,” Leo went on 
explaining his strategy, “and give him 
thirty or forty yards start. This is the 
only big stub on the ridge. Next time 
they'll put him up something we can 
climb.” 

“Who’s gonna tie him up?” Bob Fur- 
long demanded. 

“T will, if we can put him up the right 
tree,” Leo said readily. 


E GAVE in then. It might not work 
but it promised to be interesting. 

It fell to me to shin up the maple and 
do the poking while each of the others 
got a good grip on a hound and hung on, 
a safe margin away from the area where 
stubtail would land. 

We cut a pole and I started aloft. 
When I was braced in a crotch, level 
with the cat, they caught the dogs and I 
went to work. 

We hadn’t calculated the distance 
quite right and the pole was about a foot 
short. Stubtail and I had quite a fencing 
match. I poked, and he spit and snarled 
ind slapped the stick away. Finally I 
caught him off balance and dislodged 
him. He fell a couple of yards, spinning 
ind clawing. Then he grabbed another 
branch with one paw, swung himself 
onto it as spry as a monkey, and scram- 
bled back to his original stand. 

We started our sparring all over again. 
I tumbled him once more and he caught 
the same branch and made the bark fly 
is he went back to his corner. The pole 
was heavy and I was getting tired. It 
began to look as though the cat could 
play this game longer than I could. I 
was getting plenty of helpful advice 
from the ground, but nobody offered to 
Change places with me. 

Then stubtail made a mistake. He left 
his fork, went three or four feet higher 
and moved out on a dead branch no 
bigger than my arm. He balanced there, 
alternately looking down at the dogs and 
Snarling at me. 

I lifted my pole eight or ten feet and 
let it fall of its own weight across the 
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branch just in front of him. The rotten 
wood snapped with a sharp pop and 
down went branch, cat, and the works 

He struck on his feet in a flurry of dry 
snow and went away in jumps that 
would have done credit to a jack rabbit. 
He was halfway down the ridge when 
Thren yelled a signal and the dogs were 
freed. The woods and swamp were 
really ringing with their clamor by that 
time. 

Leo’s pup was in the lead and it was a 
sight chase all the way. Stubtail’s mind 
worked a little slow. Or maybe he had 
set his heart completely on reaching the 
swamp. Anyway he never tried to tree. 

From my perch in the maple I saw 
the whole show. The young hound over- 
took the cat and stubtail wheeled and 
screeched and raked at him with a paw. 
The dog jumped clear, and then Bill 
Fosdick’s tough old Drive hound came 
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slamming in and he and the cat were 
just an animated pinwheel, with snow 
flying in a cloud and the pup dancing 
back, not quite daring to take a hand. 
After that Smoky and Ching hit the 
arena neck and neck. There was a tus- 
sle while you could have counted thirty 
and then the four dogs were mauling 
the limp cat around in the snow. 
“Well,” Louie said reflectively when we 
came up, “it don’t look like there was 
much chance of taking him home alive.” 
“Tt sure don’t,” Leo agreed. He looked 
crestfallen. Then he glanced down at 
the pup, and at Drive trying to lick the 
long scratches on his own neck, and he 
brightened up. “But he gave that young 
dog of mine a great lesson in cat huntin’, 
and I can’t think of any better use we 
could have made of him than that,” he 
concluded, with a contented grin. “We'll 
itch one alive later in the winter.” 
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Bull Moose for the Book 


reasonably fresh track. We went into 
executive session. It was evident that 
the moose were not on the move because 
of the crust. 

“Two men hunting together,” I ven- 
tured, out of my experience in deer 
hunting, “make twice as much noise as 
one. I thing it would be a good idea 
for each of us to hunt alone.” 

Discussion followed, and it was agreed 
that my suggestion was worth trying. 
Not only would a lone hunter be less 
noisy in the crust, but more country 
could be covered, and there always would 
be the possibility that some of us might 
unknowingly act as drivers for the 
others. 


AVING hunted deer for almost twenty 
years in this way, I was glad to be 
entirely on my own the next day. I 
moved slowly along through the white 


forest, memorizing as far as possible 
whatever muskegs, knolls, and other 
none-too-conspicuous landmarks there 


were that would help me keep my bear- 
ings, and enable me to get back to camp. 
That day I covered about twelve miles, 
and found my way back to camp with- 
out any trouble. The next day I hunted 
another area and thus extended my 
range. But our luck stayed bad—six men 
hunted for ten days without sighting a 
single moose—bull or cow! 

“It just doesn’t seem possible,” said 
Doc, remembering that hunt of his five 
years before, when he and three friends 
had killed four bulls in just one day. 

On the morning of November 26 we 
started out as usual, but without much 
kidding and horseplay. By this time 
hope was burning very dimly indeed. 
While my companions worked in an 
ever-widening skirmish line to the east 
and south, I chose to head northward. 
Less than an hour from camp I came 
upon the only exciting track I had yet 
found. Huge, and distinctly fresh, it 
made my heart thump. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. Robinson Crusoe, on 
his island, must have felt about that 
way when he saw the naked footprint 
of a savage upon his lonely shore. 

I followed that track for about two 
miles, stepping, wherever possible, in 
the moose’s tracks, so as to avoid break- 
ing any crust. Then I found where the 
moose had been lying down. The bed 
was located on a little rise, overlooking 
a thicket of willows. 

I fought down a strong inclination to 
hurry after the moose, and paused to 
look over the ground from this elevated 
point. The trail led straight toward the 
thicket, where the brush was high 
enough to hide even the lofty antlers of 
a big bull. With all my senses on the 
alert, and with rifle ready, I followed 
the huge tracks, continuing to step into 
them. The thieket was about half a 
mile square, with brush so thick that it 
was impossible to see for any distance. 

It soon became evident that the bull 
was suspicious, for his tracks began to 
circle and cut the trail. Twice the spoor 
crossed a narrow, frozen slough. But 
the bull liked the shelter of the thicket 
and made no move to go out into the 
open. I couldn’t help but think, as I 
went through particularly thick cover, 
that if the bull got his mad up and 
charged, he’d be upon me almost before 
I could get my rifle up. 

I had just stepped into a broad open- 
ing, where the cover was relatively 
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scanty, when I saw something black 
moving about 100 yards ahead of me. 
I raised my rifle. The moose had been 
watching his back trail, facing me, and 
now two huge palmated antlers were 
swinging, and for a second his great 
body was broadside. In that fleeting 
moment my .303 Savage let drive its first 
bullet in the bush country. At the shot 
the bull tossed his head. I fired again, 
and this time saw the moose stumble, 
and then go crashing off in retreat. 

I tried to run but the going was too 
tough, so I walked as fast as I could, 
lifting my legs high. In half a minute I 
was on the spot where the bull had 
stood. While I was looking for blood- 
stains, I heard a noise. Lying helpless, 
not 100 feet away, was the bull. Seeing 
me, he tried to get back on his feet, his 
ruff rising. I’m sure that had he been 
able to he’d have charged. But a third 
shot put him down for keeps. 

As is always the case, my first interest 
was to find where my bullets had hit 
and what damage they’d done. Both 
slugs of my first shots had taken effect; 
the first had gone completely through 
the lungs, and the second had smashed 
the right front knee. The third was a 
heart shot. Although this was my first 
moose, and I didn’t know much about 
what constitutes an exceptional head, 
the more I looked the more I was sure 
that here was something a long way 





Biglow paused at an unfrozen brook for a drink 


out of the ordinary. I made a rough 
measurement by spanning the most 
distant points on the antlers with spread 
arms. Now, my arm spread is exactly 
seventy-two inches, and this trophy ap- 
peared to be only a few inches short of 
that. I did know that a spread of any- 
where near seventy inches is crowding 
the top, so I began to get somewhat ex- 
cited. It didn’t seem possible that here, 
in a country that is often hunted, and 
where we had found moose to be any- 
thing but plentiful, that there could be 
such a head. How could a bull as big 
as that have escaped hunters so long? 
Thinking that there must be something 
screwy somewhere, I made another rough 
measurement. I had been right the first 
time. That bull’s headgear was certainly 
sixty-five inches or more! 

Have you ever tried to shift a carcass 
vwoighing considerably more than half a 
ton? It’s a chore for one man, but I 
had the moose dressed by noon. Then I 
washed every speck of blood from my 


arms, hands, and clothing with snow as 
a washing powder. With my hunting 
knife I blazed my way back to camp, 
arriving there about 3 o’clock. 

Shortly, in came Doc Jones and Gideon 
Biglow wearing broad smiles. Yes, each 
had killed his bull on that eventful 
eleventh day. They didn’t have to tell 
me—their bloodstained clothing was 
evidence. On the other hand I had used 
such care that not a drop of blood was 
to be seen. I didn’t tell about my bull 
then. Doc had brought in a moose liver, 
and this was already cooking when the 
other boys came in. The rest of the 
party had nothing to report, but even 
if they had, they’d have had to yell to 
be heard. Doc was in fine fettle. 

“That bull I got,” he declaimed, “is 
better than fifty inches if he’s a foot!” 

“Well-shaped head too,” Biglow added. 

I’d intended to save my yarn for 
breakfast time, but I couldn’t resist 
taking a dig at Doc. I owed him one 
for making light of me when I was in 
anguish from that horse kick. 

“Fifty inches isn’t much of a head,” 
I said sweetly. “That isn’t so much more 
than a good white-tail buck will scale. 
I’d pass up a head as small as that.” 

You could have heard Doc’s scream 
half a mile away. 

“Hear him talk!” he jeered. “Hunts 
eleven days and doesn’t even see a 
spikehorn, then he runs down a grand, 
fifty-inch head. Big talk, little do, young 
feller!” 

“Tomorrow, gents,” I continued as 
though there had been no interruption, 
“you shall come with me and see what 
you shall see. Besides, I have need of 
your help.’ 


HERE was something in my air of 

mystery that made every man in the 
party eager to see just what it was that 
I had back there in the scrub. The other 
moose could wait—no danger of meat 
spoiling in that zero temperature. I saw 
to it that we were well equipped with 
axes, rope, and crosscut saw, and some- 
how we managed to get the team to the 
carcass. There were shrill whistles of 
surprise when the boys saw those tre- 
mendous antlers. Milo Sheron took one 
look and then popped out with, “That's 
the biggest head ever taken in Sas- 
katchewan!” 

Doc Jones and Sheron measured the 
antler spread several times to make sure 
of accuracy, and finally I was told that 
it was exactly 68% inches! Then I really 
got hot. I decided to have the whole 
animal mounted. This meant a lot of 
huffing and puffing, but here were six 
husky men and Sheron’s horses were of 
the best, so eventually the shovel-headed 
giant reached the railroad station. There 
the dressed carcass was weighed in 
1,240 pounds. 

And today the mounted moose stands 
on my showroom floor, as large as life 
and twice as natural. Did I say large as 
life? Not quite! I had a tape measure 
in my hand not long ago and I idly 
measured the antler spread. Shrinkage 
had got in some dirty work! The 
original verified spread of 68% inches 
is now 67—but even that’s good enough 
to rank with the top records in the book 

Doc doesn’t talk so much now about 
the time he and some friends killed 
four moose in one day. And somehow 
he never got around to sending me 
bill for treating my leg! 
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Little Pig — But Big Game 


(Continued from page 35) 


I watched him until he dis- 


shoulder. 
appeared and was about to go on when 


I saw a movement in the chaparral 
across the way 

It was a javelina—boar, sow or shote, 
I did not know. Then I saw another, 
unother, and another. There were my 
pigs. My 8X glasses came out and I 
watched them. 

Finally, I saw one 
distinctly larger than 
so I dropped the glasses, 


pig which seemed 
those around it, 
dug my heels 


into the loose rock of the canyon side, 
ind put the post of my 3X ’scope just 
under its backbone. When I pressed 


the trigger, the cool, dew-drenched quiet 
of the lonely canyon was shattered with 
the roar of the .30/06 and a jet of orange 
flame shot out of the muzzle toward the 


pig. The boar collapsed, slid a_ half- 
dozen feet down the hillside and lay 
still. I put down the rifle and took up 
the glasses once more. I could see the 


herd milling about, examining their fal- 
len companion. Then as if by magic they 


faded away. 

HIS sounds tame indeed, I must ad- 

mit; but let a hurt or cornered jav- 
elina charge and it is another story. 
Some years ago a friend and I were 
hunting in Sonora when we saw a big 
herd of javelinas filing along the bare 
side of a hill about 400 yards away. We 
were presented then with the familiar 
dilemma of the hunter. Should we try 
to work closer and get a better shot at 
the risk of losing them, or should we 


open up from where we are, trusting to 


our ’scope-sighted rifles and the open 

hillside. We chose the latter course. 
Our first shots were low but we cor- 

rected. When we had emptied our rifles 


we knew we had one dead javelina and 
thought at least one other was hard hit. 
The dead pig was a youngish boar, but 
two blood trails led off in opposite di- 
rections. I took one, my companion the 
other. 

The trailed, a 
very sick in a 
A shot finished it. 
and a couple of 


one I large sow, was 
clump of organ cactus. 
Then I heard a shout 
hundred yards away 
on a hillside I saw the last act of a 
drama. A huge boar, realizing that he 
was being followed, had circled around 
to watch his back track, and when he 
saw my friend he charged. The first 
shot broke the pig’s right front leg. He 
went down, got up, and came at the 
hunter again, his red mouth open, his 
ig tusks chattering. The second shot 
drilled him right through the chest, but 
even on three legs he was coming so 
fast that he slid onward dead and 
opped six inches from my friend's feet. 
What would have happened if that 
econd shot had missed? Well, the 
hunter would have had a nice hunk 
iken out of his leg, if nothing more 
erious. A javelina not slash—it 
bites I once knew a Mexican hide 
hunter who had his calf so badly dam- 
ged by an enraged pig that forever 
fter he walked with a bad limp 
The outlook for the javelina 
Mexican border in the United 
excellent. The ss was closed 
veral years in Arizona and the ani- 
ils increased ti point where they 
probably be hunted indefinitely with 


Y 
LOT 


does 


along 
States 


for 


ison 


» the 


bag limit of one a season and with 
use of dogs prohibited. In Texas, 
ere the little pigs were for many 
rs treated as vermin and given not 
slightest prote they are now 
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protected except for a short open 
son. New Mexico has some javelina 
country, but not enough of it to warrant 


sea- 


an open season, at least not at present. 

On the other hand, the outlook in 
northern Mexico is not so good. The 
very fine hides of the little pigs were 
their undoing there just as they had 
been earlier in the United States. The 
hides are thin, strong, fine-textured, 
and beautifully marked with bristle 
holes. They make up into beautiful pig 
skin jackets and handsome gloves. A 
a consequence they have been in great 
demand in the United States, and buy- 
ers went through the states of northern 
Mexico offering from three to five peso 


for hides. The sl 
was a thing to 


iughter a few years ago 
amaze. Several hundred 


thousand hides must have been im 
ported into this country 
As a consequence, the pigs have been 


reduced almost to the vanishing point 
and also to the point where it no longe1 


pays the ordinary Mexican to hunt them 


In regions where a still-hunter could 
formerly find from three to ten herds 
a day, it is rare to see even a track 
There are still a few, but even with no 
hide hunting, it will take them at least 
a generation to recover. 

Unlike domestic swine, the javelina 
is not a prolific animal. Sows have one 
and sometimes two piglets, little red 


fellows which look completely unlike the 


adults. They seem to have no definite 
mating season, and at any time during 
the year a herd will contain everything 
from full-grown bores and sows to new- 
born shotes 

Like the desert bighorn, the javelina 
is partly a cave-dwelling animal. When 
it is too hot or too cold, when dank 
winds blow or when chill rain falls, the 


herds head for dry, pleasant caves where 
they doze and grunt among themselve 
until the we clears 

Inhabited caves are easy to identify, 
since one can always smell the skunk 


ather 


like odor of the pigs and find their 
coarse gray bristles about. Good jave 
lina country is almost always country 
where such shelter is plentiful 


Ja. how good are the pigs to eat? 
There is lots of conflicting testimony 


there. The odor comes from a large 
single gland in the small of the back 
just under the skin. Unless that is re 
moved immediately the scent will work 
through the carcass and the meat will be 
worthless. Cooking it will release the 
smell through the house and it will seem 
as if a skunk was on the loose. If the 
animal is angry or frightened when he 
is killed, the musk usually makes the 
meat unpalatable. On the other hand 
if the javelina is shot when he is peace 
fully going about his business and i 
not frightened, he is not bad eating. The 
taste of the meat is completely unlike 
that of pork; it is more like veal in the 
mature animals. The shotes are almost 
without flavor and the man who kills 
one for the pot is going to be disap 
pointed Some epicure smoke and 
sugar-cure the hams of adult javelina 
On the other hand, our little pigs do 
not need to be good eating to be fine 
game animals. They are hard to get 
their heads make interesting trophie 
and they are brave and fearls little 
animals that will furnish plenty of 
thrills. If they are not game animals 
worth saving, I don’t know what a game 


animal i 
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Fighting Gentleman 


shove, saw him start struggling for the 
bank of the lagoon with all the fight tak- 
en out of him. Now the coon was ready 
for the second dog. 

His next counter attack was executed 
with the same skill as the first. The 
spotted dog was caught just as quickly 
as the other had been. Down went his 
head, up came his rump. The dog 
clawed desperately to get his forefeet 
on the end of the log, as the old female 
swept in closer, her wild barking and 
baying for help from the other dogs 
filling the slough. 

A sudden blowing of the cow’s horn 
and a wild shouting not far away de- 
cided the coon. He couldn't stay here 
and fight this thing out all night with 
men entering the fray. He gave the 
spotted dog a shove. It floundered for 
a moment, and the coon saw the sorely 
defeated mongrel! head for the east bank 
with all the fight thoroughly soaked out 
of him. 

It was time now to give some atten- 
tion to the female. In her fierce attempt 
to do something to save the younger 
dogs she had come in even closer, but 
the instant she saw the coon look at her 
she turned, heading straight for the west 
bank of the slough. The coon decided it 
was time to carry the fight to her. With 
a sound like the sharp bite of a ripsaw 
into a thick pine plank, he leaped for 
her. 

The ‘dog tried to turn to meet the at- 
tack, but the coon was quicker As 
agile as a monkey, and equally adept at 
gripping with his hands and feet, he 
landed on the dog’s back just behind the 
shoulders. His sudden weight drove her 
under the water, and when the dripping 
head came up, the coon had the situation 
by the ears and his teeth in the back of 
the hound’s neck. 

It was a fast ride while it lasted. The 
dog, being a poor fighter in the water, 
had the worst of it all the way. As they 
reached the west bank of the slough, 
with all the other dogs coming now as 
if the devil were behind them, the coon 
saw his opportunity. To have stayed 
with the dog until she reached the bank 
would have meant a fight to death, for 
the old coon dog knew her business when 
it came to fighting on dry ground. 

The coon was not fool enough to risk 
a fight here with all the rest of the dogs 
coming on around the end of the slough. 
When overhanging limbs brushed him 
he reached up and caught them. As 
quick as a trigger he was away from the 
dog, going up and up while the female 
struggled on through the half-frozen 
mud and started telling the whole world 
what a coward he was for not coming 
down to finish the fight 


UT it was not vet over. All the dogs 
swarmed below, even the two half- 
drowned ones, following the coon as 


the moonlight outlined him among the 
barren limbs. Given enough branches 
and trees, he could have made his escape, 
but the timber was not so tall and heavy 
here. He tried twice to make it back to 
the slough, but the howling and baying 
of the dogs told him it was useless. 

With the men coming up, the coon 
had to make the best of it. He came 
to a hollow, dead snag thirty feet tall, 
and there he decided to go into hiding 
and:let the howling world below wear it- 
self out. He had even snuggled down 
and decided to take a nap in the high 
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hole when the two tall Negroes came 
up to drive the dogs back while an ax 
started work on the bole of the snag. 

When the snag went over the coon 
was alert to the danger and tried to get 
out of the hole. The crashing of limbs 
around it drove him back, and he was 
there inside when the snag struck the 
ground with a terrific impact that was 
too much for even a coon. He went “out,” 
as limber as a wet rag. 

It was just as well, perhaps, for the 
coon and the dogs. He certainly missed 
the baying and the snarling while the 
two men fought with their ax handles 
to drive the dogs back. Before the coon 
recovered consciousness he had been 
hastily caught up by the tail and dropped 
into a box covered with wire that one 
of the men had been carrying like an old- 
fashioned suitcase, and when he opened 
his eyes and got up to fight, the two men 
were studying him intently by shining 
the light of a lantern through the wire. 
One of the men wore glasses. Both were 
tall and lank. The one with the glasses 
was shiny black, the other was dingy 
black. 

“He ain’t very fat,” said the man with 
the glasses. “It’s three weeks, though, 
til’ Christmas. Feed him peanuts an’ he 
ought to come around right smart.” 

“His hide,” speculated the second man, 
“ought to bring 75 cents.” 


“That’s about right,” agreed the man 
with the glasses. “I'll give you the hide 
when I eat the coon. I aims to roast ‘im 
nice an’ easy in the fireplace. I aims 
to have nice yellow yams all around him, 
an’ a big pot of coffee an’ a bottle of 
gin.” 

“Who you goin’ to invite?” demanded 
the dingy one. 

“Me,” solemnly announced the man 
with the glasses. “Just me. I ain’t fool- 
ish when I eat coon.” 

The men carried him away, arguing 
The dogs kept coming up to the box to 
sniff at him. He managed to bite one in 
quisitive hound that poked his nose too 
close to the wire. There was a rumpus 
when the dog started howling, but after 
the two men restored quiet he was not 
bothered again. 


HEY carried him out of the swamps, 

over the old pine field, and to a little 
whitewashed house at the edge of a 
town. At the back of the house he was 
carefully turned out of the box into a 
wire coop beside a chicken house. He 
did not like it, but there was nothing he 
could do. In one corner there was a box 
The smell of it told him a possum had 
stayed in that box not so very long 
before. 

He inspected the coop. thoroughly 
while the men stood and watched him in 
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SHORT 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; 


he’s 


passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


ILDCAT McTAVISH owns a little 
Wi nine on a nameless creek that 
runs into the Yukon, and lives 
by himself in a cabin at the foot of the 
mountain half a mile below the mine. 

He was coming down to supper one 
night when he spotted a brown-bear cub 
along the trail. It appeared to be alone, 
but Wildcat was careful. He hung around 
half an hour, and when the old-lady bear 
didn’t show up he decided the little fel- 
low was really an orphan. He got his 
coat over it, toted it down to the cabin, 
gave it a can of condensed milk, and he 
had a pet bear. 

He took the cub up to the mine every 
day and it hung around while he worked. 
Finally he rigged up a little pack harness 
and let it carry his lunch. The bear was 
growing pretty fast and Wildcat got a 
better idea. He made a bigger harness 
and at night the bear packed a hundred 
pounds of ore down to the cabin. As it 
grew he increased the load, and finally 
he had a full-grown bear carrying a 
thousand pounds of ore a day. 

Then one day the brownie disappeared. 
Wildcat was pretty sick. In the first 
place, he knew he’d miss the critter, and 
in the second, he’d lost a beast of burden 
that was worth a lot of dough in a 
country where horses die of homesick- 
ness. 

He went down to the cabin that night 
and ate supper, but the place wasn’t the 
same and the food didn’t taste right. 
After supper he prowled back up to the 
mine to look for the bear. He called and 


whistled and combed the alder thickets | 


in vain, and was just ready to give up 
when he spotted his pet, sound asleep. in 
a little meadow. He went over and shook 
it awake and the bear turned on him 
Wildcat was plumb taken aback 
Brownie had never shown fight before 
In fact, they’d always got along like 
kitten and a saucer of cream. But Wild 
cat knew it wouldn't do to give in. So he 
popped the bear a good, stiff poke on the 
nose, and backed off and got a short club 
and waded in. When the bear had 
enough, Wildcat led him across the 
meadow and up to the mine and started 


to put the pack harness on him, and 
the bear lit into him again. 

They had a real ruckus that time, but 
Wildcat finally got the harness on. The 
bear stayed pretty surly, but Wildcat 


loaded him up with ore and they started 
down the trail. Brownie wouldn't come 
willingly but his boss led him by an ear 
and they got along fairly well. 

They were almost to the cabin when 
the bear turned on him the third time 
Wildcat knew it was now or never. If he 
let the bear get away with this display of 
temper, he’d never be any use as a pack 
animal again. So he got another club 
and by that time he was mad. He climbed 
the bear and really beat his ears off, and 
the bear gave in and went on down the 
trail as meek as a lamb. 


They rounded the last bend, finally, 
and there was Wildcat’s tame bear, 
asleep in front of the cabin door 


Thomas E. Riggs. 
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e moonlight. It was a large one, with 
closely woven chicken wire overhead, 
d buried in a trench in the earth all 
und. There was no chance for escape. 
e man with the glasses wired the door 
it, and the two hunters moved on in- 
the house. The dogs remained to 
tle and growl around the coop until 
boar grew disgusted with them and 
retired to the box where other small 
1als from the swamps had been fat- 

ed before him. 
Vhen morning came he liked the pea- 
ts that were thrown to him. He noted 
that the man with the glasses care- 
y slid a pan of water in the coop. His 
dicament was not very dignified, but 
on can get along almost anywhere 
he’s only left alone He inspected the 
p innumerable times. By the end of 


. t 

the third day he could tell almost to the 

minute when it was peanut time. In coon 
Before 


fashion he settled down to his lot. 
the week was out he was eating peanuts 


out of the big, black hand of the man 


with the glasses, being careful not to 
bite or scratch him. 

“Dog-gone,” said the man, gently. 
“Dog-gone. A coon sho’ pets easy. He 


hand 
with the 


10lds me by the finger with one 
while he takes the peanuts 
other.” 

He did not do so well with the dingy 
man, for some reason. When the man 
came and looked at him every two or 
three days there was something in his 
eye, and the way his long underlip hung, 
that aroused the coon’s suspicion and 
caused the bristles to lift along his back. 
He did not take peanuts from the man’s 
hand, yet he accepted with relish a small 
piece of cake the dingy man tossed into 
the coop now and then. 

A torn place in his hide healed; one of 
the dogs had mauled him when the old 
snag fell. The peanuts were mage ean 

ind sometimes the man with the g 
brought him corn-meal mush ae milk 
sweetened with sugar. Like all coons he 
enjoyed his tidbits. He ate nything. 
The henhouse itself was a temptation, 
but a wall of stout planks stood between 
him and the hens. One morning when 
he was given a dish of left-over scram- 
bled eggs, he washed them bit by bit in 
his pan and ate them. A small winter 
taken from the hand of the 


asses 


ipple man 
with the glasses was washed just as 
carefully. He ate it and then washed his 


hands and face and carefully combed his 
whiskers. 


DDING weight under constant feeding 
\ he was in fine condition for the old- 


fashioned Dutch oven well before Christ- 
He had developed downright love 

the man with the glasses. When the 
sometimes came into the coop the 


boar made it a point to crawl on his knee 

his shoulder. When opportunity af- 

ed he slipped inside the man’s warm 

nd nestled there quietly until the 

was ready to leave the coop and put 
lown again. 


hen the afternoc of Christmas Eve 
he hung on the wire of his coop 
coaxing growls while he watched 

in with the lasses scrub the 


oven behind the housé¢ It 
ccurred to him that the 

v tertaining dark thoughts where 
concerned, but when the man fed 
peanuts that evening he simply 


nevel 


dark man 


vy them into the coop and walked 
away 

trange feeling of lonesomeness stole 

him when darkness settled. His box 


een filled with sweet-smelling pine 
es that made it a snug place to 
but he came out of the box a num- 
é f times to look long and quizzically 
€ window in the back of the house. 
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He still had a sm supply of peanuts 
left. He shelled them, washed them 
scrupulously in the little pan of water 
in the corner of the coop, and ate two 
before he laid the others aside and re- 
turned to his box 

It was just after midnight wl he 
was aroused by a stealthy nois¢ the 
henhouse. He came out of the box to 


sniff the air, and then sat 
hindquarte1 


old man as he looked at the window of 
the house. It was whi he was sitting 
there that he saw the dingy-black maz 
emerge like shadow from the chicke1 
house. The shadowy figure had a well 
filled sack in one hand and an empty 
sack in the other. 

Being in a lonesome mood, the coon 


man as he 
door of 


moved forward to meet the 
bent over to noiselessly open the 
the coop. The man seemed to like that. 
He came into the coop whispering baby 
talk. He held the empty sack behind 
him. In his outstretched hand was a 
piece of cake that made a sweet, tantaliz- 
ing scent in the cold air 

It was very nice of the man. The 
sat back. He put one hand on his stom- 
ach and reached with the other for the 
cake. His hand closed on the cake, but 
the big hand closed on his, and at the 
same instant the man’s sack came fo1 
ward. 


coon 


IGHT at that moment hell broke loose. 

It was very fine for a man to bring 
a lonesome boar coon a piece of cake in 
the middle of a cold, still night, but it 
was something else when the man tried 
to hold the same boar coon by the hand 
while he flapped a heavy sack over his 
head. 

The coon bit the hand that had closed 
on his. The man fell backward with a 
startled yell. The coon bit again, this 
time slashing the hand holding the sack 
Again the man yelled as if he was being 
murdered in the coop. He dropped his 
sack and scooted out the door, while the 
coon—as startled as the man—gave him 
a departing bite on the ankle for good 
measure. 

Now the house seemed to shake itself 
to life. A light was suddenly showing 
through the window. A door slammed 
There was a race of footsteps and the 
double-barreled roar of a shotgun in the 
night. The man who wore the glasse 
appeared, but the glasses were missing 
He held the shotgun in his hands and 
made straight for the henhouse. He was 
yelling and making so much noise now 
that even the coon was afraid of him, so 
he wheeled and crambled back to hi 


box. 

The coon did not come out of the box 
again until the in was high in the sk 
The man with the glasse had sed a 


devil of a rumpu He tr semenial tinal ind 
forth from the house to the henhouse no 


less than a dozen times. It must hav: 
been 11 o'clock in the morning when he 
again came into the coop. This time he 
carried a mall chair da mall dos 
collar. 

“Ain't that methir he growled 
when he picked up a shiny object 
the ground Dropped the upper plate of 
his store-bought teetl Comil here 
killin’ my |} tryin’ te teal 1} 
coo! Ain't 1 ly ever goin’ to get you! 


hide, coon, ’cause there ain't nobody goin’ 


to eat you We re goin’ 1! the I USE 


where it’s warm, an’ I’m goin’ to if 
you like fried chicken 
He slipped the collar on the coon. For 


some reason the coon did not mind it. 
He crawled upon the man’s shoulder 
The man was whistling as if some great 
load had been lifted from his mind as he 
walked to the house with him. 
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GUNS MUST 
BE CLEANED 


and when soldiers write home from 
across the seven seas for 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


to get the primer, powder and 
metal fouling from their guns—and 
to protect their guns from rust— 
it's a safe bet that Hoppe’s No. 9 
will do the same for your guns, too. 
At your gun dealers or send 10c 
for sample. Valuable “Gun Clean- 
ing Guide” FREE—write 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SILVER PHEASANT HEN STARTS 
A FAMILY IN THE WILDS 


Lacking her mate's brilliant coloring, 
the female silver could hide as well as 
any wild pheasant in her secluded nes? 


OMEDAY an Oregon pheasant hunt- 
er may be bewildered to see, rising 
from the cover where he expected 
to find a ringneck, a big, showy bird 
resplendent with gleaming silver and 
blue-black plumage. And if he shoots 
it, he'll be doubly surprised when he 
finds what he has—a silver pheasant! 
William Beebe, the noted naturalist, 
has written of this beautiful favorite of 
the bird fanciers: “While one may pur- 
chase a pair of ‘silvers’ for a very small 
sum and be quite certain of rearing 
numerous young birds to maturity, there 
is no authentic record of the finding of 
a nest of wild birds.” But that statement 
no longer holds good, for while survey- 


ing a bird sanctuary near Portland, 
Oreg., Harold Gilbert came upon a fe- 
male silver “gone native” and busy 


hatching out nine eggs in a well-hidden 
nest. He reported the find, and a few 
days later Ed F. Averill, an Oregon 
naturalist, and Les T. Ordman, a news- 
paper photographer, went to the scene 
and got these pictures confirming it. 
Averill and Ordman were prepared to 
exercise the greatest care in taking pic- 
tures, in order not to frighten the bird 
from its nest, but when they had 
sneaked up within ten feet without the 
hen paying any attention, Ordman 
moved in for a close-up. Still the bird 
continued to sit tight, so Averill went 
right up within reach of it. He reports: 
“When we made an effort to pet the 
bird, which up to this time had not bat- 
ted an eyelid, her eyes gleamed and she 
pecked vigorously at my hand. As we 
desired to get a picture of the eggs, it 
was necessary to brave the bird’s attack 
and lift her off the nest by gently plac- 


ing both hands under her. At first she 
pecked blow after blow, first on one 
hand and then on the other. Then, when 





N\ 
te 


Silver pheasants are fighters. The Oregon 
hen pecked and struggled, then called for 
help, as Averill lifted her off her nest 
she finally felt herself being lifted off 
the nest, she opened her mouth and 
without trying to fly away, uttered 

piercing and unmistakable call for hely 
This continued all the time the picture 
were being taken, but when she had 
been placed on the ground, her voice 


changed to everyday scolding as she re 
turned to arrange and settle down 01 
her nine pale-buff eggs.” 


The behavior of the bird lived up t 
the silver pheasant’s reputation, since al 
authorities agree that the species, which 


originated in southern China, is very 
pugnacious, and not only drives off other 
birds but cats and dogs as well. It wa 


also to be expected that no male bird 
was seen, as it is believed that males 
realizing that their brilliant colorins 
would attract enemies, keep as far from 
their mates’ nests as possible during the 
hatching period. 

Is there a chance of a really wild 
strain developing from this hatch of 


pheasants, or like it? Perhaps, al 
though the conspicuous plumage of the 
silver makes it an easy target for preda 
tory birds and animals, stout fighte1 
though it is. But it seems unlikely that 
this pheasant would ever rank as a real 
ly good game bird. Experiments in Eng 
land have shown that it seldom provide 


ones 


good shooting, since it is difficult 
flush, preferring to try to escape by rut 
ning, and flying very low if at all 


were to become 
brought 
rorgeou 
would ce! 
wite 


Still, if the 
legal game, the 
home a trophy with such 
plumage for hat trimmings 
tainly make a terrific hit with his 

Richard H. Syring 


species 
hunter who 
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Bear Buster 


(Continued from page 29) 
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ind stirrups flopping wildly as he ran. 

The infuriated bear made a couple of 
wild leaps at the horse before spotting 
me lying on the ground, still a bit groggy 
from the fall. The beast whirled about 
with lightninglike speed and charged. 
My body racked with pain, I knew I 
couldn’t avoid the onrushing animal, s 
I struggled with the flap to the %™ 
of my chaps, striving to clear the .45. 

Like a man in a horrible nightmare, 
I worked furiously with numbed fingers. 
Perhaps it was but a matter of a split 
second, but I distinctly remember that 
a determined will to live came over me, 
and I jerked the button from the flap, 
flashed the revolver muzzle up, and fired 
point-blank at the huge target charging 
toward me. 

The huge bulk faltered, righted itself, 
then fell sprawling, but a few feet 
away. Instantly it struggled to its feet, 
blood streaming from the right side of 
its head. Realizing that the animal was 
merely stunned, I knew my peril. A 
mortally wounded bear can easily kill a 
man at close quarters, and this fellow 
was almost upon me. Struggling to 
bring the wavering muzzle in line with 
the spot between those piggish eyes, a 
hit that spells death for the largest 
of bears, I gritted my teeth and pulled 
the trigger. 

The gun roared and once more the 
bear stumbled and fell. This time he 
was so near I could have reached out 
and touched his shaggy hair. Taking 
no chances, I held the gun within an 
inch or two of the broad head and fired 
the remainder of the shells. The bear 
groaned deeply, then lay still. 

[I must have passed out then, for the 
next thing I remember, Pete was helping 


me to sit up. He thought the bear had 
mauled me, and I had a time making 
him understand just what had happened. 
Although badly bruised by the fall, with- 
in a couple of weeks I was riding the 
range once more. 

I still live in the Chama River country, 
but times have changed. Bear roping is 
just about a lost art; it has gone the way 
of the Concord stage. However, should 
some reckless soul decide to revive the 
sport, I can assure him he'll need, above 
all else, a good horse, a stout rope—and 
plenty of luck. 


Sportsmen Big Business 


ONRESIDENT hunting and fishing 
licenses yielded more revenue to the 
Maine Fish and Game Department in 
1941 than did the sale of resident licenses 
of the same classifications, the figures 
standing at $211,106 and $185,000 re- 
spectively. Expenditures within the 
state by nonresident sportsmen put 
revenue from them in the big-business 
class and, regardless of the war, the 
state will seek to maintain this business. 
The sale of licenses in 1941 reached 
an all-time high within the state. More 
than 51,271 nonresident anglers fished 
in Maine waters, an increase of 6,854 
over 1940. Nonresident hunters totaled 
6,253 as against 5,823 for 1940. The 
State’s increase in revenue from fishing 
and hunting licenses in 1941 amounted 
to $37,730, of which increase nonresidents 
accounted for more than $32,000. In- 
cidentally, the figures reveal that at 
least one adult out of every three 
resident adults bought a fishing or hunt- 
ing license 








Spider Web in Your ‘Scope 


(Continued from page 40) 


cannibals when left to live together. 

When a spider is silked, his entire sup- 
ply for the time being is extracted and 
reeled onto the frame. I usually get fifty 
feet from a spiderling and 100 feet from 


adult. After they have rested a few 
days, another supply can be taken. 
The frames, when filled, are packed 


into specially constructed cases, and can 
be safely shipped to the reticule maker 
for installation. In the Lee reticule 
mentioned, the dot is applied directly to 
the junction of the fine cross hairs. The 


dot, in its ’scope, can be made to subtend 
or cover an area of) as little as 3/16 
ch at 100 yards, or as large as several 
ches, yet always appear perfectly 
round. If the hairs were not of exact, 
unvarying fineness, this roundness would 


t be 


So, as one 


possible. 


goes deer hunting, and hap- 


ns to spy a fairly large, bright green 
der with varicolored markings on his 
dy, it is interesting to know that spi- 


rs like him play ‘Iping one 
that deer. 
And it is possible 
ve done their bit bigger, 
ore important game. We know that 
rifle club in the Philippines and some 
Hawaii were equipped with spider- 
k-reticule ‘scopes, so it’s likely the 
le Lynx spider has helped to do awey 
th some slant-eyes! 
And there’s that military secret I 
ke about too. I can tell you, at least, 
it the here is produce 


a part in he 


they may already 


also against 


, 
yroblem 
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single strands of web thicker than those 
normally produced by spiders, instead of 
thinner, and that I’ve managed to do it 
satisfactorily. The result is that spider 
silk can now be used in certain instru- 
ments in place of the usual human hair, 
which, not having the same elasticity, 
would not remain taut when alternately 
stretched and contracted by extremes of 
temperature 
The spiders 


and I are keeping busy! 


Wildlife Refuges Increase 
INCE federal aid in wildlife has been 


given, under the Pittman-Robertson 
Act, to states eligible to receive it, more 


than 250,000 acres of land in 30 states 
have been acquired and set aside as 
refuges, breeding grounds, and sanctu 
aries. Among the purposes to which 
these lands have been dedicated are 
winter ranges for elk and deer; marshes 


for waterfowl and fur bearers; 
for turkeys, grouse, or deer; 
for antelope. 

These areas are being developed by the 
planting of trees, shrubs, and grasses 
for food and shelter, and by posting of 
boundaries. 

Of the 30 states benefiting, Pennsyl- 
vania leads with 41,450 acres, followed 
by Washington with 28,800, Florida with 
21,000, Tennessee with 17,650, West Vir- 
ginia with 15,900, Utah with 15,100, Col- 
orado with 14,400, Michigan with 13,650, 
and North Carolina with 10,140 acres 


uplands 
and ranges 





Our Country’s Best Protection 
Is a Citizenry Trained 
to Shoot 


The individual's ability to shoot and 
bit is an American tradition that rests 
on individual marksmanship. It proves 
the value of peacetime training with 
firearms. It is a source of pride that 
LYMAN products have cooperated to 
this end for over half a century and 
will continue to develop marksmanship 
in the future. 
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Artificial or Live Bait? 


O MY WAY of thinking, the basic 
idea of fishing is the catching of 
fish. So long as the method gives 
the fish a fair chance, produces sport 
for the angler—and takes fish!— it doesn't 
matter so very much how you do it. 
Bait and artificial lures both have their 
place, and no one can be a really pro- 
ficient angler, in my opinion, unless he is 
conversant with and sympathetic to both 
methods. At the very least, if anglers 
must be purists on either side, I feel 
that they should respect the feelings of 
those who disagree, and refrain 
from throwing verbal 
or real! 
For instance, if you object to 
early-season fishing because the 
bait fisherman wipes your eye 
during such periods, then the 
bait fisherman should in all 
conscience object to early-sum- 
mer fishing, because the fly 
fisherman at such times carries 
off all the honors. Both methods 
have their innings, and if it so 
happens that you go fishing 
when your pet method doesn't 
work, then give the other sys- 
tem a trial or else swallow your 
disappointment with good 
grace. Just a little sane and 
logical thought will disclose 
that both methods are necessary 
for consistent results 
unsportsmanlike tactics may be 


stones 


used in either, and that bait 
fishing may not be any more 
harmful to small fish than 
either fly or lure fishing. The 


great danger of the baited hook 
comes when the nibbling fish 
is allowed to mouth it too long, 
and so get the hook so deep 
that extracting it causes death. 
This hazard may be greatly 
avoided by using larger hooks 
and striking quicker. You will 
catch just as many if not more 
fish worth keeping, and miss 
many of the smaller fry you 
would otherwise injure. 
Again, the danger in fly or 
artificial-lure fishing comes from the 
greater number of small fish caught, 
combined with impatience on the part 
of the angler when releasing them in a 
hurry so that another cast may be made 


and perhaps a keeper caught. This 
hazard may be overcome by curbing 
impatience (an excellent aid. to more 


successful fishing anyway), and using 
extreme care in extracting the hook 
from the mouth of the small and some- 
what frail undersize specimen. In both 
cases there are many abuses for which 
the angler and not the method is re- 
sponsible. And don't overlook the fact 
that small fish feed prodigiously on 
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also that _ 
he ) 


and spinners. 


insect life, so that many more are hooked 
with a fly than with bait, especially if 
the bait being used is large enough so 
that small fish cannot swallow it easily. 

So let us look generally into this sub- 
ject, and consider both methods as they 
affect our days afield. 

First let us take up trout. There isn’t 
any doubt about the brook trout’s love 
*-» natural bait. It is especially fond of 
worms, and will eat anything else that 
looks like a good morsel of food. During 
the early season, and after rains which 





Artificials for trout and panfish include (by rows, top to bot- 
tom): nymphs; dry and wet flies; bucktail and other minnow imi- 
tations; bugs, a fly-rod plug, and a spinner fly; metal wobblers 
Stock them all in your tackle box, and there'll 
still be times when you'll need a humble angleworm to catch fish! 


are severe enough to cause a rise in 
water, a worm or minnow will do great 
execution even though flies won't pro- 
duce so well. Also, an expert bait fisher- 
man will do pretty well throughout the 
season, although it is a well-known fact 
that artificial flies will frequently put 
any sort of live bait to shame. 

On the other hand, except during the 
early season and other special conditions, 
when brook trout are bottom feeding or 
seem to prefer live bait, it is seldom 
necessary to use it. Almost any natural 
bait may be successfully simulated and 
often prove more killing than the natural 
bait itself. One of the reasons why this 


is so is that the average angler can 
handle artificials with greater skill tha: 
he can natural live baits. Considering 
one’s chances as a whole, I'd say that 
the artificial-lure fisherman who knows 
the entire game well, including spinning 
as well as fly fishing and bait casting 
has considerable advantage over ever! 
the most accomplished purist bait fisher 
man. The artificial user not only fre 
quently takes good fish when natural 
bait is being well received, but he als 
often makes good catches when live bait 
fails to produce. Nevertheless 
anyone will freely admit that 
there still are many times when 
only natural bait will put fish 
in the creel! 

In short, it’s obvious that the 
liberal-minded angler who uses 
all methods would be naturally 
the best fitted to cope with the 
various conditions sure to be 
encountered during a season’s 
brook-tfout fishing, covering 
either an extremely limited are: 
or unbounded territory. 

For both browns and rain- 
bows, flies and other artificials 
are usually very successful 
During the last 15 years, I have 
never found it necessary to us¢ 
natural bait of any kind wher 
angling for these species——ex- 
cept during periods of flooded 
and badly discolored water, at 
which times a worm dragging 
the bottom often brought re 
sults. 

Because brown trout are great 
foragers, they are often found 
feeding in shallow and very 
3 clear water. The reason? Well, 
often the bottoms of these 
shoals are thickly populated 
with nymphs and crustaceans, 
and if tne banks are grassy 
there are likely to be plenty of 
different surface-fly forms 
which pleasantly tickle the 
palates of finny connoisseurs 
Now it would require consum 
mate skill, if indeed such pro- 
ficiency could be attained by anyone, t 
fish successfully with natural bait ove! 
these browns without scaring them away 

On the other hand, any reasonably ex 
perienced fly angler could handle suc! 
situations without too much difficulty. 
would advise small dry flies (No. 14, 16 
or 18, tied small) for this particular work 
as with them one may use more delicaté 
terminal tackle than would be practical 
with large flies. Also, the combinatio1 
of fine leader and small fly makes 
minimum of disturbance when alighting 
over the feeding location, and this is 
great aid when fishing such water. Of 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Kays Daybook of Angling 


HADED §stre 
~ shaded waters every- 
re, are in most 
es preferred by fish- 
1en when plying 
r art. However, as 
ight is an impor- 
factor in produc- 
mall aquatic life, 
the best feeding places are not in 
excessively shady spots. Water too 
ly and confined does not grow good 
If accessible, large fish will often 
such places in periods of protracted 
ght and heat, but they would never 
developed there. 


ams, 





Often accumulations of surface 
such as decayed vegetation 
siderable time in one place. will 

to be injurious to fish life in that 
icular location. This would not ap- 

) fast-moving waters, where jams of 

i, brush, or leaves may build up, but 
water changes and stays fresh. How- 


débris, 
staying for 


ever it can have a bad effect on fishing in 
or sluggish streams. On the other 
hand, weeds in a bass lake are neces- 


Besides purifying the water by 

king up carbonic gas which is liberated 
decomposition, they release the oxy- 

ea which is so essential to all living 
things. In addition, they afford harbors 
d feeding grounds for much necessary 


ish food, such as minute organisms, 
both animal and plant. Weeds ‘peantiiie 
relief from the hot summer sun, refuge 


for small fry being chased by their 
enemies. They also help to keep the wa- 
ter clear. If you doubt this, just observe 
carefully a murky-watered lake and note 
how the water in the weed pockets is 
much clearer than in the open spaces. 
However, sometimes weeds get too 
thick and luxuriant and then they should 
be controlled. This happens frequently 
in Florida. Weeds too plentiful impede 
the movements of fish, and are likely 
to smother the younger and weaker 
ones. 
. . . 


Don’t forget, if you live within reach 


of them, that Rocky Mountain whitefish 
ire good eating and provide fair sport 
on rod and reel. They average a good 
size in many streams, and often take 
either dry or wet flies with vim and en- 
thusiasm. They fight well, although not 
as fast as trout or smallmouth bass, and 


remind the writer very much of the 

largemouth bass, although their strike 

isn’t as spectacular. While I wouldn't 

fish for them when trout are taking or 

available, I find they are very pleasant 

to encounter when other fishing is poor, 
. . . 

While most fishermen believe that the 
Osprey (fish hawk) is very detrimental 
to game fish, all the data available seems 
to give it a remarkably clean bill of 
character. It seems these birds subsist 
principally on the most common and 
easily captured species, such as panfish, 
Catfish, and carp. 

Muddy water discourages the growth 
of | lant life. If prolonged, it has some- 
wh: it the same effect as continual dark 
weather would have on land plants. Can 
you imagine what would happen to our 
flora if we had six months of heavy 
clouds with never a sight of the sun? If 
you will examine vegetation in streams 
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wh'th are always muddy—and I mean 
really muddy—you will find the plant 
growth far less than in clear water. 


Now is the time to dream and read 
about your favorite sport (which I hope 
is fishing!). Winter really increases your 
love of such use part of all 
pleasure is the anticipation and plan- 
ning for it. Should you be able to fish 
when and wherever you wanted, you 
would find that you got somewhat fed 
up. 


sport, bec: 


. . ° 

Keeping the fish you catch fit for eat- 
ing must start the moment they are 
caught. Not much difficulty is experi- 
enced when the weather is cool, but if it 
is hot or the fish exposed to direct sun- 
shine for a long period, they are not 
likely to be very good in the pan. 

Fish caught early in the day should not 
be carried throughout the day. If you 
want to be sure of fish to eat, and fear 


you may not catch enough later, the 
park them in a cool, shady spot. Carry 
along a piece of cheesecloth, wrap the 
fish, cover with damp moss or leaves, 
and when you pick them up at night 
they will be fresh and sweet. If you 


clean the fish when you catch them, don’t 
wash them if it will be a long time before 
you can get them in the ice box. Simply 
open and take out the entrails, also push 
out the blood line along the backbone 
This may be easily done by pushing hard 
along the bone with your thumbnail 
Leave on all the slime and loose blood 

or at the most simply rinse the fish in 
cold water. Once you get where the fish 
can have proper refrigeration then they 
may be thoroughly cleaned and washed. 

. . . 


Marabou flies are useful for all our 


game fish. Bass like the fancy colors; 
so do some trout. My own pet is an 
imitation smelt, of bluish-green color- 


ation. Marabous made in sizes 8, 10, and 
12 are great for panfish—and also for 
trout. 

When making streamer flies of fluffy 
feathers such as marabou, one often 
finds the soft feathers very troublesome. 
The static electricity of the fingers pulls 
the fluffy fibers to them. This is easily 
prevented by wetting the feathers. 
Stroke them to shape and the tying of 
such a fly becomes very easy. 

7 ° * 

All anglers are fussy about the colors 
of artificial lures. However, most fisher- 
men neglect to consider the effect of 
light on color, especially as it changes 
the appearance of the same color in vari- 
ous materials. For instance, against light 
a translucent substance will look very 
different from the way it does with light 


directly on it. A solid object will show 
less change, but certain colors will do 
tricks even so; a subdued jade green 


will look a perfect bronze blue in some 
lights, while a real bronze blue may look 
black. 


become too dogmatic about 
certain shades in fishing lures. The one 
you like is without doubt excellent—you 
have proved this to your satisfaction on 
many occasions—but perhaps it isn’t the 
best for all the conditions you encounter. 
The backgrounds, the quality of light en- 
countered at different hours on most 
days, the intensity of the sunlight, and 
the various shadows, all tend to affect 
(Continued on page 71) 
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SUPREMI 


FISHING 
THAT COUNTS 


ISHING in 1943 will serve 

greater needs than ever— 
recreation and food produc- 
tion. If your fishing tackle 
dealer still has Pflueger Reels 
in stock, we suggest your early 
selection. 

The precision work that 
skilled Pflueger hands are now 
doing in production of war ma- 
terials— plus Pflueger’s new and 
enlarged manufacturing facili- 
ties means even higher standards 
of workmanship in the Pflueger 
Tackle that will be made for 
you when victory is won. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Artificial or Live Baité 


feeding on larve 


course if the fish are 

located in the rocks, gravel, or sand, 
then wet flies would be naturally indi- 
cated 3ut frankly, whenever I have 


come upon browns feeding in very shal 
low water, I find that they will usually 
respond to a dry fly, which is more easily 
handled under such conditions than a 
wet fly or nymph. One word of caution 
here. Do not overcast whatever you use 
If you do you will immediately make 
all the fish scurry for cover 

There are some trout streams and 
lakes where artificials are out of the 
question. Either the fish in them will 
not respond, or else the type of water 
and surroundings are such that only 
some specific natural bait can be handled 
Take, for instance, excessively brushy, 
narrow, and deep streams where the use 
of a fly, except for dapping, is out of the 
question Such streams yield good fish, 
and they are legitimate bait waters 


OW. none of us would continue fish 

ing if we didn’t at least hope to 
catch some fish. Then why in heaven’s 
name shouldn't we use bait if it is 
permissible by law, and if it is the only 
way fish can be caught? Many times 
large trout are caught with worms from 
small, brushy feeder streams when the 
main river is absolutely dead. I fail to 
see anything unsportsmanlike in taking 
advantage of such conditions and set- 
ups: in fact, sometimes old cannibals are 


caught which have been gobbling up 
more smaller trout during the season 
than had been taken or injured by 4 
dozen anglers 


Then consider some deep ponds. In 
many of them, your only chance of 
getting fish with a fly is during the early 
season, and (where permissible) in Sep- 
tember or later. Of course when you can 
find spring holes in such waters where 
the depth is not too great, you can get 
from fair to very good fishing at times, 
but when these holes are deep and hard 
to find the best way to fish such ponds 
is with worms, minnows, or crawfish. It 
is possible to troll with spinner-fly 
combinations, but a piece of bait instead 
of the fly will usually get more strikes 

One of the favorite baits for this rig 
is a piece of trout flesh. Personally, I 
like the fin of a trout better, and there 
are some flies made called Fin Flies 
which somewhat imitate these and often 
prove very effective. I imagine the origi 
nators of both the Parmachene Belle 
ind Dr. Breck had a piece of such bait 
in mind when they designed these pat 
terns Montreal is also a good pattern in 
this class, although the color is more 
like liver than fish flesh. All these flies 
make good brook-trout patterns. eithe: 
alone or attached to spinners. For troll- 
ing. it is usually best to have the fly 
tral! some distance behind the spinner 
ig should consist of a gut or fine 
preferably gut—-then a good- 
size long oval-shape whirling spoon of 
niekel, silver. or gold, or two brass ones 
then 10 or 12 in. more gut and any bright 
tandard-pattern wet fly on the end 

In buss fishing, one will find plenty of 
need for all the different methods of fish 
ing When the fish are in shallow water 
| consider surface artificials to be the 
most consistently effective The bass 
come into such water for the prime 
purpose of feeding, and while they will 
feed on either surface or underwater 
food the angler has a better chance to 
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fool them with a surface lure than with 
something else. The principal reason for 
this is that fish in shallow water are very 
wary and suspicious, and a small top- 
water lure attached to fine terminal 
tackle will do much to keep them from 
getting frightened. It is very difficult to 
fish a natural bait in such water. It 
cannot be cast with the delicacy of a fly 
or small plug, nor can one handle it with 
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which I call 
is a great aid in ice 
It not only keeps you warm, 
with the aid of an ordinary oil lantern, 


HIS easily made outfit, 
my “softie box,” 
fishing. 


but will carry your tackle, lunch, and 
fish to and from the pond. Make the 
box of plywood, in the dimensions 
shown on the sketch, with top and bot- 
tom either of extra-heavy plywood or 
solid wood, the cover being only half 
width and hinged at the back. The 
shoulder strap may be made of leather 
or webbing, and four bottle caps may be 
nailed to the bottom, one in each corner, 
to keep the box from sliding on the ice. 
In use, the lantern is lighted and set 
inside, and the angler sits on the half 
cover, with heat pouring up between his 
legs from the open part When hands 
get cold, they can be thrust down 
through the opening close to the lantern 
It’s surprising how the heat of one 


lantern will take the grief out of a day 
on the ice.—Richard H. Bogard, Mich. 
as much freedom. Besides, it isn't 


necessary, except on rare occasions when 
the bass happen to be excessively choosy 

On the other hand bass in deep water 
will not generally respond to surface 
lures; therefore you must go down for 
them. Naturally the deep-running bait- 
casting lures are excellent for this work 
and when they fail there are some troll 
ing substitutes which really go to town 
But sometimes artificials will not work 
ind often they are unsuitable for use ir 


the particular water being fished. When 
such is the case, live bait of some kind 
is the only sensible thing to use. With 


it you are able to search out those hiding 
places which artificials cannot reach 
because of their construction and be 
cause they must be kept in motion to 
make them effective 

For instance, in fast, rocky streams 
the bass will sometimes hang close to 
the hole under a rock on the down 








stream side. Now an artificial of the 
right sort can be used to search out 
some of these places, but its value is 
very limited. On the other hand, with 
a hellgrammite impaled on a single hook 
you will be able to reach the majority 
of these places. Under such conditions 
you will be wise if you change to the 
natural bait. 

As a rule, 
strike readily 


members of the pike family 
at certain kinds of arti 
ficials—one, for instance, being some 
form of spoon bait. However, artificials 
will not always interest them, and ther 
minnows will be found to have mor 
appeal. Many times when fishing fo: 
Northerns we have done right well with 
plugs, but usually the largest of these 
pike were brought in by bait fishermen 
fishing deep with sucker minnows. |! 
also remember some muskie experiences 
when the entire camp drew blanks fish 
ing with artificials, while one lone bait 
fisherman took the only muskie seen in 
weeks. Of course, the reverse is more 
often true, but it does prove that ther 
is a need for bait fishing and that it 
surely isn’t unsportsmanlike to fish with 
it when the need is so clearly indicated 

Probably the great majority of panfis} 
anglers use bait and never consid+) 
artificials. That is where they are mis: 
ing a good bet. On many occasions thess 
scrappy little fellows will take dry flie- 
wet flies, spinners, and small plugs. As 
a matter of fact, they often take a bass 
size plug, and more frequently strike at 
such plugs without getting caught. Most 
of my best specimens in this class hav« 
been taken with small bass-size surfacs 
bugs while fishing for bass. I've had 
very good luck using regular trou 
nymphs, too. However, worms (in th: 
case of the sunfish family) and minnow 
(in the case of perch and crappies) are 
most necessary if you would make 
reasonable catch. 


HEN you get down to catfish, car} 

and eels it’s foolish to consider any 
thing else but natural bait of some sor! 
While these fish are sometimes caugh 
on artificials (1 once even caught an ee! 
on a plug!), these occurrences may safé 
ly be called exceptions, if not actually) 
freaks, of angling. 

Use artificials whenever and whereve: 
you can. They provide rare sport and 
give you a feeling of accomplishment 
not felt when using natural bait. But if 
artificials don’t work, take it philo 
sophically and try live bait 

Following is a chart of various co! 
ditions under which each type of bait 
natural and artificial--works best fou: 
most species of fish. Naturally a! 
recommendations are general in the ex 
treme, and do not take into account th: 
many combinations and in-between situa 
tions you may run into. 


ARTIFICIAL 


Water clear, low or 
normal height; barom- 
eter high or rising 

When fish are active 
and are seen moving 


NATURAL 


Water high or di 
colored; or ofte 
when borometer is low 
When artificials are 
impossible to hand! 


near or on surface because of natura 
and delicate handling conditions (rock fo 
is necessary mations, brush, etc 
Where fish definitely | When fish are in the 
are feeding in shal- deepest part of 
lows water 
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the color of your fly, for instance, as it 
ippears to the fish. Remember that the 
most delicate creations of the fly tyer’s 

rt are still far from being lifelike imi- 
tations of the natural insect. Because of 
this, light and shade affects the colo. 
differently than it does the color of a 

itural. The fly which looks so close 
to the one on the stream, to your eyes, 

1ay not look that color to the fish. Per- 
ips some entirely different color will. 
> . . 

Pink-meated trout are said to get that 
way because they feed largely on crusta- 

ans. If that is so, then why do we so 
ften catch fish side by side, and find, 

n cleaning them, that some have pink 

nd others white meat? Is it because the 
white-meated fish won’t eat crustaceans? 
Your guess is as good as mine, and per- 

ips the scientists’. 

Ed Cumings of Michigan sends us this 
little hint on trout fishing: 

“Did you ever try a favorite stunt of 
mine, in fishing the openings in a big 
log jam? I wade carefully right up to 
the lower edge of the jam, get my feet 
comfortably planted, and then do not 
move the slightest bit for 10 to 15 min- 
utes. 

‘Then, using 3 or 4 ft. of line and lead- 
er, I reach out carefully with a dry fly 
an nd let it hop from one opening to an- 

her, letting it drift close to a log and 
the n lifting it and swinging it in the air 
a few inches above the water 

“As a rule the fish will rush such a fly, 
coming directly from bottom with great 
speed. As they take you can, by a slight 
lift of the rod, bring the fish into the air 
so that it will land in the water behind 
you and away from the log jam. By 
twisting the body so as not to change the 
position of the feet, this fish can be 
landed without disturbing others in the 
log jam. Sometimes four to six fish may 
be taken from one location. Often I see 
good trout not 4 ft. from me and un- 
iware of my presence. It is very inter- 
esting to watch such fish get interested 
in your fly.” 

. . . 

We fishermen are an odd lot. We 
understand each other perfectly, but the 
uninitiated cannot enter our world. To 
them we are a mysterious race, surely 
somewhat “wacky.” Perhaps we are. 
Anyway, it is a beautiful affliction. 

No doubt this is angling heresy, but I 
must admit that I like a three-piece fly 
rod better than a two-piece. It has been 
said that the ideal rod is a one-piece, but 
every one of these I have handled was 
far from pleasing to my taste, and the 
two-piece rods I’ve used were only a bit 
better. In actual fishing I prefer the feel 
ind the action of a three-piece better 
than either of the others. And certainly 
the three-piece is more convenient to 
carry. 

However, I do like a one-piece bait- 
casting rod. I suppose if we get right 
down to brass tacks any number of 
pieces would be O.K. if made right, al- 
though naturally the more joints the 
more ferrules, the more ferrules the 
more weight, and the possibility of one 
of them getting loose. I feel that the 
three-piece has neither too many nor 
too few ferrules. The placement of fer- 
rules works out right for good action, 
and the tip joint, which is most fre- 
quently broken or worn out, doesn’t cost 
as much as it would if the rod were 

o-piece.—R. B. 
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‘An Unusual 








Catch 


“I am sending you a picture of 





a 7 Ib. bass (21 in. long) I 
caught at Pecks Pond under conditions that were unusual. 


I took this bass on a perch-finish Jitterbug. When I took th 
bait out of the fish, I noticed something sticking out of his 


mouth. It turned out to be an 11-inch bullhead shown 





picture just below the bass.”’ 


—Fayette A. Letts, Cobleskill, N 
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“When can I have a 
pair of ROD & REEL 


Boots like yours?” 


















Well, son, you'll have to be a little 
patient, I guess. There's a war to be 
won first; and that Converse plant is 
working night and day on some pretty 
important equipment for the boys who 
are doing the job. Things like warm 
pilot boots for our naval aviators . . in- 
flation suits for merchant seamen..and 
nearly every kind of waterproof foot- 
wear for every branch of the service. 
You'll get your Rod & Reel 
Boots and other Converse 
Sporting Footwear when 
this fracas is over —and I'll 


tell you right now, son, 


they're worth waiting for. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY * MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











Light Tackle Tarpon 


than thirty pounds. Eaves quit holler- 
ing long enough to promise to make 
short work of him, but the fish had 
other plans. Seven times he came out, 
and on the eighth he flung Big Mary 
about fifty feet. You can’t swear at them 
for throwing the plug. Not when they 
don’t throw it straight at you, as they 
sometimes seem to take a _ perverse 
pleasure in doing. 

Now the second phase of a tarpon 
fisherman's hell was visited on us. The 
surface of the bay was alive with rolling 
fish, and some of them looked longer 
than the skiff. But even Big Mary had 
lost her appeal. I knew that it wasn’t 
any use, but I started changing plugs. I 
offered them surface baits, popping 
plugs, and plugs that defied any classi- 
fication. But I might as well have saved 
myself the trouble of rooting through 
my tackle box. 

You just can’t tell about tarpon. Some- 
times, when they're on the surface, 
they'll hit anything from a cigar butt to 
a last year’s bird’s-nest. Again, you 
could offer them fried chicken or ice- 
cold watermelon, and they wouldn't show 
the slightest interest. This was one of 
those times. We kept it up for an hour, 
but we might as well have been casting 
in a millpond as far as the tarpon were 
concerned. We headed back to the big 
boat; at least we could have some shade 
while waiting for the fish to make up 
their minds. 


ROVOKING? It was downright re- 

ligion losing! But then Ritchie had an 
inspiration. It was only about fifteen 
miles—northwest into the open Gulf 
to Cape Romano. There, two years ago, 
the government men had discovered an 
illegal pound net, which they promptly 
destroyed, leaving only the piling which 
had formed the trap’s base. Ritchie 
swore that snook of tremendous size 
“used” around the old piling, and if we 
got tired of catching them, well, the 
rivers didn’t have any monopoly on 
tarpon. There were plenty in the Gulf 
too. Even discounting the weight of 
Ritchie’s snook by a safe twenty percent, 
they still sounded mighty big. The fact 
that the breeze had died down and the 
mosquitoes and sand flies were coming 
back on the job in millions didn’t make 
the proposition sound any less attractive 
either. We pulled the hook. 

A steady offshore breeze was coming 
in from the Gulf as we anchored within 
sight of the winding rows of piling which 
led to the circular, but now netless, 
pound. The water was about forty feet 
deep. We planned to cast along the 
piling to the trap, fish the circle, and 
come back on the opposite side. 

As we headed upwind, Eaves began to 
test the air currents like a pointing dog. 
I had noticed a peculiar odor too. It was 
hard to place; the nearest I could come 
to associating it with any familiar smell 
was a rather vague resemblance to the 
odor of cucumbers. But it seemed to 
have an oily base. It made me think of 
slices of cucumber floating in a pool of 
cylinder oil. Ritchie is a part of south 
Florida, and that country holds few sur- 
prises for him, either afloat or ashore, 
but he couldn't explain the odor. 

Just as we swung in on our course by 
the piling, a huge loggerhead turtle came 
up ta the surface, gave a sigh of surprise 
when he saw the boat almost on top of 
him, and started back down. Eaves, ina 
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moment of misplaced confidence in his 
tackle, heaved Big Mary across the 
broad back, came up with his rod, and 
securely hooked 500 pounds of seagoing 
turtle under a front flipper. It didn’t 
take him long to change his mind, but it 
was too late to do anything about it but 
clamp down on the reel spool, grab the 
handle, and pray. The line twanged and 
parted, and Big Mary was lost to the 
sight of man. The loss was worse than 
Eaves realized at first. Big Mary’s twins 
among his plugs were safely in his ruck- 
sack on the big boat; there wasn’t an- 
other of the oversize lures in his tackle 
box. Not to be too severe with him, 
Eaves has been called stubborn. He had 
pinned his faith on the big plugs, and 
Ritchie gave a shrug of resignation, and 





Ritchie prepared our redfish for luncheon 


started to pull back to the big boat. 
Ritchie has known Eaves a long time. 

When the skiff came broadside to 
the breeze the chop caught it, and my 
seat was lifted a couple of feet in the 
air. My glance swung over the surface 
inside the old pound’s boundaries, and 
I saw a queer sight. The surface of the 
water was calm there, as contrasted to 
the prevailing chop outside, and it looked 
like an oil slick inside the piling. It was 
an oil slick, all right, and that strange 
smell was getting stronger with every 
stroke of the oars. We couldn’t figure 
what was causing it, and as Ritchie 
turned again, I slung my lure out in 
the middle of the slick—the sort of idle 
gesture a man will make when he flips 
a pebble at a mark. But the retrieve was 
never started on that cast. Before I 
could even switch the rod from right to 
left hand, and take the reel handle, a car- 
load of dynamite went off in the middle 
of the slick, and a six-foot tarpon started 
toward Cuba. He was not only traveling, 
but he was going the aérial route! I 
don’t believe I swallowed my cigarette, 
as Eaves swears I did. I must have spit 
it out, but I didn’t have time to be sick 
anyway. That fish had been associating 
with some sailfish down around Miami, 
for he’d learned tail walking from a 
master of the art. I know he breathed 
more air than water for the next hour. 
I think I quit breathing entirely. That 
was, without a doubt, the orneriest fish 
I ever tied into. He’d take advantage of 
a ten-foot jump to get a good start 
toward the bottom, curve to come out 


again, and then start off on a shallow 
dive that would smoke out line until I 
could see the ominous gleam of metal 
through the few turns left on the reel. 

I usually wear a glove on my right 
hand when I’m fishing tarpon. A pen 
doesn’t put any protective callouses on 
a thumb, and I have a distinct aversion 
to smelling my flesh cooking against a 
spinning reel spool. This time, in some 
unaccountable way, my glove was wash- 
ing around in the bilge of the skiff, and 
something had to be done to slow down 
that crazy mass of steel springs on my 
line until Ritchie got the skiff headed 
around and after him. I clamped my 
thumb down, and immediately wanted 
to do something more than anything else 
in the world—wanted to move my thumb 
just as far as I could from that reel with- 
out disconnecting it from my hand. But 
I took it out in wanting, at least until we 
were traveling in the fish’s wake, and I 
had a chance to get back a few precious 
yards of silk. 

After the first three quarters of an 
hour, that unconventional fish settled 
down to make a real fight of it. The tide 
was running out at about a four-knot 
rate, and he went along with it. We, of 
course, had the offshore breeze against 
us, but with Ritchie sweating at the 
oars, we were making right fair time out 
to sea. The little six-foot steel rod was 
in a steady half circle, and my midriff 
was taking an awful licking from the 
butt. I’d get some line back by pumping 
and straining as much as the tackle 
would stand, and Ritchie would feather 
his oars to catch his breath. 

After two hours the fish still acted as 
though he didn’t know he was being 
caught, and didn’t care if he did know. 
Another thirty minutes went by, and 
both my arms were numb to the elbow, 
my hat was long since lost overboard, 
there was an inch-long blister on my 
right thumb and I was soaking wet with 
sweat and the jug of water Eaves had 
poured over me to cool me off below the 
melting point. At two hours and forty 
minutes the tarpon showed the first 
signs of weakening. I was too tired to 
care much by then. It seemed to me that 
my whole life had been spent in fighting 
tarpon, a superhuman tarpon whose an- 
cestors had crossed the family line with 
a submarine. 


WO hours and fifty minutes, and I 

suddenly realized that I had more line 
on the reel than I'd seen for quite 
spell. Then I saw that I actually had 
him turned, and coming toward the boat 
His bayonet fin broke water, and he was 
outlined on the crest of a swell. I gritted 
my teeth, and heaved on the rod, dis- 
tinctly feeling the butt grind against my 
backbone. The fish gave some more line 
—then it happened. Up out of the blue- 
green depths came the devil in person. 
Well, maybe it wasn’t the devil, but it 
was what Ritchie afterwards called “the 
by-damndest hammerhead shark ever I 
seen!” The tarpon was at his mercy, and 
there wasn’t time to get the .357 Magnum 
out of its protective wool-lined holster. 
That shark didn’t strike the tarpon as 
I’ve seen so many of them do. He simply 
swallowed him down, along with three 
or four feet of line. It was the only 
time a shark ever inhaled a fish on me! 

We started the long pull back; Eaves 
speculating on the strange oil slick and 
the smell that went with it. He evolved 
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a theory that we feel is the only ex- 
planation. Oh, I know what the ichthy- 
ologists say about the mystery surround- 
ing the spawning of the tarpon. I realize 
that the accepted theory is that they 
spawn far out to sea, that they come into 
the tidal crecks and rivers in practically 
an embryonic form and grow for a 
couple of years before they migrate to 
the sea again. I’ve caught baby tarpon 
not more than seven inches long on a 
fly in the canals that border the Tamiami 
Trail. But there’s nothing else that could 
explain the oil slick four miles offshore 
in the open Gulf. Eaves contends that 
the fish were spawning there. Not a fin 
had showed on the surface, yet my plug 
had barely hit the water when it was 
smashed, and the fish acted fighting 
mad, rather than hungry. 

I was plenty stiff and sore next morn- 
ing, but the call of tarpon can outweigh 
a lot of physical discomfort. Soon after 
sunrise we headed back to the piling, 
and this time we had sense enough to 
put the outboard on the skiff. We didn’t 
fool around with the outlying piling, but 
went directly to the center of the pound. 
The slick was still there, two changes 
of tide hadn’t moved its location. 

Eaves cast, and braced himself for 
the strike, but the plug was retrieved 
without interference. He was so keyed 
up for the strike that there was a visible 
lessening of tension as he drew the rod 
back for another cast. Eaves is fairly 
hot when it comes to casting. This time, 
however, he must have been overanxious, 
for he wound up with as pretty a back- 
lash as I’ve ever had to contend with 
myself. 

The plug floated on the 
Eaves wrestled with the 


surface as 
bird’s-nest. 


And the plug was gone 
Of course the 


Then—wham! 
to Davey Jones’s locker. 
line snapped. 

That only started things. Taking 
turns, Eaves and I had twelve fish on in 
fourteen casts. None of them was a 
grandpa, and we boated seven of them 
at the expense of aching, protesting 
muscles. They were running fools, That’s 
a mighty high percentage, I know, but 
those fish hit vindictively, and were 
hooked for keeps. All of them were right 
around seventy pounds, and none of 
them struck me as being quite as mean 
as the fish of the previous afternoon. 
But not one of them did a thing to 
change my estimation of the tribe, and 
the outboard got an awful workout. The 
one of us that wasn’t busy took the pre- 
caution of standing by with the gun 
while the fight was on. Three times 
sharks heard the dinner bell, and came 
in to the table, but we discouraged them 
plenty. 

That was the red-letter day of tarpon 
fishing for both of us. I never expect to 
see it equaled. I know it won’t be until 
we find the tarpon spawning in a spot 
like that again. 

The next morning the slick was gone, 
and we fished for three solid hours with- 
out a strike, then gave it up and ran 

back into the river, where we spent four 
more perfect days with the snook and 
redfish. 

When you consider that Ritchie had 
never seen an occurrence like that dur- 
ing his long experience as a guide, I feel 
convinced that such a spawning spot of 
the tarpon is as scarce and hard to find 
as the legendary burying ground of the 
elephants. But when you find it—mister, 
you've hit the jack pot! 


Anglers’ Queries 


Refinishing Rod 


Question: I have a 5-ft. bamboo rod tip that 
I wish to rewind and refinish. Will any good 
silk thread do for binding? Should I use a silk- 
color preservative? How should I apply the 
finish? Also, how many guides are best for a 
5-ft. tip, and will extra bindings between them 
help, especially on a surf-casting rod?—G. K., 
New York. 


Answer: Yes, any good silk thread will do. 
You may use a color preservative on the silk, 
but I do not recommend it. The preservative 
dries brittle and does not make as lasting a job 
as varnish. The rod should have about three 
coats of varnish; the first two are rubbed down, 
after drying, with rottenstone, the last may be 
rubbed slightly, and then waxed. Use best- 
grade spar varnish. I would recommend four 
guides and the tip top for a 5-ft. rod tip, as- 
suming that the length of grasp is not included 
in the § ft. Extra silk bindings do not add any 
strength to the rod, but do slow up the action 
somewhat.—R. B. 


Flies Twist Leaders 


Question: In fishing with fan-wing and bivisi- 
ble flies, I find that both seem to have a sort 
of propeller effect when cast, and twist the 
leader so much that when the fly is laid down, 
the leader loops up into flat coils lying on the 
water. The result is that almost every time a 
fish strikes, he pulls the loops straight, kinks 
the leader, and snaps it off. This happens even 
with new leader material.—R. B., II] 


Answer: I can understand your fan-wing 
trouble, but not the bivisible. Fan-wings will 
twist a line every time unless the wings set 
just right. When tied perfectly they will not 
turn, but if a fly tyer took time to make each 
individual fly perfect in this respect the cost 
would be so great that only a very few anglers 
would buy them. However, when using a No. 10 


or larger fan-wing, especially if it is tied rather 
large, you should use a quick-tapering leader— 
say from .017 to .009 or .010 in. This helps 
prevent the twisting. 

I've never had this trouble with bivisibles 
unless I happened to be using gut too fine for 
the bushy ones. When the leader is right, they 
should cast O. K. I prefer my bivisibles a bit 
sparse and with hackles not too wide in the 
spread for the hook size. Also, fine-wire hooks 
help.—R. B. 


Compromise Fly Rod 


Question: I am trying to decide between a 

4-ft., 6-oz. rod and an 8-ft., 4-oz, rod. I would 
like to use dry flies, and also streamers and 
spinners, but I have heard the latter are too 
heavy for a 4-oz. rod. On the other hand, could 
I use dries on the 9%%4-footer with any great 
success?—W. P. Jr., Pa 


Answer: You can use both dry flies on the 
9',-ft. rod and streamers and spinners on the 
8-ft. rod. However, the 9'4-footer would be a 
bit too much rod for delicate trout-fly fishing. 
Why not compromise on a medium-action 9-ft. 
rod, say one about 5 to 5% oz. that is neither ex- 
cessively stiff nor yet like a willow wand? This 
should be your best bet.—R. B. 


Preserving Salmon Eggs 


Question: How can I preserve salmon eggs 
for bait? Will the same method do for other 
fish eggs also?—H. C. H., Calif. 


Answer: Use eggs less than 24 hours old 
only; older ones will turn dark. Pack 10 lb. of 
rolls or clusters in fruit jars or a wooden tub, 
sprinkling over them, as you put them in, the 
following mixture: 1 tbsp. saltpeter, 1 tbsp. 
sugar, 1 tbsp. benzoate of soda, and 1% Ib. 
ground rock salt, well mixed together. I see 
no reason why this formula would not be suit- 
able for other fish eggs too.—R 
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| by good patriotic citizens. 








That's right, we are not making reels now. 
Uncle Sam has given us a more important 
job to do. But there will be fishing — and 
A bit of health- 
ful recreation makes even war workers turn 
out better and more production. 


Right now—a good buy is 
U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Catalogs are 
still available 
SEND FOR ONE 


ropay! 





There are plenty of our reels in the stores 
— and millions of others are doing” swell 
jobs for their owners. However, if you 
haven't a good reel — 
SEE YOUR DEALER 
AND ASK TO SEE HIS STOCK OF 
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1345 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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unting others. INVESTIGATE NOW I 
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MES NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 
Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
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There’s no finer way than the American way. 


Let’s keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps regularly. 





wRit 
for big illustrated 
FREE 


Circulars! 


for HUNTING 
and LUNTING f . § 


Mead's sensational new 14 foot | portable Outboard KI-YAK 


OK-4 carries 4 adults and duffle— takes motors up to 9 H.P., 

oars and sail. Weighs only 75 lbs. Seaworthy. De pendable. 

Biggest, lightest, strongest of its kind! You can build yours 
|} easily. quickly, perfectly at home in a few evenings from 
| our patented, complete construction kit and save nearly 


| HALF! Big KIVA y assembling, selling to os. (3 other 


paddie-sail KI-YAKS srom 18 to 45 lbs. . o OK- 2 for 
motor, sail, o eighs 50 Ibs.) "Double “paddie or 
Oars now included with’5 your kit. Write for Free, lavishly 
illustrated circulars, low-factory-to-you prices! 


| MEAD GLIDERS, 15 So. Market, Dept. 0-13, Chicago 
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Retrieving Snagged Flies 


INCE the streams I fish are small 

and brushy, I never go out without 20 
ft. or so of good sash cord. When I get 
hung up on a tree, I simply tie a small 
stone to the end of the cord, toss it over 
the branch where the fly is snagged, 
then grasp both ends of the cord and 
pull the branch down until the fly is 
within reach. If the fly is too high up, 
I find a stone about the size of a coco- 
nut and toss this over the branch. Then 





by pulling only on the loose end of the | 


cord I can usually get the branch down 
within reach.—Sid Jilson, Calif. 


Getting Deep With Minnow 
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ANY anglers have trouble fishing a 

minnow as close as possible to the 
bottom without having the bait hide in 
bottom growths or be seized by crawfish. 
Here’s a method of rigging that solves 
the problem. A fairly heavy, eyed sinker 
is threaded on the line; then a dull, in- 
conspicuous bobber is fixed on the end 
of the iine and the hook attached to it 





by a leader 1 or 2 ft. long. When reeled | 


in close to the rod tip, sinker and bobber 
bunch together with the minnow dan- 
gling just below, making an easily cast 
combination. After the cast, when the 
sinker comes to rest on the bottom, you 
simply let out 2 or 3 ft. extra line as de- 
sired, which the bobber pulls up through 


the sinker ring, at the same time lifting | 


the minnow clear of the bottom. And 
when a fish strikes, he can be allowed 


to run without having to drag the sink- | 


er, since it remains on the bottom while 
the line slides out through its eye freely. 
-Perry E. Walper, Pa. 


Grasshopper Round-Up 


Y METHOD of catching grasshop- 

pers for bait is the fastest 
easiest I know of. 
common gunny sacks, with a good, solid 
circular rim and a handle about 4 ft. 
long. Then find a field that is full of 
grasshoppers, yet clear and level enough 
to drive a car on; and get a friend to 
sit on the bumper or mud guard of 
your car, holding the net out to the 
side, while you drive around the field 
at good speed. Grasshoppers are stirred 
up in large numbers and caught in the 
net, but can’t get out again because of 
the speed of the air rushing in the 
mouth.—James Bruce Riley, Mich. 
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Fish to Please the Fish 


(Continued from page 25) 


fishing to me was a breeze. And what 
couldn’t I do with some real tackle? My 
leisure hours for the next seven months 
were spent in reading every article I 
could find concerning the selection of 
fly-fishing equipment. At that time the 
tendency was beginning to get away 
from the fairy wands that could be bent 
double, to more sturdy rods with a little 
backbone. That in itself was commend- 
able, but it’s hard to keep from going to 
the opposite extreme in any reform. 

It seemed that if I wanted to fish 
a meandering brook, overgrown with 
plenty of brush, and for fish not weigh- 
ing more than 1% pounds, I would need 
a rod eight feet long and weighing in the 
neighborhood of four ounces. If I wanted 
to use the dry fly, I needed a rod with 
most of the action in the tip, and if there 
was plenty of room to cast, it should be 
nine feet long and weigh about five 
ounces. Bass fishing with bugs or 
streamer flies called for a rod with more 
backbone, say about six ounces with 
medium action. If spinners were to be 
used, they required a rod from nine to 
9% feet long, weighing from six to 6% 
ounces. It was absurd to use a level line 
or leader for dry-fly work, and the leader 
had to be tapered from about Padron 1 
to 3 or 4X, and not less than nine feet 
long. All fishermen used lines at least 
two sizes too small. Any rod could easily 
handle an HDH and most needed an 
HCH to bring out their action. Bass bug- 
ging called for a C or B level and if you 
had plenty of money a GBG or the new 
Bug taper would come in handy. 

Reel weight was prescribed as 11% 
times that of the rod and if it didn’t 
weigh enough you could wrap some lead 
around the spool. And by the way, the 
fellow who figured that one out should 
try fishing with his fly reel in his pocket. 

In all of the articles I read, no men- 
tion was made of what the fish might 
think of these young ropes being thrown 
around over their sanctuary when they 
were trying to find something to eat. 
Very little was said about what effect 
the violent exercise would have on the 
constitution of the tired business man. 


ITH this vast store of knowledge, I 

was an expert before even going to 
the stream, and confidently gave advice 
to my less-fortunate friends. When 
spring rolled around, I purchased a 
rather stiff nine-foot, 6%4-ounce rod, the 
largest single-action reel I could find, 
and an HCH line because the store didn’t 
carry a GBG. After cutting all but three 
feet of the level H from the end of the 
line, I went blithely forth to conquer. 

I used that combination for three 
seasons of intensive fishing, with, as I 
said before, poor-to-mediocre results. 
During that time the only thing that I 
varied was the size and length of the 
leader. Occasionally I caught good fish, 
but never consistently except in fast or 
discolored water. I never became dis- 
couraged, but plodded along like every- 
one else, wishing for the good old days 
when fish were plentiful and believing 
that the type of fly was the only thing 
that mattered. I begin now to under- 
stand why evolution takes so long. 

Finally my wife decided to take up 
fishing and I agreed to get an outfit for 
her. Convinced that she could not handle 
the kind of equipment I was using, and 
that she wouldn't catch fish anyway, I 
got her the lightest equipment I could 
find. It consisted of a slender nine-foot 


~ rod weighing about 4% 


ounces, an F 
level line, the lightest reel on the market, 
and a spool of 4-pound-test artificial-gut 
leader. I gave her all of my tattered and 
discarded flies and told her to go to it. 

The line happened to balance the rod 
perfectly and after she learned to keep 
the fly off the bushes on her back cast, 
she started to catch fish. And by fish I 
don’t mean minnows. By the end of the 
summer it is no exaggeration to state 
that she made us mere males look ridicu- 
lous. You can’t buy that rod from her 
right now. It will flutter a fly down on 
the water at fifty feet and the line will 
still float all day. Its only drawback is 
that it won’t horse a five-pound bass out 
from under the roots of a tree. 


BOUT that time I began to get wise 
and try an experiment of my own. 
The first thing I did was to tie about 
fifteen feet of heavy artificial gut to the 
end of my line and fasten a nine-foot 
tapered leader to the end of the gut. It 
was hard to straighten out, but it started 
getting results. Then I gave the com- 
plete outfit away and purchased an 
eight-foot, four-ounce rod of medium 
dry-fly action and an HEH line. 

That’s the whole story except that I 
have used it for nine seasons and it has 
taken its share of trout and bass. It will 
accurately cast a wet or dry fly fifty feet, 
and, except for rare occasions, I don’t 
care to make longer casts. However, I’m 
not one to spare the rod and spoil the 
fishing, so quite often I’ve used a No. 2 
spinner with a squirrel-tail streamer. 

For fishing, and not tournament cast- 
ing, I have come to the conclusion that 
any line larger than size E is a hindrance, 
and that any rod longer than nine feet or 
weighing more than five ounces, reel 
seat included, is a monstrosity. The only 
possible excuse for using such tackle 
would be to get distance; but if you do 
reach your fish with that heavy line you 
will scare the wits out of it anyway, so 
why the wasted energy? Remember, 
when you double the diameter of a line 
you also double its air resistance and in- 
crease its weight four times, and I have 
never had any luck making a line float 
larger than size D. 

We all want to catch fish when we go 
fishing; otherwise we would pack a 
lunch and spend an afternoon in the 
park. We can also bear up under the 
humiliation of bringing in a few of the 
“good eatin’ size” by hoping to tie into 
the granddaddy of them all the next time 
out. You can enjoy the scenery and the 
song of the birds just as much with a 
couple of two-pound rainbows or a three- 
pound smallmouth bass in your creel as 
you can by sitting on the bank wishing 
someone would invent a foolproof fly. 

Whether we are conscious of it or not 
we want to catch these fish with as little 
effort as possible. Of course, I don’t 
mean just sitting on the bank under a 
sunshade waiting for a fish to come 
along and swallow our bait. I do mean 
using tackle that is a pleasure to handle, 
so that you can cast all day if you want 
to without wearing yourself out. At the 
same time, you can catch more worth- 
while fish than with heavier tackle. 

Maybe I’m mistaken about what this 
light tackle will stand. Perhaps I have 
a couple of exceptional rods. But what if 
you do wear out a tip every two or three 
seasons and have to spend three or four 
dollars for a new one? Look at the num- 
ber of years you will add to your life. 
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Are Gooters Gootyé 


(Continued from page 27) 


brush, and couldn’t get out a decent cast 
to save my neck. It wasn’t as simple as 
it looked. I finally gave up in disgust. 

Back in town, I hunted up Glen Gal- 
breath, a goofer of long experience. He 
was grinning widely before I got through 
my tale of woe. 

“No use trying to fish if the river isn’t 
right,” he explained. “It’s best just as it 
starts to clear up after a spell of high 
water. I don’t think the Green will be in 
shape again for three or four days. Sit 
tight until you hear from me.” 

I was not by any means sure yet which 
side of the summer fisherman vs. goofer 
controversy I favored. For one thing, 
there are a lot of family groups that go 
out on spring picnic-fishing excursions, 
catch a mess of small trout, and have a 
swell time. Goofing is strictly an adult 
pastime— and it generally takes a hardy 
male adult to stand the frequent bitter 
cold and to wade the dangerous big 
rivers. Skill is required, and a relatively 
expensive outfit. Even the goofers, rec- 
ognizing this, will admit there should be 
enough summer fishing so that kids with 
their willow poles and worm-baited 
hooks will have an inning. 

The Department of Game study, made 
on the Green River by Clarence F. 
Pautzke and Robert C. Meigs, indicates 
that 73 percent of the steelheads migrate 
to salt water after two years in the 
streams where they are born. These 
two-year-old fish are from six to nine 
inches long. The heaviest migration 
takes place in April and May. 

Checking of tagged fish revealed that 
most of the early spring catch was made 
of these immature fish ready to migrate, 
or already migrating. The result meant 
inevitably that there would be few 
adult steelheads making the return trip 
in the winter a year and nine months 
later. Most steelheads apparently return 
to spawn in the river where they were 
born, although numerous’ exceptions 
have been noted. 

In the spring of 1939 the Department 
of Game opened the season on June 1, 
nstead of the usual April opening. Asa 
result most of the young steelheads mi- 
grated safely to salt water, and the 

pring fishermen on the Green and its 
tributaries caught little or nothing. They 
mmediately called down the wrath of 

iven on the Department of Game 

However, the sport catch of the goof- 
ers in the winter of 1940-1941 was 
loubled. Loud cheers were heard from 

his faction. 


\f OU can see that adjusting game laws 
to suit everyone is a ticklish job. 
e commissioners went into a huddle 
nd emerged with the bright idea of an 
irly opening for which they 
tocked heavily, and a May opening for 
treams, which would supposedly allow 
partial migration to help out the goof- 


lakes, 


and leave a fair supply of small 
rout for the spring anglers. 
The problem is by no mear settled. 


Weather conditions may conceivably 
use an early or late migration, making 
either the summer fishermen or th2 
ofers very unhappy for one season. 
On one point Meigs put in a good word 
r the goofers, by asserting that their 
itch was relatively small compared to 
he number of spawning fish, while on 


he other hand April fishermen will 
tch a very large percentage of the 
oung steelheads before they migrate, if 


llowed to fish then. 
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It is also true that there is only a cer- 
tain amount of spawning area available 
in a given stream. Once the beds are 
filled with eggs, additional spawners 
merely replace what they destroy. So 
the summer fisherman is not being ac- 
curate when he moans that two or three 
thousand trout are destroyed when a 
goofer lands a big female full of eggs 
The spawning area it would have chosen 
will probably receive all the eggs it can 
take care of, from fish not hooked. 

The weather cleared off Saturday, and 
Sunday morning Glen and I made an- 
other pilgrimage to the Green. The 
ground was frozen hard, and a white 
rime of frost clung to every blade of 
grass. The clear water felt like an ice 
pack against my boots as I waded into 
the stream. 


ITH sufficient room to swing the rod, 

I got off a reasonable cast, tightened 
the line, and watched the rod tip bob as 
the sinker bumped in its are along the 
bottom. 

“Keep your line tight all the time,” 
Glen directed. “Whenever it stops mov- 
ing, strike! Most of the time you won't 
have anything, but some day you may 
get a fish.” 

My line stopped, and I promptly reared 
back with the rod. I hung up solidly on 
a snag. I finally had to break the leader, 
and then spent ten minutes tying on an- 
other with fingers that seemed frozen 
solid. Glen was grinning at me, and laid 
down his own tackle to rustle wood for 
a fire. A fire, I learned, is a practical 
necessity for the goofer on a cold day. 

We fished the whole length of the pool 
thoroughly, without getting anything ex- 
cept a few snags. Glen decided to move 
downstream, and I elected to give the 
pool another workout—mainly because 
I didn’t want to leave that fire. 

Glen had been gone about ten minutes 
when my line stopped again, midway in 
a drift. I lifted the rod tip smartly, al- 
though I fully expected to hang another 
snag. It wasn’t a snag. A hundred feet 
from me, in the fast current by the far 
bank, a great silvery fish smashed out 
of the water with an explosion of spray. 

I scorched my thumb on the reel drum, 
and then gathered up wits enough to 
turn the rod over so that I could use the 
leather brake. The steelhead arched out 
of the water and performed a wild bub- 
ble dance. Not satisfied with this, he 
dug his nose down and bored for a tangle 
of tree roots dangling from the cut bank. 

It was turn him or lose him. I swung 
the rod to one side and cinched down on 
the brake. The rod warped around 
against the terrific pull of the fish broad- 
side in fast water. The leader held, and 
the steelhead swung unwillingly up- 
stream, easing off the pressure. That was 
the turning point. Ten minutes later I 
beached him. 

He weighed 64 pounds, a bright male 
fish with the pink rainbow stripe just 
becoming apparent. I felt the high ela- 
tion that invariably comes with a goof- 
er’s first steelhead. An hour later Glen 
returned to the fire with a trout a trifle 
larger than mine—seven pounds. 

What about that goofer v summer- 
fisherman controversy? Well, my first 
winter steelhead—and it was by no 
means a completely unbal- 
anced my judgment. The immature, two- 
ounce April trout now seem pitifully 
small to kill. You can count me in with 
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World’s Best! 
They Hook 
and Hold 


ISHERMEN, kindly bear 

with your Dealers (and 
with their suppliers) until we 
can again serve you in filling 
all of your normal fishing 
needs. 


Manufacture of snelled hooks and 
leaders for 1943 delivery will depend 
upon materials on hand. Spinners 
made of metals and plastics are out 
because of priorities and scarcity of 
these materials. But W&M Flies are 
still obtainable in limited quantities. 


Most of our hook production is now 
being used to aid our government in 
the war effort, and we are supplying 
large quantities of hooks for commer- 
cial fishing. These hooks are helping 
to provide food, vitamins and oil for 
the United States and Allied Nations. 


While the government has curtailed 
manufacture of fishing tackle for sports 
and civilian use, there is no restric- 
tion on hooks for commercial fishing. 
If you are a commercial fishing con- 
cern located in or out of the United 
States, we are capable of serving you 


with fish hooks 
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1483 York Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
Buy War Bonds -- 
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ERTAINLY, folks go camping in 
the winter! They make cold- 
weather camps in order to enjoy 


wilderness skiing, snowshoeing, 
ice fishing, or just the exhilarating vigor 
of breathing frosty air on snappy morn- 


ings. They enjoy, in addition, advantages 
not usual on summer jaunts. There are 
no problems of keeping food from spoil- 
ing, and no ants, flies, mosquitoes, or 


| strength-sapping heat to combat. 


| use the wall-model tent. 


cold-weather camping, 
It will give the 
with the least trouble. I 
know campers who take outings yearly 
during the cold months, and these people 
much prefer a correctly arranged wall 
tent to the usual small shelter cabin 
found in some forests areas. The tent 
is easier to heat, ventilate, and keep dry. 
It is free of drafts, and—glory be!—is 
movable when surroundings. become con- 
taminated by civilization 

While a regular wall tent is suggested 
for ordinary camping parties, one or 
two persons can get by with the wedge 
or A-shape tent, especially when camp 
is shifted frequently. For stays of one 


When you try 


most comfort 


xr two weeks and more, however, a wall 
model should be carried. The tepee is 
popular for winter camping; in fact, 


large families of Indians still live in 
tepees the year ‘round. A tepee, how- 
ever, is harder for the inexperienced 
and more-exacting white man to man- 
age, since it is practical only in rather 
large sizes, at least 14 ft. in diameter 
and preferably 16 ft. Also, its inside 
open fire will eat more wood than the 
small metal tent heater that keeps a 
wall model so cozy even in zero weather. 

Do not have a permanent canvas floor 
in your cold-weather tent. It will always 
soiled 
you want a 
Then you 
beds to 


be wet from tracked-in snow, o1 
with tracked-in 
cloth floor, 
fold it 


mud. If 
have it separate 


can double under the 
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A board floor pays for long winter stays. 


roof ropes tie to a lengthwise log spiked to the stringer ends 
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Both fly and tent- be 







protect them from damp- 
ness, or you can turn under 
third or a corner to 
provide bare ground to 
take the stove and to stand 


one 


upon while you dry or 
clean your shoes. When 
necessary you can carry 


the separate floor outside 
and shake it clean or dry it 
before the open camp fire. 

Winter tents at perma- 
nent sites can be pitched 
over a floor of boards laid 
on small timber or log sills. 
The boards should have 
tongue-and-groove match- 
ing to prevent flood drafts. 


Do not space supporting sills farther 
apart than 3 ft. Run sills parallel with 
tent width, and have all sills—or the 


end ones at least—project several feet. 
A log connecting the ends of projections 
makes an anchor to which the tent guy 
ropes are tied, a provision necessary 
when the ground is frozen too hard for 
driving stakes. 

If not possible to obtain a solid board 
floor you can add much to the tent’s 
comfort by carrying four light boards 
which are nailed on edge to form a 
frame the exact size of the tent’s base. 
Cut and fit these boards at home. In 
camp, nail them together, smooth the 
top of the ground with a camp ax until 
the lower edge of the board frame fits 
tight to the earth, then pitch the tent 
over the frame on the outside and nail 
the bottom edges of the walls to it. This 
frame will prevent the bottom of the 
tent lifting in a wind, and it lessens the 
need for stakes or special anchoring 
devices. If the eaves of the tent are 
securely guyed to logs, it will stand a 
pretty heavy storm. 

Winter tents should carry a canvas 
fly which is pitched with separate poles 

or rope ridge some 8 to 12 

in. above the tent’s roof. 

B This fly keeps heavy ac- 
cumulations of snow from 
bearing down on the tent 

to strain its seams and 
start leaks. It also insu- 
lates the tent and helps 
confine the heat of your 
stove and prevents melted 
snow seeping through the 
roof. Some campers build 
screens of brush on pole 
frames to serve as a fly. 
These are better than 

te nothing, but extreme care 
_ is necessary to eliminate 
risks of the boughs catch- 
ing fire from an overheated 
stovepipe or from flying 
sparks. Tent flies should 
treated with lead and 
alum to make them spark- 


HOLE 3” LARGER 
a THAN PIPE 


HOLE 34"LARGER DI- 
AMETER THAN PIPE 


\ \ ASBESTOS AND METAL 
GLUED TOGETHER 





Stovepipe passes safely through a tent wall when collars are 
bolted to both sides, with asbestos facings next to the cloth 


resistant, and the tent roof should have 
the same treatment if no fly is to be 
used over it 

It is not hard to heat the wall tent 
with a small airtight heater, or one of 
the stoves made especially for tent use. 
Place the stove up at the front and to 
one side of the door. Then you won't 
have to carry wood past or over the 
beds and other furniture. Run stove- 
pipe through an end wall, not through 
the roof. It is hard to make a water- 
tight joint for the pipe collar in a roof, 
and if you use a fly, too, you'll have two 
such places to cause trouble. However, 
any smoke pipe should point straight 
upward at its end; after running it 
through the tent wall add a curved 
section, then enough vertical pipe to 
carry it above the line of the ridge pole. 

You can make an insulating collar to 
pass stove smokepipe through a tent 
wall very easily. Procure two pieces of 
light metal about 14 in. square and cut 
a hole in the center of each large enough 
to admit the pipe freely. Cut a hole in 
the tent cloth 2's in. larger than the one 
in the plates. Glue a layer of asbestos 
paper to each plate, and bolt one on each 
side of the tent, with asbestos next to the 
cloth, using a wing-nut bolt in each cor- 
ner. Holes in the plates should be about 


‘s in. larger than the pipe diameter, so 
the tent can’t push or pull on the pipe 
when its walls belly in the wind. Unless 
the tent collar slides freely over the 
pipe, it will gradually work the pipe 
loose and cause it to tumble on some 
windy night. 


Keep one door flap of your wall tent 
permanently staked shut. Then tie a 
piece of limb across the bottom of the 
other flap on the outside to make it self- 
closing. When this flap is lifted, and you 
enter, it will drop down in place from 
the stick’s weight behind you. This 
little device will prevent the escape of 
much warm air and exclude a lot of cold. 
To help keep the interior of the tent 
dry and clean, lay a mat of small 
branches down before the door to scrape 
your feet on.—Maurice H. Decker, 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Game Fowl 4 la King 


You can use pheasant, grouse, or just 
plain chicken. Put about 5 lb. of dis- 
jointed and dressed birds into a pot with 
3 sliced onions, 2 bay leaves, 2 table- 
spoons tarragon vinegar, salt and pep- 
per, and a little water. Simmer until 
meat is tender, then remove from bones 
ind cut into small pieces. Put % Ib. 
dry mushrooms in broth and cook 35 
minutes. Thicken broth with flour and 
butter creamed together. Put in 1 small 
can pimientos cut fine, 3 chopped boiled 
eggs, and % cup sherry. Heat through 
ind serve with rice, toast, or mashed 
potatoes. 


Deer Liver and Bacon 


The liver is that part of a deer usually 
eaten first in any hunting camp and it’s 
at its best cooked with bacon Slice 
liver 4 in. thick and put in cold water 
for 5 minutes to draw out blood. Then 


First-Aid Kit 


Question: Can you suggest a list of 
to make up a practical first-aid kit for a hunt- 


ng trip?—J. L., Ill 


articles 


Answer: For ordinary camping, a moderate- 
size kit is sufficient. You should include band- 
ages for cuts and wounds—the ready-made pad 
type, a combination of sterile gauze and ad- 
hesive, is recommended—and an ointment for 
rns. Also antiseptic for cuts, 
nate for stomach 
toothache, aromatic 
hock and exhaustion, a laxative, aspirin, and 
any special medicine that personal experience 
ictates. 

Add a pair of scissors—small but sharp—and 
a pair of tweezers to remove slivers and to apply 
swabs to wounds. If you're to camp in a region 
infested with poisonous snakes get a commercial 
Snake-bite kit. The suction type is probably 
he best.—M. H. D 


sodium bicarbo- 
disorders, oil of cloves for 


spirits of ammonia for 





Canoe-Camp Outfit 


Question: I'm planning an extended lake-and- 
ver canoe-camping trip in my 15-ft. canoe, 
lich is extra wide and extra deep, and will 
be powered with a 9 horsepower outboard. Will 
y give me your ideas on a camping outfit? — 


R. E. M., Ohio. 








Answer: I'd suggest a lightweight camping 
tht for your 15-ft. canoe. Your tent can be 
around 5x7 ft., weighing not more than 10 Ib. 
The best bed would be a medium-weight sleep- 
ing bag. If you have one of the light 34-length 
a pads to use as a mattress under the bag 


you're lucky. If not, then you may have to 
Suostitute a heavier, less comfortable camp 
ttress stuffed with cotton or kapok. In place 
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drain and cover 
taining ™% cup vinegar. Let 
minutes, drain and sprinkle with salt, 
pepper, and flour. Cook bacon first, then 
cook liver in bacon grease. Liver must 
not be overcooked or cooked at too high | 
a temperature, 


viling water con- | 
stand 5 





Dried Beef and Hominy 


Dried or chipped beef is carried by 
many campers because it is a concen 
trated meat that keeps a long time and 
can be cooked without trouble. Melt ‘x 
lb. butter over a slow fire and add % 
lb. shredded beef. Cook 3 minutes and 
put in 1 medium-size can of hominy. 
Season with salt and pepper and heat 
thoroughly 


Hurry-Up Baked Beans 


This little extra attention turns plain 
canned beans into a delicious feast. Put 
1 onion, minced, and 5 slices of bacon, 
also minced, into skillet. Brown to- 
gether, then add a can of plain baked 
beans and heat thoroughly 


Rice Pudding 


pudding is the 
Here’s one to 


Next to apple pie, rice 
great Americar 
make in camp 


dessert 


4 cups boiled rice 

1 cup sirup 

% cup evaporated milk 

14 cup water 

2 eggs beaten 

1 cup raisins 

Salt, cinnamon, and nutmeg to taste 


Mix all ingredients together, sprinkling 
cinnamon or nutmeg on top. Bake the 
pudding in a reflector oven—which is 
best—or cook in a double boiler on top 


of a very slow fire-—Don Richards, 
Q | 
of the sleeping bag you could probably use 


blankets of wool. Sleeping 


adjusted to the 


three heavy single 
equipment, of course, 
season of the year 

Other useful items are a light camp ax, knife, 
compass, light cooking kit with a kettle, a pot 
for coffee, and a small skillet. I like a canvas 
water pail and wash basin for canoe trips. They 
are just as handy and useful as the metal con- 
tainers and fold up compactly. A waterproof 
match box, small first-aid kit, flashlight, and a 
couple of candles for emergency light (and for 
starting fires under bad conditions) will about 
complete your outfit.—M. H. D 


must be 


Material for Parka 


Question: What is the best material for mak- 
ing a windproof parka? Should it be water- 


proofed?—J. F. K., Minn 





Answer: I'd use a im-weight tent mae 
terial that had been 
cloth in several different weights 


n’s-supply houses.—M. H. D 


waterproofed. You can 
such 
sportsma 


Preserving Feathers 
Question: I like to tie my own flies for fish- 


ing. and wonder if I can cure a bird skin 
its feathers intact, for later use.—C. M., 


with 
Conn, 


Answer: Add 2 oz. alum, 2 oz. salt, and % 
oz. borax to water—enough to dissolve them, 
Then stir in corn meal to make a thick paste. 
Spread this about % in. thick on skin and roll 
up if possible. Unroll each day and sprinkle 
water on the paste. After a week scrape paste 
off skin, wipe clean with a damp cloth, and oil 
the skin lightly with neat’s-foot, castor, or olive 
oil—M. H. D. 


NORTHLAND 





There's no finer gift than Northlands—the skis that win 
moet contests and are recommended by most experts. 
Superior woods, newer designs and superb craftsman- 
ship make them the world's finest skis, 
SEND 10c FOR NORTHLAND’S SKI MANUAL 
Edited by Hannes Schneider. 48 pages— 82 illustrations. 
Or write for FREE folder, HOW TO SKI 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World's largest ski manufacturers 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SUN-MADE 








SLEEPING 
BAGS 





More Features ¥ ~ a Sold by 
even on Bags at al Everywhere 


LOWEST PRICE Ekxtra warmth and protec 
tion. Strong, waterproof 
ind mildew-proof. Well-filled and closely quilted. 
Zipper fastener with additional button-down strip 
over fastener to keep out damp and cold. Pocket 
to insert air mattress. Canopy top serves as 
Write for folder. 
363 6th St., 


duffel bag. 
SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Be a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds,Animals,Pets,Game Heads,Fish. 
Save your panting én »yhies: decorate home an 
den. MA NEY. Mount ene Krome- tan 
for ott m “ne spare-time pre 
FREE BOOK 100 same. ctures 
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get this wonderful book. a Now Free. 
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Bean’s Light Weight 
Reversible Blouse 


\n ideal garment 
for general wear. 
One side made of 
Zreen cotton pop- 
lin, water repel- 
lent treated; re- 
verse side is bright 
cotton plaid, that 
will not fade. Zip 
front, shirred 
tom. Two 6%” x7 
flap pockets on 
poplin side, two 
Slash pockets on 
plaid side. Adjust- 
able snap fasten- 


When Writing 


Please Mention 














ers on sleeves. 
Weight 19 oz. Sizes, 
small medium, 
large, extra large 
Price $5.10, post- 


Send for free sample of fabrics and 


paid 
New Fall Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 6 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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Do’s and Don’‘ts With Steel Rods 


thoroughly before putting it into its case. 

In Florida there is a practice of giv- 
ing a steel salt-water rod a coat of 
aluminum paint at intervals, on the 
theory that such paint is salt-resistant. 
The fly in the ointment is that the fish- 
erman usually fails to clean off the salt 
encrustation before applying the paint. 
As a result, the corrosive chemicals are 
sealed in and given added opportunity 
to do their fifth-column work. Aluminum 
paint is all right if you want to use it, 
but be sure that you first clean the rod 
thoroughly by scrubbing. 

Tubular steel rods, being unprotected 
on the inside, are sealed to prevent the 
entrance of moisture. If you have occa- 
sion to remove the tip top and solder a 
new one in its place, be sure you solder 
the rod end shut again if the original 
solder has run out. But be careful not 
to get soldering acid inside the rod, for 
it will hasten corrosion. The thickness 
of the steel at the tip of a tubular rod 
is only five or six thousandths of an 
inch, so it doesn’t take much rust to 
eat all the way through. 

Rods are protected from rusting by 
lacquer, baked enamel, or metallic plat- 
ing. Of all these, air-dry lacquer seems 
to be the most serviceable. Repeated 
dipping builds up a lacquer sheath that 
amounts practically to a pyroxylin tube 
enclosing the steel. Sometimes a cut or 
blow will cause a break in the lacquer 
or enamel, and if neglected, will result 
in rust damage at that spot. Jackson 
suggests a simple method of repair, one 
that can be done in camp, provided the 
fisherman carries along the simple 
equipment required 


ASH the spot thoroughly with clean 

water and dry it, to remove any salt 
or other chemical that may have en- 
tered the break. With No. 00 silk thread, 
bind the broken area and about one- 
eighth of an inch of rod on either side 
of it, exactly as you would bind on a 
guide (see OuTpoor Lire for May 1942, 
page 25). The silk turns should be close 
together. Then apply rod varnish to seal 
the binding and the damaged spot. Shel- 
lac may be used instead of varnish: but 
do not use lacquer for this, for it will 
soften the original rod finish. Of course, 
you could touch up the damaged spot 
with shellac or varnish alone; but the 
silk binding holds down the original 
layer of lacquer around the break, and 
prevents later separation. Such a re- 
pair, although it may be a little unsight- 
ly, will last a long time—or until the 
entire rod can be refinished. 

Jackson believes that the average rod 
owner is capable of refinishing a lac- 
quered or enameled rod himself, if he 
takes reasonable care. Rod varnish, ob- 
tainable at most sporting-goods stores, 
or brushing or spraying lacquer are 
suitable. The varnish can be used over 
the original finish. In fact, it is an ex 
cellent idea to give a lacquered or en- 
ameled rod an occasional varnishing, the 
exact interval between treatments de 
pending on the service the rod receives 
This seals the minor scratches and dam 
aged places that, if left alone, might 
grow into breaks which would admit 
moisture to the steel. However, lacquer 
should not be applied to a rod that still 


retains a lacquer finish, except by an 
experienced refinisher. The solvent in 
the lacquer will soften and perhaps 


Use 


check or loosen the original finish. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


lacquer only when the rod has been 
cleaned down to the bare metal. 

Another preservative for lacquered 
and enameled rods is wax. Special rod 
waxes are available. Like varnish, wax 
seals the tiny scratches against mois- 
ture, and helps ward off later abrasions. 
Never use wax on a plated-steel rod, for 
it may contain chemicals that will at- 
tack and eventually damage the plat- 
ing. A cadmium or chromium-plated 
rod requires little care other than wash- 
ing and drying after use. 

Because of the war, rod manufactur- 
ers have been using zinc plating in place 
of cadmium, and silver in place of chro- 
mium. A coat of clear lacquer protects 
the plating. Service problems have not 
arisen yet because of the short time 
these platings have been in use. It 
would seem that the rods should be 
treated like ordinary lacquered types. 
In event of a break in the lacquer on 
a silvered rod, the plating may be tar- 
nished as a result of the action of sul- 
phur from water or the air. This tarnish 





Useful Information For 
Backyard Game Breeders 


To carry out that suggestion on 
page 42—“Raise Game Birds in Your 
Own Backyard”’—you can get pam- 
phlets listed below by writing to: 

Division of Publications, 

Office of Information, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D. C. 

List numbers and titles exactly as 
given here, except to leave out any 
you don’t want. Don’t inclose money 
or postage; pamphlets are free. But 
do be sure to put name and full ad- 
dress both on envelope and on letter 
inside. The list follows: 

1718 Y. Feeding requirements of 
gallinaceous game birds. 

697 F. Duck raising. 

1409 F. Turkey raising. 

1508 F. Poultry raising in 
yards. 

1554 F. Poultry houses and fixtures. 

1652 F. Diseases and parasites of 
poultry. 

1719 F. Improving the farm envi- 
ronment for wildlife. 

348 C. Quail-food 
Southeastern states. 


bac": 


plants of the 











could be removed by means of a good 
silver polish, and the rod relacquered 

Jackson’s rod morgue contains numer 
ous examples of damage caused by rough 
handling. Tossing a steel rod carelessly 
into a boat, dropping it on the ground, 
stepping on it, and similar dumb-bell 
practices spell nothing but eventual 
disaster. 

A lot of fishermen have ferrule trou- 
ble. That is, the butt ferrule sticks in 
the handle socket so tightly that it can- 
not be removed with normal ease. This 
can be eliminated by two simple prac- 
tices: First, when putting your rod to- 
gether, rub the ferrule over your hail! 
to lubricate it slightly. (You can use 
any thin oil, applied as a mere film, in 
case you don’t have hair.) Second, re- 
move the butt from the rod as soon as 
you are through fishing for the day. 

If the ferrule stick so tightly 
that ordinary pulling will not loosen it, 


does 


there are several stunts that rod experts 
O. K. If both hands are rested against 
the thigh while pulling the handle and 
shaft in opposite directions, more force 
and control can be exerted than by an 
across-the-chest pull. Still greater force 
can be produced by holding the rod be- 
hind the knees and using your legs to 
force your hands apart, as shown in one 
of the photographs. And when one man 
cannot extract the ferrule, two men may 
succeed by gripping the rod in criss- 
cross fashion as illustrated. Notice that 
the hands are held so that one man 
pushes the handle and pulls the shaft, 
while the other does the opposite; and 
that the pull is straight and not likely 
to bend the shaft. If none of these meth- 
ods will separate the ferrule from its 
socket, either apply a little penetrating 
oil and try again, or send the rod to the 
factory. But don’t—under any circum. 
stance—use a vise or pliers to grip the 
shaft or butt in order to exert a twist- 
ing or pulling force. You'd be surprised 
how many rods are ruined that way. If 
a tubular shaft thus treated isn’t flat 
tened like a toothpaste tube, the finish 
is nicked and cut so that rusting sets in 
The latter is true of solid steel rods too 

Guides may be attached to steel rods 
by binding with silk and varnishing, as 
with bamboo rods. However, Noyes and 
Jackson say that a binding consisting of 
copper wire coated with solder is about 
ten times as serviceable, particularly on 
a square rod where silk is likely to b« 
cut at the corners. Copper wire sealed 
with varnish would not be satisfactory 
soldering is required, and the two rod 
authorities believe that this type of sol 
dering is specialized to such an extent 
that the average amateur repairma! 
should not attempt it, but should con 
fine his soldering to installing new tip 
tops. If you have to apply solder to a 
steel rod, use an electric iron that is not 
too hot. Never employ a torch of any 
kind. Besides overheating the metal, the 
flame may set fire to the lacquer coating 
of the rod. 


ORK handles that are damaged or 

broken are easy to replace. A new 
one can be obtained from the manufac 
turer of the rod or from your dealer. Re 
move the bolt that holds the plastic o1 
metal butt cap. Twist off the old cor! 
handle. Clean the metal core if it is cor 
roded. Push the new handle on as shown 
in the photo, and replace the cap and 
bolt. No adhesives are required, althoug! 
a coat of clear lacquer applied to thi 
core and let dry before the cork is put 0: 
helps. 

To summarize, the owner of a steel rod 
should prevent trouble by washing the 
rod after every use, drying it thoroug! 
ly before putting it into a case, han 
dling it as if it were a fine piece of jew 
elry, and applying rod varnish or wax 
occasionally if it has a lacquer or en 
amel finish. Likewise, he should take 
care of minor repairs immediately. H 
can do his own silk winding of guide 
can soider new tip tops in place, bind 
minor damaged spots with silk thread 
and varnish, install a new handle, and 
perhaps relacquer or revarnish the who 
rod. But when the trouble is a brea 
a seriously bent shaft, or other damag 
that must have expert attention, the rod 
should be returned to the maker fo! 
overhauling. Manufacturers usually pe! 
form such service on a no-profit 
as a courtesy to their customers. 
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Fifteen Bucks a Bite 


(Continued from page 33) 


nly slight tugs. Now, while they’re 
osing down at your bait and beginning 
to sample it, give it a yank—and a good 
ne.” 
“Steal ’em, do you mean?” I queried. 
“You won't have to steal ’em. It’s just 
hat with this kind of a hook and 
e pointed to the barb and then to the 
hank, between which there was slightly 
more than an inch of space “the barb 
right out there where it will do some 
good, and the line is well out from the 
uit.” 
However, the fish decided they weren't 
ungry that afternoon, so Bill didn’t 
prove his point. But I decided his theory 
was good—at least it couldn't be any less 
roductive than the one I had been using 
so I stocked up on “grappling irons.” 
The following week-end, the weather 
iving shown of warming up, I 
began to wonder if I hadn’t better have 
last fling at fishing and then move the 
hanty off the ice. 
So, having exhausted 
ther friends, I hounded the 
Charlie: “What do you say? 
roing to try out the bobhouse at 
nee before I put it up?” 
Charlie had been spending each Sun- 
lay chasing snowshoe rabbits, and 
uldn’t see giving up his hunting for ice 
fishing. But with the rabbit season over, 
he decided he’d take a ride up to the lake 
vith me the following Sunday morning. 
“At least, Charlie,” I argued as we 
lrove along, “you can sit down in a nice, 
warm shanty and take it easy.” 


signs 


literally—all my 

reluctant 
Aren’t you 
least 


“Yeah, but how many fish have you 
1ught so far? And how much a pound 
will your first one cost—if you get it?” 


calling his 


ys I changed the subject, 
snow had 


attention to how fast the 
melted during the preceding week. The 
drifts of a fortnight before were just 
small undulations by then, and when we 
irrived at the lake the ice around the 
shore was beginning to accumulate 
water. 

“Guess we can get out all right; 
there’s not too much depth to the pud- 
dles,” I surmised. 

“Maybe you're right, but you’d better 
nark here and walk,” he cautioned, as I 
turned off the highway onto the road 
that leads around the back shore. 

I slowed down and looked up the road. 
It didn’t seem very bad. A little muddy, 
but the frost hadn't started to come out 
in earnest. So I kept on going. “Whoa,” 
Charlie cried; at the same instant I ap- 
plied the brakes. But we had gone just 
too far, the rear wheels sliding into the 
muck and sinking up to the hub caps. 

“Gosh, that must be a spring hole,” I 
half apologetically mused. 

That’s what it proved to be and the 
road bed was undermined from one bank 

the other. Not a chance to use a jack, 
ind the rear springs were resting on 
what remained of the road. As I looked 

und and saw the position the car was 

I was mentally picturing what I'd say 
to Mac the next time I saw him. Never 
could get more fun for my money! 
P} ooey! 

Just about two hours elapsed before we 

illy backed out of that mess, and we 
ept on backing until we hit the high- 
way—where, according to Charlie, we 
hould have parked anyway. 

It’s only a short walk,” I hinted, 

could get in an hour of fishing 


“and 
Shall 


‘Yes, sure, if you insist on it.” 
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“Oh, no,” I lied, “I’m not insisting. I 
suppose I ought to put the shanty up to- 
day, the way the weather’s warming up. 
But we could go along home and I could 


come back up this afternoon and move 
the house.” 

“Aw, come on,” he generously prof- 
fered. “We'll fish for an hour, move the 
shanty, and then scram.” 


We experienced no difficulty in reach- 
ing the bobhouse, although the water on 
the ice was deeper around the 
edges than I thought, and as the sun had 
warmed up the lower boards and wood 


much 


runners of the shack, considerable wa- 
ter had accumulated from the thaw. 
“At least,” I noted, “we won't have 


much chopping to do, either for fishing 
or moving.” 

We baited up, using Bill’s idea of the 
proper hooks, and went to it, and in not 
more than five minutes Charlie had a 
bite and began to strip in his line. In 
a moment he was landing the first lake 
trout I had ever caught through 
the ice. 

“Hmm, not a bad fish, not bad at all,” 
I commented, as he laid his trout on the 
remains of a near-by snowdrift. “Now 
what do you think of ice fishing?”’ 

“What doI think? I think it’s just like 
hooking an old shoe off bottom. A laker 
bites and fights just about like a water- 
logged boot!”’ But I noticed the familiar 
beam of delight creep over his face as it 
usually does when he collects first. 


seen 


So he baited up again and we fished 
on, sometimes bobbing and sometimes 
using the traps made of steel corset 


stays which I had erected to use when 
arms got tired. The only trouble with 
these “traps” is that you notice only a 
slight nudge and you have to be quick 
at grabbing the line to set the hook. 
“Here,” I asked Charlie, “watch my trap 
a few minutes. I’m going out and chopa 
little ice away from the runners.” And 
just as I started to get up, my trap took 
a couple of quick bows. I grabbed the 
line and gave a tug on it, and it felt as 


if I had the bottom of the lake. I'll neve 
know what it was down there, but it 
started to go places. And when I pro- 
tested with a little extra strain, all I 


got for my tug was about thirty feet of 
new 14-pound-test casting line, minus 
fish, hook, bait, and sinker. 

And thus ended two months of ice 
fishing—one fish, caught by somebody 
else, as the result of many hours of tedi- 
ous bobbing, many twenty-five cent 
pieces for dead suckers, and $15 for the 
shanty. So if you’d like to buy a bob- 
house, I’ve got just the one you want. 
It’s got a stove, three chairs, a sign, and 
a signal flag—and you'll be crazy about 
it. Or should I say ig 


“with it? 
Spawning Boxes 

ACK of suitable spawning beds pre- 

vents many ponds and lakes from 
maximum yields of fish. Angling groups 
wishing to get better fishing in waters 
near home can, with slight expense and 
little trouble, provide it for themselves 
by constructing and setting out their 
own spawning boxes. 

The Ohio Conservation Department’s 
field men make boxes of heavy timber, 
3x3 ft., and 6 in. deep. These are filled 
with heavy gravel and placed on the 
frozen surface in the winter at the spots 
selected as suitable locations. The ice 
is then cut around the boxes, which sink 
to the bottom. These boxes 
spawning beds for many years 


serve as 
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RAY BERGMAN’S 


MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 


JUST FISHING 





IF YOU 
ACT PROMPTLY 
< 


REGULAR 
BOOKSTORE EDITION 


3000 


418 PAGES 
3BIG SECTIONS 


1S COMPLETE 
CHAPTERS 


17 FULL-PAGE 
PLATES 


8O FLIES AND LURES 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULLCOLORS 


Think of it—a book never before sold for 
less than $5.00 now reprinted for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! The secrets of 
successful fishing opened up before your 
eyes! The most complete book for fishermen 
ever published! Every page packed with the 
kind of information that will quickly im- 
prove your skill with rod and reel. 





All Eastern game fish and how to get them 
are fully described—with pictures and full 
color illustrations galore. At $1.95 “JUST 
FISHING” is an unbeatable bargain that 
may never be offered again, Mail the coupon 
below and see what a classic among fishing 
books aa ST FISHING” really is. 


EVERY KIND OF FRESH 
WATER FISHING INCLUDED 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river 

whether you fish for bass, trout, pike, pick- 
erel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or any 
other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST 
FISHING” tells you how and where to get 
them. It’s a book you'll read and treasure 
SEND NO MONEY 
NOW’! Just mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP'T 
FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


for years to come. 


Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book 
JUST FISHING 1 will pay the postman only $1.95 
plus a few cents postage in full payment. I understand 

les / in quality and contents with the 
$5.00 bookstore edition. If for any reason 1 am dissatis- 
fied I will return the book in 10 days and you will 
refund my money in full. 






this book is ident 


NAMI 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATI 


If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 








Repair Her While You Can 


OW that even the smaller boat 
yards and repair places are either 
busy on government work or short 
of experienced workmen, it is more 

important than ever for a boat owner to 
know how to make simple repairs to his 
craft. Such work—it may be putting in 
new fastenings, renewing a faulty piece 
of plank or trim, or replacing some 
broken member—may be necessary to 
have your boat last the duration. It’s a 
case of correcting a fault while it is still 
small, rather than having it develop into 
a major defect requiring professional 
attention or even necessitating the buy- 
ing of a new boat—either of which, as 
time goes on, may be out of the question. 

Loosened fastenings often cause trou- 
ble in comparatively new boats as well 
as in old ones. The wood shrinks; or 
overloading or straining the boat in any 


way, even the vibration of a motor, 
loosens the hold of either nail or screw 
fastenings. When this happens in hull 


planking or underwater parts, trouble- 
some leaks develop. Or if fastenings in 
the upper works, such as seats, gunwales, 
and so on, lose their hold, the members 
tend to work or pull away from one 
another to let rain water in, and mois- 
ture in such hard-to-dry-out places in- 
variably starts rot. 

Taking up on and renewing fastenings 
is a comparatively simple job, and will 
give boats—especially old ones—added 
years of usefulness. With a flat or a 
V-bottom hull where planking is heavy 
enough for nails to have been used, you 
should dig the filling out from the nail- 
heads wherever you notice any tendency 
for bottom boards to pull away from the 
sides—especially where wide ones have 
warped, or sides are loose from the stem, 
transom, or frames. First try to run a 
little white or red-lead paint—-or, better 
still, liquid marine glue—into the open- 
ing; then, if nails aren't too badly rusted, 
use a nail punch to countersink them 
farther. If the nails are seriously rusted, 
replace them with slightly larger new 
ones and inspect others closely, since in 
this case you can probably figure on all 


fastenings being faulty enough to re- 
quire renailing 

In either case, you should now bore 
for and drive new fastenings—eithe: 
nails or flathead screws at least twice 


as long as the thickness of the planking 

halfway between the old ones, stagger- 
ing them to avoid splitting and so plac- 
ing them as to enter all touching inside 
members. If the planking was screw 
fastened, it stands a better chance of 
having remained properly in place, but 
at any suspicious spots remove filling 
over screw heads to see if you can take 


up a few more turns on them with a 
screw-driver bit in a brace. If you find 
they turn easily without taking hold, 


try to draw them out and put in their 
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FASTENINGS THROUGH GUNWALE STRIPS AND 
THESE MEMBERS BACK TOGETHER —— 
SIDE KEELSONS (OR 1X2” FORE-AND-AFT 


STRIPS),FASTENED INSIDE, STIFFENED 
COMPARATIVELY THIN BOTTOM PLANKING 


HOW ONE OLD SKIFF GOT A NEW START 


SEAT BEARERS WERE RENEWED TO PULL 





Stak 





ANEW AND DEEPER STERN 

SEAT, WELL SUPPORTED, AND 
SMALL OAK KNEES STRENGTHENED 
THE TRANSOM — AN OUTBOARD 










LOOSENED ROWLOCKS 

WERE REPLACED 

BY PLATES MOUNTED 
ON OAK BLOCKS WELL 
FASTENED ATOP 














HEAVIER RUB RAILS OR — GUNWALES. 
GUARDS WERE Be. 
SCREW-FASTENED ON 
TO STIFFEN THE HULL 
THE FACE OF \) 
ps Es hy TWO FAULTY BOTTOM 
IT WAS TRIMMED PLANKS WERE REPLACED 
OFF DOWN TO THE 
mise earn 
STEM Bo.TeD oven) rere 2s om 
AND SIDE PLANKING 4 
§ 
place new screws a couple of gauges members together, especially if a smal! 3 
heavier, and longer also if thickness of clamp is used, so that the screw does : 
members permits, with extra screws only the holding afterward, and not the 
staggered between them in newly bored pulling. Where the strain on parts i 
holes for good measure. considerable, a single stove bolt will hold 
Where the planking has been copper better than several screws, and not look 
riveted, as in many lapstreak-built boats, bad, either, if the washer and nut ar 
that metal’s tendency to stretch may kept inside, with the former sunk int: 
make reriveting necessary if the boat the wood and any excess length cut off 
has seen several years’ hard service. and riveted down. Often a metal angl 
This is easily done by holding a weight brace or shaped oak blocks can be put 
or heavy hammer against the head of in to spread fastenings and strain ov 
the fastening outside while a light ball- a greater area, as inside the _ ster 
peen hammer is used carefully inside to transom and over or under seats. r 


spread more of the end of the rivet over 
its burr or washer. Where such fasten- 
ings are widely spaced and you think the 
seam needs further fastening, it may be 
possible to find a dealer with these 
fastenings or heavy copper nails still in 
stock. Then holes should be bored for a 
tight fit, the fastening driven, and a burr 
slipped over its head, then all but a 
slight excess nipped or sawed off and the 
rest tapped down over the burr. Lightly 
planked boats of this type are often 
fastened along lapped edges with tack- 
like nails having their points merely 
hammered over or clinched, and a few 
taps on these with a weight held against 
the bent point will take up any slack. 
In plywood construction, where glue has 
been largely depended on to hold plank- 
ing, a few flathead screws along suspi- 
cious edges will counteract any tendency 
for the seam to continue opening up 
along its length. 

In above-water locations where screws 
are usually used and have lost their 
hold, heavier screws driven in old holes 
after removing the originals will pull 


Reeéenforcing may be required to stiff: 


up, and prevent ultimate leaking in 
lightweight boat or one that tends 
weave or work, especially in roug! 


water. Full-length and heavier-tha 
original floor boards may be fastened 
frames or ribs with as long screws 
possible, the center one being left r 
movable for sponging or cleaning ou 
Full-length side stringers or clamps m 


be fastened below seats in a rou 
bottom boat not having such, or sist 
keelsons (long fore-and-aft strips abi 


1 ft. to either side of the center keels 
in a flat or V-bottom boat) will tend 
stiffen the bottom. Seats are import: 
cross-strength members, but only if the 
ends are properly tied into the side fra 
ing—not merely fastened into throu 
the sides. A pair of bilge keels or stri 
of about *, x1-in. oak, fastened outsidé 
the hull, will help stiffen the bottom 
well as take much of the chafe 
grounding. Fastenings for these throug! 
the bottom should go into the frames 
not merely into the planking. In 4 
canvas-covered boat or canoe, such bilge 
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strips may easily double the life of your 
pottom covering, but since the ribs are 
too thin to take long fastenings, you 
should bed the strips in paint or glue 

then fasten with brass screws driven 
from inside the boat out through ribs 
and planking into the oak strips, filing 
off tiny points of any screws coming 
completely through. 

Checks often commence in the plank- 
ing of even comparatively new boats, 
especially where wide widths have been 
used, and will invariably lengthen out in 
time. A good remedy is to bore a tiny 
hole 3/16 to % in. deep, depending on 
thickness of planking, at each extreme 
end of the check, then drive soft-wood 
plugs into these without having them 
so tight a fit as to open the crack 
further, finally dressing them off flush 
inside and out. Where such a check has 
opened so much as to leak, attempts to 
calk or even fill it will invariably cause it 
to open still more unless its entire length 
inside is first backed with a thin strip 
of wood carefully fastened with screws 
driven along each side and at the ends 
of the check, bedding the strip in paint 
or glue and depending on this as well 
as on new filling in the check to keep 
water out. 

If rot is found, remove enough of the 
member to more than include all of it, as 
there is no other way to prevent its 
spreading. Here, especially if the piece 
must take a bend, it may be easier to put 
in a long length of new wood rather 
than a short one, even to replace an en- 
tire length of plank rather than a 2-ft. 
piece. This will also make the re- 
pair job less evident. In removing a 
rotted member, you should do it ‘n such 
a way as not to harm good members 
adjoining, which will invariably mean 
chiseling the part out in pieces, so that 
it cannot, of course, be used as a pattern 
for the new piece to be cut. The best 
plan then is to cut and adjust a pattern 
of plywood or soft cedar until it’s a 
perfect fit, then use it as a guide for 


cutting the actual piece. 
Where a short piece of planking is 
put in, back its ends with oak butt 


blocks the same thickness as the plank, 
long enough to go between the nearest 
frames on either side and wide enough 
to overlap the edges of the plank at least 
1% in. each side, screw fastenings being 
driven from outside both through the 
replaced plank into the oak and through 
the edges of planks above and below 


into the overlap of the oak A re- 
placement piece of plywood can be set in 
over a similar inside butt or backing 
block, only this time the block is of ply- 
wood and 1 in. larger all around than the 
outer insert, with screws driven into it 
through both old and new plywood. 
Faulty trim, such as a badly chafed 
outer rub rail, a gunwale strip that’s 
broken, or a cracked seat, is usually 
easier to replace entirely than by trying 
to set in a piece. 

If the covering of your canvas-covered 
boat or canoe is faulty in any spot so 
that water can get between it and the 
thin planking, make repairs now or 
some wooden member of the construc- 
tion will surely rot out. Complete re- 
covering of such boats and canvasing 
of boats that are habitual leakers has 
been covered in previous articles: the 
chief trouble now in such an extreme 
case is to obtain canvas for the covering. 
Smaller pieces can probably be found, 
however, or even twill or heavy muslin 
used to patch bad spots. Simply lay 
the fabric in hard-type marine glue over 
an area much larger than the damage, 
then sweat it down with a hot iron, and 
the patch will last as long as the original 
covering. 

Few amateurs have the ability to calk 
well enough to cure leaking seams in 
ordinary planking. The safest way is 
to clean old filling and any calking out 
of the faulty seam, give it a good chance 
to dry out, then paint the seam with 
liquid marine glue. Candlewicking—a 
single strand for a small seam, two or 
more for larger ones—is then soaked 
in glue and this forced but not ham- 
mered hard into the seam with a calking 
iron or even a putty knife. Finally, 
rather than use ordinary putty, obtain a 
white-lead grade, or better still a marine 
seam composition, to fill the seam flush. 
This treatment, though rather messy, is 
good for batten-backed seams that have 
commenced to leak, as well as open ones. 
In fact, open seams will often be found 
so wide open, after cleaning out, that 
calking will shove right through, in 
which case they should be backed with 
battens, or strips as mentioned for plank 
checks, before calking or filling. 

One doesn’t require many tools to 
make these small repairs, or much ability 
using them. And if the job is done now 
rather than left until spring, there’s a 
better chance of your having time to do 
it properly.—J. A. Emmett. 


p.ece., 





Answers to Boating Fans 


Aluminum Priming Coat 


Question: I have built a fishing boat, for 
use in fresh and salt water, and have been told 
to give it a first coat of aluminum paint, then 
two of deck paint. What do you think about 
it?—H. E. B., Calif 

Answer: I see no advantage in a priming 
coat of aluminum paint. Best results can be 
had by using merely a good grade of truly 
marine paint, using several very thin coats to 
build up the finish, instead of fewer thicker 
ones. Some manufacturers advise against thin- 
ning their paint, but I have found the only way 
to get a good job is to thin the first two coats 
considerably and the last two slightly less, al- 
lowing ample time to dry, and sanding lightly, 
in between. 

Moreover, I have found that the more time 
Spent on getting ready for painting—by sand- 
ing, filling seams, puttying, and sanding care- 
fully after the first coat—the better the job will 
be. However, new wood does not always take 
Paint well and one usually gets a better finish 
the second year after the painted wood has had 
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a chance to find its true shape. As for types of 
paint, if you are to use the boat in salt water 
I would advise painting the bottom, up to a 
nicely drawn waterline, with a good brand of 
copper bottom paint, then using a hull-and-deck 
grade above.—J. A. E. 


Three-Place Cruising Canoe 


Question: What length canoe would be suit- 
able for a one-week cruise by three persons in 
central lower Michigan?—J. R. P., Mich. 


Answer: Although in the section mentioned 
there will be towns along the way and supplies 
can be bought as needed, instead of packed 
along, I would suggest a canoe at least 18 
ft. long with a beam of 36 in. and a depth of 
not less than 14 in. This chould be enough to 
keep it from lying too deep in the water with 
its complete load, making for easier paddling 
and safety in rough water. If regular seats are 
fitted, I would remove these for better storage 
and distribution of the load and use the more- 
efficient kneeling position for paddling, leaning 
against the thwarts.—J. A. E. 











Here is a book of books 
guaranteed to make old 
men young and young 
men melt and to soften 
the hearts of the most 
maid- 
ens. It is a pulse-quick- 
ening, sparkling cornu- 
copia of naughty fun and 
frolic. THE BEDROOM 
COMPANION will 
give you days and nights 
of unique entertainment. 
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Belongs on every 
man's personal 
bookshelf. 


Walter Winchell 
Says: 
““Gayer Than De Maupassant!” 
The Wittiest, Raciest, chuckle-provoking 
collection of tasty tales, merry jingles, 
drawings and Art put together in one volume. 
ACT QUICKLY, Gentlemen: Rip off the 
coupon, mail it now and tickle your risibili- 


ties with the rare, riproaring gems and hi- 
larious esquirish art. 








ARDEN BOOK CO., Dept. 411 
45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

O.K., rush me THE BEDROOM, COMPANION, 
I'm no maharaja; I'm bored. Here's the mazuma 
for this bonanza. It’s guaranteed to delight. 
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The Irish Water Spaniel 


OST of us have met, at one time 

or another, a man so reserved in 

manner and so colorless gen- 

erally that he made no positive 
impression on us one way or another. 
Of if we gave him more than a passing 
thought, we decided he was just another 
comparative nobody who held down 
some run-of-the-mill job because of his 
industry and steady habits and the fact 
that he had sense enough to mind his 
own business and not talk back to the 
boss. Then, later on, we were surprised 
to learn that this unimpressive sober- 
sides, who had little or nothing to say 
about anything, was an exceptionally 
clever man, doing outstanding work in 
an important and highly specialized 
field; and that there, too, his 
failure to be a hail-fellow-well- 
met had prevented both him 
and his achievements from re- 
ceiving the public recognition 
they deserved. 

In canine society there’s a 
solid but unpretentious citizen 
like that, and his name is the 
Irish water spaniel. Despite 
the fact that I have never 
heard a well-considered word 
against him-—an extraordina- 
ry situation in the pure-bred- 
dog game—and am convinced 
he is exceptionally efficient in 
his chosen calling, I have read 
surprisingly little about him 
during the years I've been in- 
terested in gun dogs and asso- 
ciated with those who breed 
and own them. Like the 
Gordon setter, he is uncom- 
fortably close to being “the 
forgotten man” of Sporting 
Dogdom, and, to my way of 
thinking, with even less rea- 
son. And I’m a stanch sup- 
porter of the Gordon, as many 
of you know. Like the Gordon, too, he’s 
no newcomer to our shores, and has 
had plenty of time to make his presence 
felt. So there must be other explanations 
for the failure of these two good breeds 
to ring the bell. I'm presuming enough 
to think I know what they are, and 
brash enough to name them. 

As I wrote in these columns as recent- 
ly as last June, the handicaps the black- 
and-tan setter from Scotland has been 
forced to face are four: 1. Lack of ef- 
ficient promotion. 2. Stiff competition 
from the other pointing breeds. 3. His 
color—black has been damned as hard 
to distinguish in heavy cover. 4. His 
temperament—Gordons are inclined to 
be one-man dogs. In this connection, it 
is claimed—and with a modicum of truth 

that occasional individuals are not 
one-man dogs, but “no-man” dogs; mean 
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He's been called a 


ing that these individuals have a tend- 
ency toward man-shyness. Admitting 
this to be true, I can only say that the 
typical Gordon is exactly the opposite, 
a good bold dog; and that if prospective 
buyers keep the man-shy angle in mind, 
they need never be saddled with a timid 
representative of a splendid breed. 
Now for the Irish water spaniel. He, 
too, has suffered from lack of organized 
promotion, exceptionally stiff competi- 


tion, and a reputation for certain mental 
and temperamental characteristics, ac- 
tual or imaginary, that has undoubtedly 
tended to sabotage his career and pre- 
vent him from taking his rightful place 
in the gun-dog picture. 

To begin with, the comparatively few 





dogs are not only ace high on duck and 
other waterfowl; but also that they are 
almost as useful on certain kinds of up- 
land game, especially pheasant. As a 
matter of record, retriever trials have, 
in many cases, proved this to be true. 
But it is equally true that there are 
sound reasons for believing the Irish 
yater spaniel, given the same training 
and opportunities to put it to the test, 
is capable of doing that same job almost 
or quite as well as his rivals. Unfort- 
unately for him, he is so seldom seen in 
field trials, and is so outrageously out- 
numbered by other breeds when he does 
show his wares in public competition of 
that kind, that he’s behind the eight ball 
before he picks up his cue. For example, 
last fall, in a trial open to all 
the so-called retrieving breeds, 
and sponsored by the Irish 
Water Spaniel Club, out of 75 
entries, exactly three were 
representatives of the breed 
the event was planned to pro- 
mote. With the odds so over- 
whelmingly against them, is 
it any wonder all three failed 
to place, especially since it 
was a matter of common 
knowledge that none of the 
trio had received the special- 
ized training on which success 
in such competition almost 
invariably depends? The sit- 
uation was strikingly and 
painfully similar to those in 
which one lone Gordon sette1 
runs in stakes open to all the 
pointing breeds and is out 
numbered 20 or 30 to 1. The 
only difference is that, on oc 
a casion, the Gordon has bee: 





Pay > . . Y¥<-7 Apes Known to win. Possibly thi 
u . ; ; . Irish dog has done likewiss 
clown," but he is anything but one in character but I have no record of the 


gunners who give him any consideration 
whatever, put him down as a specialist 
of the most intensive kind. In their book, 
he’s a duck dog and nothing else. Meas- 
ured by that yardstick, he must stand 
comparison with the other retrieving 
breeds, notably the Chesapeake Bay and 
the Labrador, both of which have been 
going great guns for years and—so far 
as promotion and consequent popularity 
go—have enjoyed oodles of the former 
and acquired no end of the latter. And 
the promotion has been exactly the right 
type to sidetrack the far-less-flashy im- 
migrant from the Emerald Isle. Because 
it has stressed the versatility of the re- 
trievers, thus hitting the water spaniel 
in his supposedly most vulnerable spot. 

The publicity put out by the retriever 
people—and we're not questioning its 
soundness—is to the effect that their 


fact. 

This is no slur on the Irish Wate: 
Spaniel Club. On the contrary, it’s a 
left-handed compliment. Like the Gor- 
don Setter Club, the group backing the 
big, curly-coated Irisher is not only very 
small but is composed almost entirely 
of strictly amateur breeders and of 
sportsmen who, while they are second 
to none in their fondness for their dog 
and thoroughly convinced of their su 
periority over any others in their clas 
on earth, have no inner urge to get out 
into the highways and hedges and hol 
ler about them. In other words, the 
breed has never been commercialized, 01 
as the late W. S. Gilbert put it, “Well 
hardly ever,” and then only in fits an 
starts. 

Now—still comparing the water-spa! 
iel situation to that of the Gordon set 
ter—comes the question of color. Her 
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the spaniel is sitting pretty and can face 
his competitors with complete confidence 
in his ability to hold his own, or even do 
a little better than that. For he is not 
only one solid color (pure liver), but that 
color is ideally suited for concealment— 
a prime factor for success when dog and 
man are out for wildfowl. In this re- 
i spect, he has an edge on the Labrador, 
es whose coat is usually solid black with 
a certain amount of sheen to it, and a 
similar edge on the golden, which is 
much lighter in color and, for that rea- 
son, more conspicuous. Even the Chesa- 
peake, which may be of various colors, 
from dark brown to a faded tan, has 
more glint to his coat than has the wa- 
ter spaniel. 

Incidentally, critics of the Irish dog, 
{ while admitting that he has a next-to- 
fe ideal coat for water work, condemn it 

on another count. They say its tight 
FE: curls make it impractical for work on 
upland game because it is made to order 
to collect burrs. To my way of thinking, 
that argument, while not 100 percent 
baseless, is at least 75 percent academic. 
I have hunted over nearly all the sport- 
ing breeds and—on a few never-to-be- 
forgotten occasions—over breeds that 
were very definitely nonsporting, like 
the smooth-coated fox terrier I once 
tried out on ruffed grouse—and I cannot 
recall any of them that were not burr- 
collectors where burrs were to be found. 
I might add that the dogs always man- 
aged to find them, whether I could or 
not. 

Next and last, comes the all-important 
matter of temperament. Here again the 
Irishman and the Scotchman are simi- 
lar, since the former, like the latter, is 
frequently a one-man dog. But the char- 
acteristic that has been cited as an ob- 
jection to the setter is admittedly an 
asset to the spaniel. For success in bird- 
dog trials depends, to a certain extent, 
on a dog’s willingness to work for a 
professional handler in one stake and for 
his owner or some other amateur 
handler in the next; and these trials 
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Keeping Hunter in House 


Question: My wife and children have fallen 
in love with a springer-spaniel puppy which I 
bought for hunting, and he has been living in 
the house all the time. Will keeping him in- 
doors most of the time soften him up too much? 
Also, at 4 months of age he has flushed quite a 
few pheasants and appears to be a natural re- 
triever. Is he too young to have actual field 
experience?—J. E. B., Pa. 


Answer: If your pup has plenty of outdoor 
exercise, keeping him indoors most of the time 
will not, in my opinion, affect his hunting 
ability or stamina. Some of the best gun dogs 
I know are household favorites. Of course, they 
. are not spoiled, and are taught to be obedient. 

Your pup is not too young to get plenty of 
field experience, but I would not attempt any 
serious field training for 2 or 3 months yet. Let 
him learn to enjoy hunting first. That will come 
in handy when real training begins.—W. C. D. 


Chicken Chaser 


Question: I have a black-and-tan hound 6 
months old that shows signs of being a wonder- 
ful rabbit dog and minds well in every way, 
except that he chases chickens. He has been 
tied beside a poultry run for 3 months, and I 
have taken chickens up to him and tried to 
nake him understand that he is not to hurt 
( them, but whenever I let him loose he chases 
them as much as ever.—F. S., Mich 








whether he 
If the 


Answer: The solution depends 
kills the chickens, or merely chases them 
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have been of tremendous value in popu- 
larizing the pointer and certain strains 
of English setters in this country. Nat- 
urally, the fact that the Gordon often 
lacks this willingness to turn in a good 
performance for anyone who handles 
him, has worked against him; but in 
retriever trials this quality—while in 
certain cases it can come in handy—is 
nowhere near as necessary to success 
Not only that: for private gunning, 
whether for upland birds or waterfowl, 
it is no handicap, but quite the reverse. 
So two of the four counts against the 


Gordon, his color and his disposition, 
must be dismissed or given but slight 
consideration in the case of the Irish 


water spaniel. 

Now that we've done a lot of talking 
about this dog, it’s time to take a look 
at him. When we do, we find him by far 
the largest of the spaniels and much 
more leggy than any of them except the 


Brittany, which, although small and 
light, shows plenty of daylight under 
him. The standard for the Irishman’s 


breed calls for no 
weight limits, but, as a rule, he’s a big- 
ger and taller dog than the average 
pointer or setter, and weighs more. 

His appearance is striking; so much 
so that he has been dubbed the “clown” 
of sporting dogs. This despite the fact 
that he is anything but a clown in char- 
acter. For, as we have already said, he 
is a steady-going fellow, inclined to be 
undemonstrative, minding his own busi- 
ness and expecting you to mind yours 
for he is an A-1 watch dog. The clown 
appellation results from two unusual 
and rather comic physical character- 
istics: a decided top-knot, and a tail, 


definite height or 


thick at the root and covered at that 
point with very short hair, but other- 
wise bare and of the “rat” type. The 


two make him easily distinguishable in 

any company of sporting dogs. But right 

now, you'll have to do quite a bit of 

looking to find him, and in my opinion 

it’s time something were done about it. 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Dog Questions 


latter, it’s not very serious. Simply hitch a 
long, strong cord to his collar and let him drag 
it; then take him to where he can chase a 
chicken and, when he does so, step on the cord 
while he is running. This will throw him end 
over end and give him something to think 
about. Be sure to yell “Whoa!” or something 
of the sort as you step on the cord, so he will 
learn to associate the command with the penalty 
for disobeying it. The chances are that after 
being thrown a few times he will be cautious 
about chasing chickens. 

If the dogs kills chickens, then you must 
kill one, or get hold of the one he has killed 
and give him a thorough beating over the head 
and face with it. Do a good job, even if it’s a 
bloody one. The more blood, entrails, etc., 
smeared over the dog’s face, the better. Then 
tie the remains of the chicken to his collar and 
make him carry it around for a few days. This 
system is not very pleasant for you, but i 
usually cures the dog.—W. C. D. 


There’s Only One Airedale 


Question: 
me? I mainta 
dales—one 


blackish gray 


you settle an argument for 
there are two kinds of Aire 





curly hair, and one with 


smooth hair.—W. A. P., Minr 





Answer: There is but one variety of Aire 


dale terrier recognized in this country, and I 
know of only one variety abroad I have 

idea that what has given you the idea that there 
are two is the fact that an Airedale plucked for 
exhibition or general appearance and an Airedale 
with natural, curly coat look like two different 


breeds W. Cc. D 
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Dewey English, his capable trainer says: 
“TI recommend Hunt Club asa builder 
of endurance and finish.” Builds up 
all-day stamina because it has the meat 
and milk proteins, the vitamin-richness 
and the minerals that supply abundant 
health and vigor. Hunt Club hasa rich, 
meaty flavor that appeals to even the 
hard-to-please dog. At feed store or 


Fea ont Beto, Batson NY. 

HUNT CLUB 2°81 
When Your Dog begins t 
SCRATCH 


























































I ! dig and b ite shedding boose. baie about th 
€ kin gettir ‘ bare and sore y your poo 

It no fun rs ven ough clean and Ha. free he ma 
I be suff torme nt from an intense, itching Irrital 









tion centered t nerve endings of his tortured skin 
Many dogs ar at. Don’t scold. Try to help him, A 
good drug counter or pet shop get a 25c package o 

Rex Hunters Dx I der made for scratching dogs. Fol 
w direction us¢ ne rig ht away and look for quicl 
provement I giad they made this test 


‘ Re x Hunte rs Dog Powders helped my 
d at once. He w ost crazy with the itch. Now hg 
feeling me a t ‘only a quarter to make the test 
Why not m t now? 
semper ant. y oe 
pads is tends kin 
et in to bruise icu ‘ 
fection. Use Rex Hunter 
f 7 t 


barefoot. Between his cal 
hae rns, glass, ice, and snow 
ct may bring lameness anc 
“Bo we pine nt for quick relle 
A ilgers & Co Dept 


See 


Marvelous dogs for 
man-trailing or hunt- 
ing—big or small game 
fresh or cold trails, 
Wonderfully intelli- 
gent, trustworthy, af- 
fectionate companions. 
Pedigreed puppre 
available now. Cham- 
pion British-American 
bloodlines. 


LEWIS LAYTON 
160-L N. LaSalle St. 





; Chicago, Hlinois 
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» D - at =e THAN 
‘ : & Care o iogs.’’ Or 
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E> PERFECTION FOODS co. “dite 


Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 








“THREE YEARS ON 
VITALITY 


AND AM | SATISFIED’ 


Says Jack Wildy, Belleville, Hlinois. 


Laie’ 








Field Trial Winner 
fed exclusively 





DOG FOOD 


No wonder Mr. Wildy is satistied. Vitality 
creates staying power for all day every day 
hunting. His dogs are always ready to go into 
the field and perform brilliantly for long 
hours at a stretch. Your dogs will too, if you 
feed Vitality. 

Write for Samples cnd 60 Day Trial Feeding Ofte 
VITALITY MILLS, INC., Board of Trade, Chicago, III. 















He Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. S 

ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 


Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 










He No Barks!! 











WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. \. Norwich, Conn. 


White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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Your Christmas Giving 
With 
The Salvation Army 





WRITE 


The Salvation Army | 


Into 
Your Will 
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The Hoalth of Your Doy 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 


Hunting Infected Dog 


Question: Some months ago my Brittany 
spaniel developed an irritating open sore on his 
front foot. My veterinarian, who has my 
utmost confidence, advised me that my dog was 
susceptible to a stathalcoccus germ, which 
creates an irritation below the skin layer, and 
that the only positive cure would be to make a 
serum for injection. Since I did not want the 
dog incapacitated in hunting season because of 
this, the veterinarian suggested that the wound 
be opened and treated, as a temporary relief. 
This was a success, and the wound healed, but 
now, some 3 weeks later, a new sore has broken 
out on the dog’s hip. What I want to know is: 
can I safely delay the serum treatment further 
until hunting season ends, a month or so from 
now?—F. K., New Jersey. 


Answer: I believe the serum treatment can 
be delayed without harm. For the present, bathe 
the part with a solution of 1 tsp. epsom salts 
to a glass of water; then apply a 5 percent 
solution of tannic acid and salicylic acid in 
alcohol to the affected parts twice a day. Ap- 
ply this with a cotton-tipped applicator. If the 
foot becomes sore again, apply a 10 percent 
ichthyol ointment to the part, cover with cotton, 
and bandage. Also give the dog 1 tbsp. cod- 
liver oil daily.—J. R. K. 


Jaundice 


Question: A beagle pup of mine died 2 years 
ago with yellow jaundice, and now a 2-year-old 
dog has died with the same trouble. I still have 
two other dogs. Is there anything I should do 
to protect them?—J. S., Pa. 


Answer: Jaundice may be due to various ills 
—as a result of toxemia, poisoning, or the 
presence of some disease. Dispose of all the 
belongings of the dog that died. The remaining 
ones should be examined occasionally.—/J. R. K. 


Lost Appetite 


Question: About 2 months ago I brought my 
4-year-old spayed retriever down from Vermont 
to Virginia. From an appetite that could devour 
anything, anytime, she has now reached the 
point where she eats barely half a can of food 
daily, and acts listless and shy of other dogs. 
—P. S., Va. 


Answer: It is possible that your dog has some 
chronic intestinal or kidney disorder. If she will 
not eat the food you are now giving her, tempt 
her with raw or slightly cooked beef, liver, or 
chicken. Give her 1 tsp. cod-liver oil with 
viosterol twice a day, and one 5-milligram 
thiamin-chloride tablet once a day. If she does 
not improve, I advise you to consult your local 
veterinarian; also to have the blood examined. 


—J.R. K. 


Avoiding Heart Worms 


Question: My dog is under treatment for 
heart worms, and it is rather expensive. I 
would like to know how to prevent a recurrence. 


—C. C. W., Ga. 


Answer: Keep the animal in good condition 
and away from areas infested with mosquitoes. 
Groom the coat daily and keep it clean. You 
might try dusting Persian insect powder into 
the coat two or three times a week in order to 





keep the skin free of vermin; also sponge the 
coat with a solution of % tsp. creolin in 1 pt 
water two or three times a week. This will 
tend to keep mosquitoes away from the animal 
Injections may also be given at intervals to 
prevent the recurrence of heart worms, but to be 
effective this must be done frequently, and 
therefore will prove expensive.—J. R. K. 


Protruding Navel 


Question: My 5-month-old female cocker 
spaniel has a protruding navel, about the size 
of a half marble. Would you advise an opera- 
tion.—A. E. B., Minn. 


Answer: I do not believe the operation will 
be necessary. If the hernia becomes rather 
large later, an operation can be performed with 
very little risk. I advise leaving it 
the time being. There is a possibilty it might 
disappear.—J. R 


alone for 


Lime in Dog Yard 


Question: Would dehydrated lime harm the 
pads of a dog’s feet if it is used every day in 


small quantities to cover spots in the yard 
where droppings have been cleaned up?— 
Cc. &.. Tez 

Answer: The lime will not cause any undue 


trouble if it doesn’t remain on the pads too 
long. If it does, it is always advisable to wash 
it off with boric-acid solution. This will keep 
the feet from becoming irritated.—J. R. K. 


Cold-Weather Kennel 


Question: I have a cocker-spaniel pup, 4 
months old, that I have been keeping in the 
yard. Would there be any danger in letting him 
sleep outdoors when the cold weather sets in? 


—C. M. H., New York. 

Answer: The puppy should have a kennel 
protected against cold and dampness. In the 
kennel, have a platform and blankets for the 
puppy to lie on. On very cold days, it may 


be necessary to keep him in the house.—J. R. K. 


Thickened Skin on Leg 


Question: I have an English setter 3 years 
old. Last year he developed a rough gray spot 
of skin on his left elbow about the size of a 
dime. This year it is twice as big, although it 
isn’t sore. What is it?—J. A. A., Pa. 


Answer: This thickening of the skin is 
probably the result of constant rubbing of the 
part when the animal is lying down and getting 
up. Apply a 5 percent solution of tannic acid 
and salicylic acid in alcohol with a cotton- 
tipped applicator twice a day, following this 
with an application of vaseline.—J. R. K. 


Guarding Against Distemper 


Question: I have a team of sled dogs that I 
feel could not easily be replaced here in 
Alaska, and I am very much afraid of their 
getting distemper. I am careful to keep them 
isolated from other dogs.—J. D., Alaska. 


Answer: I advise you to continue to take 
good care of your dogs and not permit them to 
come in contact with others. Their diet should 
consist of lean, chopped beef (rare) mixed with 
stale whole-wheat bread and some _ cooked 
vegetables; also milk if possible. Give them 
some cod-liver oil daily. If possible, you should 
have them inoculated against distemper, but if 
they should develop it, good nursing helps very 
much. Some brandy and honey may be given 
Keep them in a warm, dry place. If they have 
diarrhea, milk of bismuth or bismuth subgallate 
can be given. Rub the chest with warm 
camphorated oil twice a day if the lungs appear 


affected. Give them some sirup cocillana if they 
develop a cold and cough. Groom them every 
day.—J. R. K 
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Theres a Long, Long Trail 


(Continued from page |5) 


We met the sun in Sassafras Gap, 
ocated the AT sign that marks the Ap- 
palachian Trail throughout its entire 
ength, and hit the winding path, re- 
freshed in body and spirit. My muscles 
were a little sore, but they soon limbered 
ip and we swung along the mountain 

ith, gazing at the huge blue mountain 
umps in the distance, and stopping now 
nd then to take the strain of the pack 
ff our shoulders. The Trail taps some 

f the finest scenery in the country. Once 
{ looked back and saw Ed, his hat be- 
tween his knees, lighting a cigar. This 
time I didn’t complain. The world was 
too good, too full. Also, it was Ed’s last 
cigar. 

We crossed Dick Creek Gap before 
oon, and shortly before midafternoon 
trode downhill into Blue Ridge Gap. An 
old road crossed the mountain here. Our 
map showed that it pitched downward 
into the valley near where Charlie Creek 
flowed into the Tallulah River. Accord- 

g to the map we could follow this road, 
hit Charlie Creek, turn upstream, camp 
where night found us, and climb onto 
the North Carolina line at Rich Knob 
the next morning. Below us we could see 
the blue waters of Lake Burton shining 
under the sun. There is splendid bass 
fishing there, and a good trout stream 
flows into it, but we had all the fishing 
we wanted right up there on the heights. 

We camped early enough to make 
some pictures. It was the first picture 
weather we'd seen. Afterward we fished 
for an hour before the sun went down. 
Just before dark I put on a spinner and 
caught four rainbows out of a deep pool 
above camp. Ed brought back a small- 
mouth bass which went almost two 
pounds. 

“T brought back a kink in the rod too,’ 
he said, “but it was worth it.” 

The smallmouth doubtless had fol- 
lowed the stream up from Lake Burton, 
but how he ever jumped the rapids above 
the last lake cove, or why he left placid 
waters for a wild mountain stream, I'll 
never know. 


That night we rolled into our blankets 


His Eyes are 


and slept under the stars, which were so 
close we could almost touch them. 

“The Appalachian Trail is the fishing 
trail,” said Ed sleepily, over the edge of 
his blanket roll. “We've caught all we 
could eat, right from the start, and with- 
in a few minutes.” 

The next morning we finished our 
breakfast of trout and bass, packed the 
bags, and started upstream. We had a 
long day before us to Wallace Gap, 
where the bus passed in midafternoon. 
We were sorry we'd not arranged to stay 


another day, for those pools at the upper 
end of Charlie Creek were mighty in- 
viting, and the trout were rising. I don't 


believe those pools had been fished in a 
long time, if ever, and that’s a challenge 
to any fly fisherman. The mountains of 
North Carolina seemed to be higher than 
the Georgia peaks. We crawled up the 
side of Standing Indian, a mammoth 
peak from which a thousand mountains 
were visible, and went around the side 
of the hill Wallace Gap. A moun- 
taineer sat there, at the side of the road, 
whittling a stick. He looked at us, and 
it was hard to tell whether his look was 
one of amusement or of astonishment. 

“Howdy,” he said. 

“What time does the bus pass?” asked 
Ed, after we'd returned his greeting 

“Hit’s gone already,” said the moun- 
tain man. 

“When will the 

“Tomorry mornin’,” he 
batting an eye. 

Ed and I looked at each other in dis- 
may. 

“My truck along any 
now,” the mountaineer said, without 
raising his eyes from the stick he was 
whittling. “I'll be glad to give you fel- 
lows a lift to the bus line.” 

Late that night we caught the last bus 
at Neel Gap. Ed knocked the ashes 
from his pipe as we climbed aboard the 
dimly lighted vehicle 

“This is one night I can sleep,” he said, 


into 


next one be along?’ 
replied without 


comes minute 


(Continued from page 24) 


friend 


Schoepfer Literally—as a 
once said—‘“his eyes are everywhere. 

In the days before the war, orders ar- 
rived from many parts of the globe and 
payments were made in a dozen cur- 
rencies. Even with trade confined to 
one continent, nobody can guess what 
the next letter will bring when mailtime 
irrives. It may be an order for 
of minnow eyes or it may be a request 
from a boy for two small eyes to be used 
in an initial attempt at mounting a spar- 
row. Not long ago, a man wrote in for 
eyes for a black sheep, and on another 
occasion a customer requested a pair of 
minute eyes for a mounted butterfly. If 
Schoepfer doesn’t have it in stock, he 
makes it. A field mouse or a mountain 
lion—it makes no difference; he can fit 
it with artificial eyes. 

So many odd requests come in that 
Schoepfer is pretty well immune to sur- 
Prise. But he was taken aback, some 
nonths ago, when he got an order from 
two women. It developed that their hus- 
bands, a noted surgeon and a dentist, 
made a hunting trip into the North 


eyes 


500 gross 


JANUARY, 1942 


“even if I had a guilty conscience. Next 
time we hit that Trail, let’s allow more 
time for fishing.” 
Everywhere 
woods in search of moose, and were 


returning empty-handed. Later, at a 
dinner of welcome for the big-game en- 
thusiasts, they were ceremoniously pre- 
sented with the mounted heads of two 
house mice—complete with upraised 
ears, outthrust whiskers, and eyes by 
Schoepfer. 


Michigan Improves Streams 


F EACH dollar received for fishing 

licenses, 40 cents is now being spent 
for stream improvement in Michigan 
In accordance with this long-range con 
servation policy, 10,000 young trees and 
shrubs were planted recently along 
Dowagiac Creek, in Cass County, and 
the Clam River, in Manistee County, to 
improve trout fishing. 

The state Department of Conservation 
expects to halt erosion and prevent silt- 
ing by such plantings. Additional bene- 
fits will include shade to maintain pro- 
per stream temperature in hot weather 
and trees and shrubs also will furnish 
food and cover for game. 










RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


MONEY !® RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL 
Big Demand — Multiply de Sociey Raised 
Wwe BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
— them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
ine 1 ) cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book C atalog and Price 
List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Vo 


WAR bests BOOK FREE 


juab n ‘ ly raised for war-time 
“POULTRY TOPS for this 
ed only 25 days old. Write 
r NEW 1943 big free waa war food starter, 





food. If u sé you get 


eas 


n eve stat iers 
Write for it. RICE FARM, 429 neta. oor q 
St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 





Eastern 
MINK Capredors $9500 
Yukons 


EACH 
All shipment Ss made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
e ce 





e quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
lave received ge of approximately $15.00 per 
It atl the ts I have produced during the 

" 


BOOK ‘‘DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 
PLATINUM FOX priced on request. 
HARRY SAXTON'S MINK RANCH 

Bemus Point New York 


PEARL 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 
r 4 


Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


More Ducks Come 


For Giant Wild Rice 
Coontail, Muskgrass, etc. 


Plant Terrell’s Sure-growing Foods NOW. We 
invite comparison. Describe your place. We'll 
make suggestions and send you booklet FREE 


TERRELL’ § 547A, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Consultants on Duck, Fish, Muskrat Production. 





















How to Improve 
Your Shocting! 


Ilere is the most 
complete book of its 
kind ever published 

now yours for only 
25¢! Expert advice 
on mastering trigger 
control, “sighting 
in’, judging bullet 
“drop” and wind re- 
use of tele- 
sights — and 


sistance, 


s¢ opic 





4 ~« ihwundreds of other 
| penn a hints to improve 
your shooting! 
Order Your Copy Today—Only 25¢! 
Suoottinc Facts is packed with everything 


about arms and ammuni- 
tion, including frank discussions on merits and 
uses of all popular ty pes of rifles, shotguns, 
shells and sights—with 
tables and illustrations. 
94 pages. Send only 25¢ for your copy today! 
Address Dept. 13 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
New York, N. Y. 


you eed to know 


revolvers, cartridges, 


a wealth of valuable 


353 Fourth Avenue 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 





and initial as separate words. 





BL ACK — Labrador > Pups, farm- raised; var various 
ages; eligible registration both books: Cham- 
pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show 





Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines, 
Iowa. _ : 

GOLDEN Retriever pups. Finest field and bench 
breeding. Reasonable. Shelter Cove Kennels, 
Battle Lake, Minn 

BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup- 
pies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall Ken- 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr. 

HUNTING Type Golden Labradors at reasonable 
prices. Rex Kennels, N. A. Olson, Blooming 
Prairie, 1 Minn. a 

BEST in West. Golden or Black Labradors. Kel- 
logge, Junius, 8S. Dakota. 

BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, broke 


dogs. Bertsch Kennels, G slasgow, Mont. 


CHOICE Chesapeakes left, guaranteed to please 
_anywhere. Roy 8. _Felt, Mason City, Iowa. 


2 FEMALES 1% and 2\%% years old. Trained. 
1 yr. R. P. Zerwas, Manning, Ia. 


[fe AIREDALES waa] 


OORANG Alredale puppies, $25.00 up. Shippe -d on 
_approval. Sportsmen Sportsmen s Service, 





Male 








, LaRue, _ Ohio. 








ae | 





Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 


SCOTTIES, Wire Hairs, Other Breeds $25 up. 
German Shepherds $40 up. Males, Females, 
ales. Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, 


Spayed Fem 
Pa 


FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 


and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm _Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, 


rae up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. L., 


Serman Shepherd Puppies, Whelped Sept. 
pure-bred. Lindenholt, Pedlar 


WHITE 
Beautiful, 








Mitis, Virginia. 
REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, American 
Water Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, 


Wisconsin. 





and up. Vories 


ST. BERNARD Puppies $8.00 
Morein, 


Ville Platte, La. 
SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 
EXPECT My Call to War Any Day: Two nicely 
broken bird dogs, kind to get limit with any 


day, anywhere. Rare opportunity. This kind 
seldom for sale. Bargain $50 each. J. Wilson, 














RR No. 3, Box 428, Memphis, ° Te nn. ener 
IRISH Setters ready for training imported 
sires—$25.00. Registered brood bitches—-guaran- 
teed in whelp to imported dog, Sulhamstead 
Trace d’Or—$25.00. Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio. 




















y) 


“TACKHOLE Dot’’—The Floating Center round 
dot reticules for target scopes, $5.00. Weaver 


330-440, $6.00, and all other hunting scopes 
$10.00 installed. Endorsed America’s greatest 
shots, guides, hunters. Guaranteed. Prompt 
Service. Free literature. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

WANTED: For Georgia State Guard, Locks for 


German Maxim Machine Guns, 30 Cal. ammuni- 
tion, Heliograph, Field Telephones, Cartridge 
Cases for 6” American Howitzer, Model ’06-’08 
Ordnance Hand Book for same. Lt. Col. Mark A. 





Cooper, Box 68, Rome, Georgia. 

LAST CALI New live leather Gov ernment 14° 
sling straps, $1.00. New Colt .45 Automatic 
Magazines, $1.65; barrels, $3.95, postpaid. Also 
some other parts for Auto. 45 and 1917 Colts and 
S&W revolvers. Advise your wants. Hudson 


L-52 Warren Street, New York 
USE “Tainers” to carry 
Increase firearms proficiency. 
loading. Sizes 22 up. Police and hunter tainers 
Calf. Military fasteners. Capacity ten $1.75, five 
$1.25, Postpaid. Circular. R. M. Perry, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. 

CAN Reload 60,000 Big 
tridges including 30-30. 
rifle and pistol cartridges. 





your extra cartridges. 
Easier, quicker re- 


Game or Target car- 
Reloading 45 different 
Get your orders in now 


for next season’s hunt. F. R. Krause, 305 East 
Iron, Albuquerque, New Mex. 
WANTED to buy .22 short ammunition. Will pay 


$6 a thousand plus transportation. No amount 








ito BEAGLES [| WAR Sacrifice: Two fully trained bird dogs, lots too large. Wire me immediately how much you 
Ls A we actual experience, strictly for the man wanting have to sell, or write Jesse Norwood, 5301 32nd 
BEAGLE Pups: Bred to Hunt. ~- Hopewell Be ales, best, or something better. Never before offered Ave., Woodside, Long Island, N. ‘Y. 
R-2, Tiffin, Ohio | ga $75 each. Trial. Enid Realty, Enid, WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
- _ - Ss 1 99 ¢ : 
SAC Ss, abbi unds. Broken. Youngsters. . _ iaiaemenei — . a. and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
BEAGLES. eabbithounds. | Broke Dicmeoeee . ? GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups. Champion Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
ean ten : =—— ~__ - Bred. Dual Show & Hunting strain. Inoculated for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List for distemper. J. Stankus, Euclid & E. 197 St., | nue, New York, N. 
_free. Shipman. Warsaw, Ind. - Cleveland, Ohio. TARGET Pistols—9 shat: 6” blued, brand new 
BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds. Trial. Choice Pup- | GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers. Choice pups | H&R Model 922—$15.00: Model 944, heavy 
pies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa _ guaranteed pure-bred. Brains with hunting abil- | frame ‘*‘22 Special’’, top-break—$23.00. Stam, 
BEAGLES and Bassetts ready to start; also ity. Bredrite Kennels, Missoula, Mont. for ey list, automatics and revolvers. Lee 
pups, nice ones. Leon Wallace, Stormville, N. Y. POINTERS. English and Irish Setters. Trained Sales, L-35 West 32nd, New York. oo 
REG. Beagles, Male, Female, 3 years $35 each. Dogs and Puppies. Papers, trial. Spring Valley AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State condi 
| Ab _Womble, Newtown ‘Square, Pa Kennels, Cullom, Ill. NES ak - tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 
GORDON Setter Pups. Whelped August. Beau- offer. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue 
| A HOUNDS rN T ties. Should make fine hunters. Field Gorden New York _Y. = —— 
Kennels, Somers, Conn. i HIGH ‘Power Cartridges will swap 30/40 Kr 
Soom Hanters am the Champion Coon Hunter WANTED: Bird Dogs for training. Grouse, De ' Soe Remington for 30 30-32 Win Speci: 
of Kentucky. sees trained Coonhounds for 22 Pheasant. A. E. Seidel. Danville, Pa. 35, 348 or 300. Ours are 1942 stock. Tool Sh¢ 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe BROKE Point a. ee 155 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
; > j sale > > nes: ietic < ointers. Setters. Pa yups cheap. - 
the best in male or female. Redb« nes, Blueti ks; Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash pul I THOUS SAND 3argains, Firearms, Binocular 
blacktans. Open and silent trailers. 3 to 5 years : . . War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunsh 
old. Absolutely broke on any hunting ground. Runnemede. New Jerse’ —— si 
Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. N. Ryan, TIT ar. || ~eoennn tM ans ' 
Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky SS oe Rifles, eye + > 
; and Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From sist 
AMERICA’S Finest Registered long eared Black- SPRINGER Spaniels of Q Quality for field or show erg ome 4 voncscelly - nein - : 
Tan Coonhound puppies. Free Illustrated Circu- We have the largest and finest bunch of pups in Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers Mills, Mains 
lar. Grand Mere Farm Kennels, Dept. 50, Niles, the west. State your wants fully. Kesterson’s REBLUING, Replating, Silver- -_~ Checkin; 
Michigan Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington Engraving. Gunrebluco, 322 C Plant, Tam; 
REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups Par- REGISTERED and _ being registered Cocker Fla. 
ents A-1 Cooners. [llustrated Folder 10c. W. B Spaniel puppies Reds Blacks grandsires ORTGIE Firing Pins, $1.25, 25 and 32 caliber 
Frisbee, Route 1, Clarence, Mo Champion Prince of Huntington ani Dexter. $20 Sim Sales Co., Dept. A, 2914 Pine Grove Ave 
BLOODHOUNDS: Registered | from famous euch. Mabel Sill, Corry, Pa. Chicago, Il 
. weristerec ups om imous — —— — - 
hunting and man-trailing strains. J. Sutton, De- ENGLISH Springers, Matured Bitches, both col- NEW and Used, ‘‘Shotguns’’, ‘‘Rifles’’ Deter 
eatur. Mich ors. Male Puppies. Wright’s Kennels, Seal Har- and Target hand arms’’, new list, stamp ple 
SAG *RIFIC ko ‘oon Hounds $50.00 . bor, Maine. Rudolph’s, Dept. 3, Atchison, Kansas 
S. one oon ounds ) ind up | = a = 
“EE xpress Co. H old . ey. B. W. Miller Lynn SPRINGER pups, 2! months, dual champion | WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantit 
Grove. Ky bloodlines. Two champions at stud. Almon Wil- | ill calibres Write Public Sport Shops, I 
jULY-Bird aad nd Wall - - liams, Berea, Ohio | 13 S. 16th St Phila Pa 
« 4 sirdsong-Sugarloa an ilker strains - ~ = 
Coon-bear-cat-deer, wolf and fox hounds. Shar- COCKERS and Springer pups. Bred Bitches. Ship TIN-CAN Silencer makes .22 sound like 
on Center Kennels. Sharon Center, Ohio on approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, gun. Complete ‘‘Teluhow’’ plans, $1.00. Spen 
Ie t boratories kron 
REGISTERED Redbone pups, Parents real coor Penna _ ua Lat tor’ Akron, Ohio 
ers. Prices Reasonable. Jay Nabholz, Shellsburg, | XMAS Presents—Registered cocker spaniels, $15. COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 2 
Iowa : ; up. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Ill. | Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. ¥ 
REGISTERED long eared Black-tans, Blueticked REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. | TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight 
coonhounds, Beagles. Distinctive, classy, able Champion Studs. Brogden Rush Lake, Wisc. Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 
Catalog 10c. Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio COCKER Puppies, beauties, pictures, papers, Ap- SEND § 10, for list 100 used guns. Frayseth 
OUTSTANDING Rabbit Hounds $20.00 Each. proval; $15.00. Bradley, Corning, Kansas. _Willmar, Minr 
$35.00 Pair. 10 days trial. Bury Miller, Murray, 
Ky. BR. . [A= FIREARMS (Gs | Bill [einocutars, scores, siGHTs Hl 
SEASON over: Few high lass Rabbit Hounds = 
and Be wwies One Coon bsous ind. One Bird Dog ‘PRACTICAL  Riot-Gun  Instruction’’—72-page B sINOCU ARS. Powerful Army 
Dotterer’s Hatchery, Shanesville, Pa manual, written by Capt. _Frank Baughman, | range. Smartly styled, pocket see glass H 
SPECIAL Kentucky Goon Hound i . : firearms expert, FBI. Covers detailed instruc- scier tific lly ground 30mm. lenses. With the 
= a a bite a ) ee gg Ae tional program for training police, plant guards, case, only $3.75 postpaid. 10 days money-b 
years old, good bitch $15.00. 15 days trial. state militia and minute men in proper use of | trial Address Utica Mail Order Co.. 923 
Ww W. Camp, Lynn Grove Ky shotguns for law-enforcement only. First and | St Utic N.Y ra 
COON, Skunk, Opossum Hounds. Tria Puppies only handbook exclusively on police and military TT —— Pris = : - 
Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Mo use of shotguns. Illustrated, pocket sized. 25c BINOt ey  ioseen M nad i i 
- ; . =~ - > rrr - scope Sp r scopes opertly repaire 
ENGLISH Crossbred Foxhounds for sale. A. A pr : eee oe — __ — mneumser- placeme Mad | Mianenhake Te 
Biddle, 1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia a ek rn see me Association Three D Servic Price ;, ; 
1603-H, Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C ree v- put ph oo Vern, we : 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup ne - = - - | Mar Precision Optical Co., 1 & 3 N. ¢ 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando il FREE! New and Used Gun and Sports Equip- | st.. Balt re, Maryland 
: —a—- : - - ment Catalog. Over two thousand Used and New | = 
FOX-HOUNDS—Trained, Trial, Guaranteed. John Guns—all models—all gauges—all calibers. Trade | BINOCULARS, Field Glasses, Telesc« 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Md Guns at Klein’s—for other Guns. or for Bar — ;. zes. new % - ae W . ver Si 
gains in other Equipment. Or sell your modern a : ; ing my? : 
‘ See A EUs DOCS 5 used Guns to Klein’s for cash Highest cash USED wie 4 G ere bought, sold, exchange 
ESKIMO Pups 10.00, delivered Po iY prices pi id. If you wish Klein’s complete Fishing Lorin 
Eskimo Cross $15.00 delivered Twenty Post ickle and Golf Club Catalog kindly mention 
Cards. Dogs, Pups, and Teams, $1.00. Ed. Clarks the type of equ ipment you ire interested in | | = | RDS A>. | 
Eskimo Sled Dog Ranch. North Woodstock. N. H Write to 507-A. South Halsted Chicago. Send 3c 
A.K.C. Litter Registered St. Bernard Pups for Stamp for Catalog RINGNECKS Bobwhites, Chuckars 
sale. Males and Spayed Females $25.00 each EXTRA—Extra—New 1942 list of modern and Geese, C Ducks, Woo Ww I 
Satisfaction iaranteed,. Luther’s Kennels Mis intiqu Firearms, send coin 20c¢ 30-06 empty Racce Game Keepel nust 
soula, Montar cartridge cases, in fine condition, 75¢ per hun barg _prices. Write us yo ts. 5 
IRISH Setter. Sprincer. Pointer. Labr oT dred. Springfield Rifle Sling Straps, fine condition Game F New Albany 
Mathie aa .on tan et, ne ee oe 50c. U.S ngineers Locator Levels, brand new BIG ¢ h Profits in turkevs. Read 
—— $15-20. Hurley Everet AtKinso! Ne cost ori inally $5.50—Sale $1.25. Public Sport ing, feedir growing, m — gt Ss 
—— a : Shops, Dept. L-50, 13 S. 16th St Phila Pa ers’ q tions answered free. One year $1 
J iRE 7 ies iti t t 7) — Torld 7 nh q ri 
‘aie a ttebewch, Reon Ss Lane Mich HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target Pistols We Desk 71, Mount Morris, I 
— hn nh a. -- . tevolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds FOR’ Variet ornamental Phe Cr 
CHOI E Coach, and White Collie i R il Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. Pigeor rare Doves and Peaf s. R. 8. } 
Kehnels, Nevada, Ohi L-50, 13 S. 16th St., Phila aa land, 902 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
wr 5 
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York ty. FEBRUARY oses DEC. 19 
7 “Vv ova s, Relics Foss Cur ONS, 2 raxidermist News’’ mag- 
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yultry magazine guide 
essful methods Quest 
r only 25 five ye 


pt. 25. Mount Morris, 


SWANS. Peat Phe nts. Bant 3. Water S D ‘ 'wo b tiful Double Weight 
fowin Thirty Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bel Trea “WILD Duck ATTRACTIONS Profession ents, § Never Fade Deckle 
tendorf owa rr $ - y 1oOtoO 6S 4a- 


\ 
RAISE Pheasants. Profit. Pleasure. Send 5c fc gS Kole get gle . a ae ‘rene : Lo 





“Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- Foods. | Fre are t a od N erie MM IA r Good Cameras, Lenses or 
tor mt es Box 271H. 0 sani 1 Shop, 531 N. Market 
e ILDRICI te. Attracts Ducks! Muskrat ' Canton, | 
> RINGNECI Golden and Silver Phe s. John WILDRI¢ -. . E 
2 7 ee Str isbt Irg Plant Now Aerr s iSA, Oshkosh, Wis PHOTOSTAMI $1.00, Stampcraft, 82-2 


RAZOII Saves nd keeps razor blades sh 


| 60th R t, N. ¥ 
AS) CTT | = 








‘ 76 Antique Firearms, Sword d¢ i 5 to 10 mor haves from OF blad M : 
B ee ae m Pnotograms — —— Wenona, il! back ¢ I tee San 1 Razoil Products Bt I eprint i f size cut-to-shape paper 
2 0.D.1 P r B M tt $3.7 itest designs ill type 
' L "FUR AND GAME ANIMALS L YOU can entertain with Trick Chalk Stun penta, S48 fe Thusteated “Build A 
Catak 10% I> Cr Artist Ost al t r ( Book g to Build 
tACCOONS Minks Foxes S} Wisconsir t $ Cleve ~_ Boat Blueprint Co., 
.”’ Bred female Cc A m g 10 gh dy “'K il ————— eres meet = n= Pe eT t 4 ( ' i. Ohio 
‘ Springfield, Mint ¥ ea ~ ike, ! rr Vrite for part NTS, 8 I sene Stoves, C invas any 
: ~ from h W e for par " i n t 
WILD | Raccoon for ri . p. Also Fox lars. Aschert Br Box 15 LaCanad Cc I t : es reg } 
Bo beats, Alli I . EB ihompson = — . — ye ome ee t I ( t Mess Kits 
; SNAPPY ¢ Mexican Art Pictures, B Sher seen 
2 Cle wiston, Flori Miscel my ‘ are i tata Rie Spelais é \ ( F R Chambers 
z MINK none better Complete terature free 135-K Brigchtor Bostor 
: ASTERN Mink, Old r. Bre females | Your name t r 3n ng lists 10c. H 
; for spring delivery. Te fuction guaran ird, 396-A, Br y, New York _$105-$175 month. Men 
; teed. ‘‘Successful Mink evised edition “ae : = ; : W e! Hi ed Victory program appoint- 
? $1.00. Davis Fur Farn ry, @. LOWEST prices b ee eee mer > ts | B opportunity. Prepare now 


X-cellos; many others 


¢ Dent. 1 tee R y 2 page book—full particulars 
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FERRETS for killing 





¥ from dens. Prices, free I Younger —o : A : _— " " st sit a | R FE Write today ne Frank- 
A Leavittsburg, Ohic MEXICAN a M ers rellably handled : S3A, Rochester, N. Y 

4 a - dress Box 1736, El Paso, Texas 

] SEPNERE ha ein Sol te Le, HOME MOVIES = 
A in Roesch, Grand Island, Neb. Route 4 

i IVE Wild Jacks & Cottontai Reasonable = sample film 10c. Goodwill 
F “Conrad Durant, Woodward, Oklahon “Becta 

= ARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 

q Kaminski, 1803-9th St., Columbu Nebr 





States 5e Approvals 
th Keeler, Chic: igo. 
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b2 FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners COMPLETE Trapping, Hunting, Camping, E 

a rofessional grade, no trash or unnecessary ‘etahsiacl M M cgi or a eee ns for Big Profits. Used 
3 feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle 6c in Coopers N . : € Bree iO : gee $1. Shoes 12%c , 
4 tamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. | EL ad? Good Box Traps ee lete Bluey ts 5 ven ‘ 100 sensational Values 

r Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd Li Angeles 30c. Sho-Uco, Box 5 Yetroit, Mik 4 —s . 


re Calif | ce nnece I Free Wholesale Catalog 


‘i Buperior, 1250-DM Jefferson, Chicago 
‘ MAKE, Ties Rods Profitable pl ~_ Big i NOVELTIES. GAMES. MAGIC it $5000 From Half Acre! Growing Ginseng 
a Fis 7 mm jure. Tnstru ntract su | Particulars 10¢ : 


‘| { Tiltmart > > | Associated 
peo = free. Wiltn hs, Roose- STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art P! vers, Dept. O, St. Norbert, Manitoba. 








Stamp brings oe led particulars. Oddity - St 











g, Fly Tying and Lure Making Ma St. Petersburg 2 
‘lies, Streamers, Bugs, Lures, Whole- | = Sica 
S Supreme Mfg. Compas Amarillo, = 
, |W ee At COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 
: oO ; , or 7 “— Lincoln e-Mountain Long-Island, Cleve- 
HOOKS—I still can _ supply M i Viking BOWS— Arrows sonstruction istruction B« nd, $1.00 « ach i ust ited retail Catalogue 10c. 
Hooks’’ in a good variety of styles. Also a com 50c. Catalog Sar Archers Ty So ith State St in Shultz Lake. Utah. 
ete range of materials. Paul H. Young, 8065- Chicaco ’ — 
C-2 Grand River Avs Detroit, Mict _— - . — 
— FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows. Supplies 
I Tying Materials: Complete line of qua H Ww te 19 H P rk K mazoo, Mich sed ano INV TIONS 
materials, moderately p d. Free catalog ERY 1 : p IVE 
N o80 South Main y, Bree wn. Penna ARCHERY I I : t : Catalog Free. Mid-West INVENTOR S—Take first “step toward protecting 
- . Archery 2209 Toth, ¢ “hic £0. \ r inventior vithout obligation. Secure free 
WHOLESALE prices F y. Tying Materials 1942 





Rece of Invention’’ form, and free ‘‘Patent 
tions _10¢ cash Colby’ ‘aanesnees Ma BO eta f - vi onven! Be 


rg earch service; convenient pay- 


iw - : . Tully’ ( NT G Bullet’s Flight $6 ¢ a. ‘ ’ . Re 
FLY Tying materials. Catalog tree Tully's 1 IMPORTANT come fir . W lay, Clarence A. O’Brien & 
6104 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois Enc yclopedia of Hat a A m al id: Muzz e Lo Rains Har J Registered Patent Attorneys 
E> ems for Profit.” New. Interest Rifle—Then and Now, $i Forgo en Heritas 18-A Ad I g, Washington, D.C 
; tAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ N ; (Kentucky Rifle $4. Standard Printing & Put - - , - 
Home Business Bureau tg gical Re- ishing Cx Box 1240. Huntington. W. Va I 2 3 . inks pe Rg mms 
ire sroadway eX l \ ¢ rling suck ) tel az 
h, 106C Br I ria REBINDING Ww aa wmeseainas Gia Ri. ( iza 


LYTYERS Illustrated chart teaches how qu nN r I dery pt 
Two dimes. Satisfaction. Fishcrafters North Manct ter. Indiat PA'T t Book and advice’ free 


804. Worcester, Mass - - I I I ept. 365, Washington, D. C 





SPECIAL Bis Bool Cat gue Free I P 





FLY Makers! Send for ‘‘Quality’’ material cata- Prices in Book History! Write: Old Prof’s B 
cue _Culver Lures or mpany Le ‘> UO., 1s4i Shop, L-16, Arcadia Ct Pontiac Mich 
ith Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, Missour : Many of you have on hand GUNS 





COMPLETI ne <¢ 


.ETE line quality flytying mater Rea 
ible prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 High 





and ACCESSORIES that you would 











W port, Pent WE manufacture fines iss eyes for é 1s] 
FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic pheasant, fish, all specimens. Also hea like to swap in or sell. Our readers 
Priced right. Free Catalogue. Martin Tackle panels, all Taxidermy Supplies. Write for Catalos still want guns, even if production is 
I ngston, N. J and Half-Price Spe¢ | Offers. Elwood Company “, . ; 

Y Tvers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices 77 Smith Bid Omaha, Nebras down. So we suggest the quick, in 


ree Cc tlogzue erry I res, West H er Conr — INING Deer 8 ns *hrome Tar crean ‘ , . C wo ey 
catal E pinarten gg Mg A og Bg expensive READER’S EXCHANGE 





‘KTAILS. Junzlecoc} Hofmann’s Fly-Tying pais ¢ . _ > mites . . 
Material. 993 Gates. Brooklyn, N to yo Ay e ree re “ ae, ae 7 we ® heading in the Classified Columns. 
Y Tying, New Professional Method. Particu pee trees Ae Grhes Minn. Kaa i it , . 
rs Free. E. C. Gregg, Bristol, Conn a tone no Purchasers who wish to examine, 
provers = .MY Supply Catalog N« 5 48 pag 
e\ a g needed by taxidermists. Many 1 before acceptance, should request 
aanaatl ng tems 1 10% re rned first or r . " ° 
: Nowotny 1329 Broadway. San Antonio, Texas shipment by express C.O.D., with 
OZ 2KS—5 acres hite Riv rontage unim x 1 ey ver 7 ; : = 2 
ARES A sad Wi , apis ME — - aca MODERN Taxi Magaz et’, Greenfic examination privileges, because we 
oved; $! $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and Center. N. ¥ Yevoted entirely to xidern 
er ty Re Hubbard, 255 Grossmin I Kansas methods, phot Sample Copy Free cannot guarantee these sales. 
ins 


7 ; DEER Heads Mounted. Bear Rug Hides T 4 ‘ , 

NADIAN 1 x Sale Lands for n acre Write or « Moyer Taxidermy Studios, 1447 Since all Classified Ads are accepted 

d up. Hunting, Fist camps. See dvertise Alpine nN NW 
ent page 5 T ix S Servic 72 Queen Street ~ - 

Vest, Toronto, Canad GLASS Eyes for i i : i I ; 
IR Sale: Fifteen. Hundred Acres Hunting Purposes. Kannofsky, Tottenville, N. ¥ is out a lot by mailing your check to 
‘ound, Twenty miles North of Williamspo YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. W eee Sate eee Ey 

- : ‘ ioe te 15. Fr ‘ancis pont Li Nach oy Fe. oi Johnstown, N. Y cover the cost at the same time. 


CHOKERS Made, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complet is saan samme aid aches here 
il-4-6 | INDIAN CURIOS Jk | prt sagt amore tl ; Wise Make sure y ad ee aches here by 


: = r S Longest Steer Horns f¢ ile ec Dec. 19 for ir Feb. issue, ou an. 
DIAN t relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, bo ag dl oa ion. Mir . , Tex : - ' aie : . Jan 





on a cash with order basis, you'll help 

















ns fossils, crystals Illustrated catalog 5c . 15tl 
0 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot TAXIDE Y MY Supplie Paper Forn G 
q rings, Ark Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. ¥ 
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GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER 


Fat Pex Fhe : 
} OWLS FLY SILENTLY EXCEPT-—— ONE OF THE 
yA ) TIN 1EST—THE WESTERN PYGMY OR GNOME OWL 
| WHOSE WINGS MAKE A DISTINCT WHISTLING 
* SOUND.THOUGH MUCH SMALLER THANA QUAIL, 
; m © HE GETS HiS GAME, SOMETIMES DESTROYING 
SQUIRRELS TWICE HIS SIZES 


es t aa 


ae ;, 


ee ae 


~~ 


» 


ete ee ae ae 


GREATEST GAME DESTROYER AMONG BIRDS |S THE BIG, 
BLOODTHIRSTY GREAT HORNED OWL! GLIDING SILENTLY ASA 
HADOW THROUGH THE NIGHT, LIKE ALMOST ALL OTHER OWLS, 
THIS "TIGER OF THE Als” POUNCES ON GROUSE AND RAGBBITS 
AND MURDERS THEM WHOLESALE / 
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THE PIONEER MOTHER'S WARNING TO HER CHILOREN “THE 

BEAR WILL EAT YOU uP!" _was wiTHOUT FOUNDATIONS 

AUTHORITIES SAY THERE'S NO RECORD OFA BLACK BEAR, 

OF EVEN AFIERCE GAIZZLY, EVER EATING THE FLESH 
OF A HUMAN HES KILLED/ 


GREAT LAKES TROUT—TOGUE-NAMAYCUSH ETC. 
GENUS CRISTIVOMER 





BROOK,AND OTHER 
TROUT OF THE 
~ GENUS SALVELINUS 


BROOK TROUTOR SQUARETAILS OFTEN LIVE IN 
LAKES, BUT THEN’RE NOT LAKERS! IN FACT, THEYRE 
NOT EVEN CLOSELY RELATED.THE BROOKIE (SALVELINUS 
FONTINALIS) HAS A SQUARE TAIL: THE TRUE LAKE TROUT 
TROUT IS A ics TROUT, GENUS CRISTIVOMER 


OpoEST PART OF THE RACCOONS ODD TRICK OF 
| WASHING FOOD BEFORE HE EATS IT IS THE FACT THAT 
HE'LL WASH EVEN FROGS @ND CLAMS FRESH FROM THE 





WATER, ABCUT THE ONLY G3U8 HE DOESN'T TEEAT 
® THIS WAY (tS GREEN CORN, STOLEN FROM MOONLIT 


é 
5 
: 


_ 
CCANTFIEWZ — ! 








Rocky-MOUNTAIN WHITEFISH, GAMIEST OF THEIR 
‘FAMILY, RESEMBLE TROUT IN MORE THAN ONE WAY. 
THOUGH SMALLER —MOUTHED AND LARGER -SCALED, 
THEY HAVE THE TROUT’S LITTLE ADIPOSE FIN AND 
—MORE IMPORTANT/—WILL TAKE AFLY AND 
FIGHT FOR IT IN FAST MOUNTAIN STREAMS 
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A Service Star for Rover... 


HE’S IN THE ARMY, NOW! 


LL-OUT WAR is a dog’s war, too. Thousands of 
“Rovers” the country over have already volun- 
teered and are now in training camps or on duty with 
the U.S. Armed Forces. And it’s serious business, too 
... they’re being trained for sentry duty, communica- 
tions, rescue, pack and sled work and other special 
services. The United States is now busy building the 
largest, finest corps of trained dogs in the world... 
many thousands of dogs will be needed by the Army 
alone. That means dog volunteers are needed now! 


YOUR DOG MAY SERVE HIS COUNTRY 
Dogs for the armed forces will be selected from dogs 
volunteered by patriotic dog owners the country over. 


The requirements are simple: Dogs may be purebred or 
crossbred, must not be less than 18 inches in height at 
the shoulder, not storm shy or noise shy, not less than 
1 year or more than 5 years old. Your dog will be well- 
trained, well-fed, and well cared for while he’s serving 
Uncle Sam. 

Enlisting dogs for war work is the function of Dogs 
for Defense, Inc., a volunteer, civilian organization in- 
dorsed by the American Kennel Club and officially 
approved by the War Department. If you are interested 
in enlisting your dog, or in making a cash contribution, 
send the coupon below for a dog questionnaire and 
complete information. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF 


F 
DOGS FOR DEFENSE, INC. DOGS FOR DEFENSE, Inc. 


PURINA MILLS, 1210 Checkerboard Sqwage, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me [ the official Dogs fOe/Defense question- 
naire for dog volunteers, _) A Dogs far Defense War Fund 
pledge and complete information abowr dogs in war work. 


by Purina Mills. Makers of 


Th. dopeccendceskitenehssseccannesecsstenecunsaaieaas 
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nal ae A 





